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Graecia transvolavit Alpes 


In 1482, when hearing young Johann Reuchlin translating Thucydides in his 
lecture-room in Rome, the Byzantine scholar John Argyropoulos was so 
impressed as to exclaim: “Graecia nostro exilio transvolavit Alpes” (“With our 
exile, Greece has flown across the Alps”). This anecdote, narrated for the first 
time by Philipp Melanchthon, is probably imaginary but enjoyed remarkable 
success among German humanists. The words “Graecia transvolavit Alpes” 
expressed their idea of a translatio artium from Greece to Germany, as well as 
their awareness of a continuity between the migration of Byzantine scholars 
to the West in the fifteenth century and the flourishing of Greek studies in 
Germany in the sixteenth. 

After disappearing almost totally during the Middle Ages, the study of Greek 
returned to the West at the end of the fourteenth century, when the Byzantine 
scholar Manuel Chrysoloras established a school of Greek in Florence. From 
Italy, the rediscovery of ancient Greek gradually penetrated European culture, 
thanks to the Greek émigrés and the Italian humanists who taught in European 
schools and universities, as well as the European humanists who received or 
perfected their education in Italy. From the sixteenth century onwards, Greek 
acquired a permanent place in the curricula of the schools of most European 
countries. Although modern scholarship has contributed enormously to 
enlarging our picture of the dissemination of Greek studies in early modern 
Europe, this phenomenon still needs to be explored thoroughly. The present 
volume aims to respond to this demand, shedding light on the causes and char- 
acteristics of the spread of Greek education, the places and the individuals 
involved in this process, the tools they used and, most of all, the multiple ways 
in which Greek culture circulated, took root, and developed in each country 
or area. 

As has been often emphasized, humanism flourished beyond the Alps shar- 
ing many characteristics with Italian culture and, at the same time, acquiring 
some distinctive peculiarities. The first was an integration of the rediscovery 
of classical antiquity and the demand for religious renewal. Christian human- 
ism developed in central Europe mainly in connection with movements 
for the reformation of the Church. European scholars applied methods of 
humanist scholarship to the interpretation of the Scriptures and sacred writ- 
ings. Theology received much attention in their universities, where Greek 
and Hebrew were studied, along with Latin, mainly as tools to access the 
sources of Christianity. Although academic curricula did not abandon ancient 
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pagan authors, preference was given to those writers who had a high moral 
reputation and whose works could be interpreted as transmitting ethically 
important messages. 

Secondly, transalpine humanists shared with their Italian peers the idea 
that classical education, in conjunction with the Scriptures and the works of 
the Church fathers, could prepare young men for public or religious life. Many 
European intellectuals committed themselves to reforming the curriculum stu- 
diorum of schools and universities by abandoning “the encyclopedic Latin eru- 
dition of the monasteries, the densely sophisticated philosophy and theology 
of the universities, and the anachronistic chivalry of the courts” (Grafton 1997, 
136-137). At the same time, they strove to organize humanistic teaching by cre- 
ating systematic pedagogical methods and appropriate textbooks. Although 
medieval educational structures survived through the entire Renaissance, 
classical culture acquired a major role in scholarship and education during 
the sixteenth century. Printing facilitated access to ancient texts: from the end 
of the fifteenth century, most of the works of Greek and Latin classical and 
patristic authors began to be available in print both in their original languages 
and in translations. This real communication revolution, which allowed texts 
to be reproduced and distributed more rapidly than through the copying of 
manuscripts, favored enormously the accessibility of books, the transmission 
of knowledge, and the circulation of ideas. Printing also influenced the com- 
position of public and private libraries and fulfilled the needs of a variety of 
readers, particularly teachers and students. 

The peculiar features of transalpine humanism should be taken into account 
in analyzing the development of Greek studies in early modern Europe. Books 
played a fundamental role in spreading interest in Greek culture in lands 
where physical traces of the Graeco-Roman past were scarce or non-existent. 
Additionally, thanks to the teachers and scholars who settled in the new cul- 
tural centers of Reformed countries, the study of Greek gradually became inde- 
pendent from the Italian centers. Although many sixteenth-century European 
humanists still attended Italian universities, scholars like Philip Melanchthon 
and Joachim Camerarius show that it was possible to reach a high level of com- 
petence in Greek in other countries. By ‘Greek, they meant the language of the 
Scriptures and Christian authors, as well as pagan authors who had contributed 
to shaping history, moral philosophy, and the other disciplines through which 
divine wisdom had been transmitted to humankind. Consequently, unlike 
the first humanists, transalpine Hellenists generally pursued the knowledge 
of Greek per se, aiming for the recovery of the genuine roots of Christianity, 
rather than as a means to improve their understanding and use of Latin. 
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As the essays contained in this volume demonstrate, although the influence 
of Byzantine culture, either directly or through the mediation of Italy, often 
provided the initial impulse to Greek studies, transalpine scholars found their 
own approaches to the discipline and original methodologies to teach and 
learn it. Schools and universities, many of which were newly founded, became 
centers for the dissemination of Greek studies, attracting professors and 
students from different countries. Thanks to travels, contacts, and exchanges 
between scholars, different styles of learning the language, reading literary 
works, and composing texts could coexist in the same environment. Although 
Greek never reached the diffusion of Latin as language of culture and academic 
discipline during the Renaissance, many enthusiastic Hellenists devoted their 
energies to devising new teaching methods, creating new schoolbooks, and 
conceiving original literary texts, through which they could both display their 
talent and provide their students with new tools to learn the language. While 
cooperation between scholars and rulers often favored the founding or the 
improvement of cultural institutions, collaboration with printers led to impor- 
tant editorial projects, which contributed to spreading the products of Greek 
scholarship and, in this way, reinforcing the belief in the importance of a cul- 
ture based on classical foundations. 


The twelve essays contained in this volume have been arranged following a 
geographical and chronological order, corresponding to the spread of Greek 
studies from the Mediterranean area to central, northern, and eastern Europe. 
The essays refer to areas that are ethnically and culturally different and were 
troubled by the wars and social and religious conflicts that characterized 
one of the most difficult periods of European history. However, one gets the 
impression that a sort of 'Republic of Letters' unified the continent, where 
individuals, books, and ideas circulated without boundaries, while scholars of 
all nations equally engaged their energies in restoring the voices of ancient 
authors and creating ways to make them accessible. 

The papers are based on a large amount and variety of primary sources 
(manuscripts, printed books, literary works, etc.) and secondary literature in 
various modern languages. By using approaches from a plurality of disciplines 
(history, palaeography, classical philology, linguistics, etc.) they provide a 
reconstruction of the status of Greek studies in the vast area lying between 
Spain and Russia, Austria and the Scandinavian Peninsula. All papers address 
some features that may be taken as characteristic of early modern Hellenism, 
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notwithstanding local varieties due to historical circumstances and different 
cultural backgrounds: the plurality of causes and goals and the importance of 
initiatives taken by individuals and/or the patronage of political and religious 
institutions for the establishment of Greek studies; the ways in which stimuli 
from the major centers of Greek studies were received and elaborated on; the 
impact of the study of Greek on the production of Greek books and, vice versa, 
the importance of the availability and circulation of books for the spread of 
Greek studies; the relationship between Greek and Latin studies and the role 
of Greek culture in specific cultural environments; the improvement of exist- 
ing tools to teach and learn Greek and the creation of grammars and lexica 
that might better respond to the demands of new students; the use of Greek to 
compose literary texts (letters, prose, and poems); and, most importantly, the 
value attributed to Greek culture and its manifold receptions. 

A systematic survey of all the centers of Greek studies and all the scholars 
who contributed to spreading the knowledge of Greek in early modern Europe 
lies outside the purpose of this volume. Rather, I have intended to provide 
some original studies that might describe the spread of Greek learning, the 
development of new cultural environments, and the role played by more or 
less famous Hellenists between the sixteenth and the eighteenth centuries. 
The main goal of this volume is to encourage debate and, most of all, to stimu- 
late research in the new and promising field of Renaissance Hellenism. It is 
hoped that in a not-too-distant future other projects will concentrate on the 
areas and individuals not analyzed or only cursorily treated in this volume and, 
thus, provide modern scholarship with a more complete and articulate view of 
the study of Greek in early modern Europe. 


This volume was conceived after the publication of Teachers, Students, and 
Schools of Greek in the Renaissance (Brill, 2017), edited by Luigi Silvano and 
myself and focusing on the study of Greek in the Mediterranean area from 
early humanism to the mid-sixteenth century. The goal of this second vol- 
ume was to gather contributions from some of the greatest experts in 
Renaissance Hellenism, in order to enlarge the field of enquiry by examin- 
ing causes, aspects, and protagonists of the spread of Greek studies in early 
modern Europe, highlighting differences from and similarities to the earlier 
‘Mediterranean’ stage, and calling attention to the influence that the introduc- 
tion of Hellenism exerted on the cultures of each region and area. The project 
began to take shape on the eve of the outbreak of the covID-ıg pandemic, 
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which made access to libraries and archives extremely difficult. Therefore, car- 
rying this project to the end has represented a challenge and, at the same time, 
an extremely stimulating experience. Special thanks go to Luigi Silvano, who 
was a great source of inspiration and provided invaluable help and advice to 
all contributors and myself at the initial stage. Also, I want to thank especially 
some of the contributors for organizing online meetings and participating in 
virtual discussions that facilitated useful exchanges of ideas, which will hope- 
fully pave the way for other future projects on Renaissance Hellenism. 

Iam very grateful to the editorial committee of Brill's Bs1H for accepting this 
volume in their prestigious series, to the anonymous readers for their advice 
and observations, and to Kris May for revising the style of the essays with 
patience and competence. Finally, I wish to thank the members of my family 
and household, both human and feline, as well as my friends in two continents, 
for making me feel their love and continuous support during the various stages 
of this work. 


Federica Ciccolella 
College Station, 31 May 2021 


Editor’s Note 


Humanists are generally mentioned by their Latin names (e.g., ‘Aldus Manutius’ 
for ‘Aldo Manuzio’; ‘Janus Pannonius’ for ‘Csezmiczei Janos’; etc.), except for 
cases in which the actual name appears more frequently in the usus scribendi 
of modern scholarship (e.g., ‘Guillaume Budé’ instead of ‘Guillelmus Budaeus'; 
‘Othmar Nachtgall’ instead of ‘Othmarus Luscinius’; etc.). The same usus 
scribendi has been followed for Byzantine and modern Greek names (e.g., 
‘Moschopoulos’ instead of ‘Moscopulus, ‘Gennadios Scholarios’ instead of 
‘Gennadius Scolarius, but ‘Maximus Planudes’ instead of ‘Maximos Planoudis; 
‘Marcus Musurus’ instead of ‘Markos Mousouros, etc.). 

In Latin and Greek quotations, orthography and punctuation have been 
generally adjusted to common scholarly and editorial usages, unless authors 
have deemed it appropriate to preserve the graphic peculiarities of the texts 
they were quoting. Similarly, the titles of ancient literary works have been 
given in English, Latin or Greek according to each author’s preferences. 

The bibliography is updated to May 2021. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Learning Greek in Sixteenth-Century Spain: 
Of Books and Men 


Inmaculada Pérez Martin 


In Spain, as in other European countries, research into the history of Hellenic 
studies tends to be led by Spanish classicists interested in the linguistic and 
literary aspects of how their country’s humanists approached Greek texts. The 
outlook of such publications tends to be local, focusing on an important figure 
from a given city or university, around whom a body of collections and critical 
editions grew. Less frequently, the research is structured around the human- 
ists’ libraries, in which case books offer the key to understanding their owners’ 
intellectual and philological activities. 

This persistent focus on local realities coexists alongside a different 
approach ushered in by the French Hispanist Marcel Bataillon (1895-1977), 
who dedicated much of his career to studying Spanish humanism within its 
broader European context.! Bataillon's Erasme et l'Espagne was published in 
1937, toward the end of Spain's drive to leave behind the impoverished and 
backward country described by European travelers, but on the verge of enter- 
ing a long period of isolation. This work sought to track down the Spanish fol- 
lowers of Erasmus, which was no easy task, given the Inquisition's expurgation 
of libraries and the burning or partial censorship of many books. Bataillon's 
scholarship, at once groundbreaking and sound, distanced itself from liter- 
ary and linguistic studies, using philological tools to recover information from 
archives and reconstruct intellectual life based on a broad array of evidence. 
In this way, Bataillon laid the foundations for a new understanding of Spanish 
humanism as occurring at the heart of the religious tensions and political 
ambitions that characterized sixteenth-century Europe. 

Based on his reconstruction, those who carried on Bataillon's work delved 
deeper into some of the defining traits of Spanish humanism that emerged in 


1 Bataillon 1950. Later writings by Bataillon on Erasmus were gathered and translated into 
Spanish in Bataillon 1977. A long catalogue of Spanish Erasmists in Gil Fernández 2004, 
96-116. See also Martínez-Burgos García 2003. 
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the fifteenth century.” The first constant feature is the mediating use of Latin 
and the Romance languages in approaching the Greek texts? which should 
be understood in the specific context of the Iberian peninsula. Since the reign 
of Alfonso x of Castile, Castilian had been employed as the ‘language of cul- 
ture’ and of mediation between territories with a remarkably complex social 
makeup. The second feature is the emphasis on Biblical studies, which took off 
at the same time as Greek studies, following Cardinal Cisneros’s (1436-1517) 
1495 founding of the Collegium Complutense (after Complutum, the Roman 
name for Alcalá de Henares). Cisneros's initiative to publish the well-known 
Polyglot Bible cemented this biblical orientation of Spanish humanism from 
its very beginnings.^ 

In the sixteenth century, as the Inquisition tightened its grip on surveillance 
and censorship, Spain was cut off from the intellectual life of Europe, forc- 
ing many Conversos (i.e., Jews forced to abandon their religion and convert 
to Roman Catholicism) to opt for the path of exile (Juan Luis Vives being the 
most famous example). The laws issued by the Habsburg monarchs, who to a 
large extent were patrons of the intellectual life and controlled the publishing 
activity in the country? made it impossible to study abroad or publish schol- 
arly books.$ The consequences defy exaggeration: Spanish Hellenists with con- 
nections outside the country, especially in Italy and Flanders, tried to publish 
their books there, but still the obstacles were often insurmountable. It is no 
surprise that those whose salary was paid by the Crown and, therefore, were 


2 The most far-reaching and comprehensive book about Spanish humanism is Gil Fernández 
1997, 189-225 (specifically on Greek studies). The book was preceded and followed by other 
essays by his disciples devoted to the biographies and works of Spanish Hellenists till the 
eighteenth century. Among them, sixteenth-century Hellenism was addressed by López 
Rueda 1973 in a still extremely useful book. An interesting synthesis in English is Lawrance 
1990; see also Coroleu 1998. 

3 SeeRussell 1985. 

4 See Saenz-Badillos 1990, Alvar Ezquerra 1996, Cabañas González 2014, Carbajosa and García 
Serrano 2014. A good approach in English is Bentley 1983, 70-11. As for the Colegio Trilingüe 
in Salamanca, it was created in 1550-54. 

5 Onthe control by French kings over Greek studies, see Férstel 2000. 

6 Thelandmarks are well-known: in 1559 and 1569, respectively, Castilian and Aragonese peo- 
ple were banned from studying outside the kingdom. As a result of the equally important 
book censorship, from 1610 publishing abroad without a license was prohibited; from 1617, 
the prohibition extended to the import of books published abroad by foreigners or Spaniards 
with a license. The impact of these laws on the entrance of Greek editions or translations in 
Spain was high, given that the Greek printing was increasingly based in Protestant countries. 
See Gil Fernández 1997, passim. 
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more exposed than the nobility and clergy often asked to retire to the tranquil- 
ity of their hometowns or a monastery.” 

Based on these premises, studying the achievements of Hellenic studies in 
Spain means, to a certain extent, reflecting on what Spain could have been. In 
other words, it means assessing the cultural impact of specific decisions made 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, Charles v, and, lastly Philip 11, which ultimately 
served to demonize books and scholarship. In this process, as knowledge of 
Greek inevitably raised more and more suspicions of crypto-Jewish heresy, 
from the seventeenth century to the mid-1900s Greek studies in Spain were to 
be largely incidental and residual. 

However, before the culmination of this process, those who studied Greek 
between 1513 and 1548 took full advantage of an education that would prove 
functionally productive, in the sense that it enabled them to devise ambitious 
intellectual projects, such as Antonio Agustin’s study of Roman law or Juan 
Páez de Castro's study of Greek philosophy, in Italy and Flanders. In Spain, 
during the first half of the sixteenth century, this fruitful study of Greek took 
place at two educational centers: the University of Alcala de Henares (or 
Complutense University) and the University of Salamanca. Both were closely 
related to the leading figure of Spanish Hellenic studies, Hernán Nüfiez de 
Guzman (1475-1553), known as “el Comendador Griego” or El Pinciano (from 
Pintia, the supposed ancient name of his native Valladolid). Although these 
were not the only two centers where students could gain proficiency in Greek, 
it was there that most of the Humanists who would work intensely on Greek 
texts studied the language.? 


7 Perez Martin 2002. On the difficulties encountered by Spanish Hellenists, see Signes Codofier 
2008, 137-138. 

8 Martinez Manzano 1999; Signes Codofier, Codofier Merino and Domingo Malvadi 2001; an 
updated overview of his biography in Domingo Malvadi 2012; see also the entry by Teresa 
Jiménez Calvente for the Diccionario biografico espanol, a publication by the Real Academia 
de la Historia, now online [http://dbe.rah.es]. On Pinciano’s contribution to Complutensian 
editorial work, see Domingo Malvadi 2013. 

g At the beginning of the seventeenth century, 32 universities and 4,000 colleges of grammar 
offered the possibility of studying Greek along with Latin, but their level was certainly defec- 
tive; see Gil Fernandez 2004, 59-60. 
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1 Teaching Greek at the Complutense University (1512-1522): 
Demetrius Ducas and Hernan Nünez de Guzman 


Let us briefly recall that Greek was first taught in Spain by Demetrius Ducas 
in Alcalá de Henares.!° From 1513 to 1518, the Cretan scholar taught his native 
tongue there, with the help of some modest printed materials he prepared in 
1514 based on Aldine editions: Manuel Chrysoloras’s Erotemata (a copy of the 
Aldine edition with an interlinear translation by Demetrius Chalcondyles)! 
and Musaeus's poem Hero and Leander.? These works were already available 
on the Italian market, but Ducas wanted to make it easier for his own students 
to obtain them. 

In 1513, when Ducas arrived in Spain, the Complutense University already 
possessed a modest collection of fourteen Greek books, half of which were 
printed by Aldus Manutius.?? Very few of the books that may have been used to 
learn Greek in this initial period have been preserved in the historic collection 
of the Complutense University: one of the reasons is that, during the Spanish 
Civil War (1936-1939), portions of the library's collections were used to build 
barricades at the University of Madrid during the Nationalist troops' advance 
on the city, and many books were lost to the bombs and fires. Still, the surviv- 
ing manuscripts and printed books give us an idea of the tools available to 
students studying Greek at that time.!? The Complutense's historic collection 
includes dictionaries like Pollux's Vocabularium,!6 simple texts like Frobenius’s 


10 Ducas was brought in to oversee the quality of the Greek text of the Polyglot Bible. See 
Geanakoplos 1973, 223-255; Martínez Manzano 2010, where Ducas's hand is not identi- 
fied; Botley 2010, 11, 35, 103, 132-133. 

11 The 1514 edition of Chrysoloras's grammar included other short grammars and a collec- 
tion of sentences. See Fig. 11: Salamanca, Universidad, Biblioteca Histórica, Imp/11147, 
fol. 29". 

12 A description of these books, the first Greek books printed in Spain, in Martín Abad 1991, 
1: 234—236. 

13 See Lowry 1979, 286; Domingo Malvadi 2015. 

14 Now preserved at the Biblioteca Histórica Marqués de Valdecilla of the Universidad 
Complutense de Madrid. The catalogue of its Greek manuscripts was published by De 
Andrés 19742; the collection of manuscripts has been recently described in López Fonseca 
and Torres Santo Domingo 2019. 

15 Itis worth comparing this relative richness with the poverty of Greek texts shown in 1576 
by the inventory of the library of the Colegio de Santa Catalina (University of Toledo), 
where we only find one Greek book, a vocabularium: see Cátedra 2004, 950. 

16 X Madrid, Biblioteca Histórica Marqués de Valdecilla, DER 1479; it is an Aldine edition from 
1502. 
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FIGURE 1.1 Salamanca, Universidad, Biblioteca Histórica, Imp/11147, fol. 29” 
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1518 volume of fables with facing Latin translation,!” and of course grammars — 
including various editions of Constantine Lascaris — along with an anthology 
of bilingual pagan and Christian texts, as well as other materials. 

In 1519, El Pinciano, who that year succeeded Ducas and held that post until 
1522, published two printed Greek texts with interlinear Latin translation; 
the dedicatory epistles of both texts mention that his reward for the effort of 
preparing the translations would be their enormous utility for his students.!9 
The first text, then, comes as no surprise: Basil of Caesarea's Ad adolescentes 
(Address to Young Men on How They Might Derive Benefit from Greek Literature). 
El Pinciano did not alter the Greek text, which merely reproduced Francesco 
di Alopa's 1496 Florentine edition. He did specify that the Latin translation was 
his own (although it was not the only one available, since Leonardo Bruni had 
already translated the same text). He explained that he followed the original 
text ad verbum because his aim was not to compose a beautiful Latin version, 
but rather to provide students with a tool to become familiar with Greek. The 
second printed text prepared by El Pinciano in 1519 is, quite surprisingly, a 
poem composed in 1493 and published in Reggio Emilia in 1499: Demetrius 
Moschus's De raptu Helenae or Circa Helenam et Alexandrum.?? Hernan Núñez 
described it as "pulcherrimum et iucundissimum,’ which, along with the popu- 
larity of the subject matter, might explain the choice of this relatively obscure 
text rooted in the Homeric tradition. 

In the copies of each edition held at the University of Salamanca, but espe- 
cially in that of Basil of Caesarea, we find copious notes by at least two read- 
ers, whose clumsy hands indicate that they were students. They have done 
exactly what one would expect from a Greek language learner: writing out in 
the margins the root verbs (often indicating their conjugations in dw, à / £w, 
Ô / ów, &) and nouns corresponding to the inflected forms that appear in the 
text.?! We also find notes listing basic rules, indicating the dialect or referenc- 
ing Xenophon's Memorabilia and works by Plutarch and other Greek and Latin 


17 Madrid, Biblioteca Histórica Marqués de Valdecilla, DER 929(3): Frobenius ed. 1518. 

18 Madrid, Biblioteca Histórica Marqués de Valdecilla, Res. 306, DER 1413, DER 1816 corre- 
spond to the Aldine edition from 1512; DER 2118 is the Giuntine edition from 1518, anno- 
tated by El Pinciano. 

19 López Rueda 1973, 354-356; Martín Abad 1991, 268-270. 

20 See the modern edition of the poem, Moschus ed. 1977. On Moschus, who collected books 
and taught in Italy at least from 1483, see Eleuteri and Canart 1991, 86-89; Formentin 1998, 
241 and 252, on the poem. 

21 See, for instance, Salamanca, BH, Imp/11774, fol. Aii" (beginning of the text): “loa pe tà 
Tapaxarodvtae toti co BovAeOcot dutv”; in marg. "cup ovAsóo, ow, à." 
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authors.?? The notes suggest that the copy was used to record El Pinciano’s 
remarks in his lessons at Salamanca. In any case, the spelling of the Greek 
would have required the reader to have a grammar open before him or the 
professor to write on the blackboard the words the student was copying down 
in the book. Since the text was bilingual, the word-for-word Latin translation 
would have made students’ understanding of the Greek text much easier. Thus, 
the student would not have had to check the words in a dictionary or consult 
a separate translation. For this reason, here we do not find the most common 
form of marginalia, the Latin translations of Greek terms. We do, however, find 
the same simple annotation system as in many of El Pinciano’s books: marking 
of the auctoritates, transcriptions of their names, and underlining of the words 
that will be explained in the margins. 

The Complutense’s library contained printed books in Greek as well as man- 
uscripts, some of which are highly valuable, such as Ms. Madrid, Biblioteca 
Histórica Marqués de Valdecilla, Ms. 30, copied in Calabria in the second half 
of the tenth century, which contains the Lexicon ascribed to Cyril of Alexandria 
along with Varia lexica sacra et prophana. This manuscript was already in 
Alcalá in 1512,23 and its wide selection of vocabulary would surely have proved 
extremely useful for more advanced students. In fact, most of the annotations 
that are not contemporary to the copy itself are the work of several hands 
(including El Pinciano’s) and consist of Latin translations or transcriptions of 
some of the terms, although there are also additions and corrections based on 
the Suda.?* There is a keen interest in Greek terms that are similar to words in 
Spanish (although the etymologies are at times far-fetched), reminiscent of the 
lists that appear in some grammars and aimed at kindling Spanish students’ 
curiosity in the language. For example, xpoundAn (‘drunkenness’) on fol. 117" 
has been repeated in the top margin of the page alongside the Latin equivalent 
crapula (in Spanish crapula means ‘libertine’). 

This first period in Greek instruction is also illustrated by the acquisition 
of Ms. Madrid, Biblioteca Histörica Marqués de Valdecilla, Ms. 23, a late and 
humbly made Psalter (rounded out with odes and various prayers), in 1517.25 
The Latin glosses added up to fol. 22 reveal that this manuscript was used to 


22 See Fig. 1.2: Salamanca, BH, Imp/u774, fol. Aiiii, on uedexteov. At the end of Moschus's 
booklet, the student copied a fragment of St. Paul’s Epistula ad Timotheum 1: 7-10, fol- 
lowed by its Latin translation. 

23 | De Andrés 1974a, 226. 

24 See Fig. 1.3: Madrid, Universidad Complutense de Madrid, Biblioteca Histórica Marqués 
de Valdecilla, Ms. 30, fol. 154, where El Pinciano added “napaxpotobvtec” and his typical 
‘hand-mark.’ 

25 De Andrés 1974a, 227 and 230-232; the manuscript was acquired at Ducas's request. 
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FIGURE 1.2 Salamanca, Universidad, Biblioteca Histórica, Imp/11774, fol. Aiiii 
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FIGURE 1.3 Madrid, Universidad Complutense de Madrid, Biblioteca histórica Marqués de 
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study Greek. It is worth noting that the prayers it includes, intended for memo- 
rization and as a learning aid, are common among the texts complementing 
Greek grammars printed in Spain, such as Francisco de Vergara's Explicatio.*® 


2 Teaching Greek at the Complutense University (1521-1541): 
Francisco de Vergara 


Francisco de Vergara (d. 1545) studied at Alcala under both Ducas and Hernan 
Núñez, whom he succeeded.?’ During his tenure, from 1521 to 1541, he was not 
the only professor of Greek at the Complutense University. This made it possi- 
ble to break up classes into smaller groups of twelve to twenty students, accord- 
ing to some accounts.?® Vergara was more than just the top Greek scholar at 
Alcala. He enjoyed particular prestige among Spanish Hellenists because he 
corresponded with Erasmus of Rotterdam, was the first Spaniard to write a 
Greek grammar, and published various printed texts for his students of Greek, 
of which, in some cases, not a single copy has survived. 

Indeed, in 1524 Vergara published his Graecae Epistulae, a unique case in the 
Spanish editorial world, where the publication of original texts in Greek was 
exceedingly rare.?? Although other Spanish humanists did write letters, poems 
or dialogues in Greek and included them in their printed books, Vergara's col- 
lection of Greek letters was a special book that lent its author a great deal of 
prestige. In using his letters for teaching purposes, to explain the language 
through epimerismoi (‘partitions, specific explanations of the words that make 
up a text), Vergara was following a tradition that was not uncommon among 
Byzantine professors of ancient Greek.?? The fact that some letters were 
addressed to Erasmus, along with the humble material used by the publisher 
Miguel de Eguía, may explain why no copies have been preserved.?! 

That same year, 1524, Vergara published another book, of which very few 
copies have survived: a chrestomathia of Greek texts intended for his students. 


26 Vergara ed. 1526. Pontani (2003) has published the hexametrical poem composed by 
Marcus Musurus paraphrasing the Creed; the poem was preserved by Ms. Athens, EBE, 
1062, possibly intended as a syllabus of texts for the school. 

27 López Rueda 1973, 27-32; Sáenz-Badillos 1990, 367-377; Pérez Martín 2008, 33-36, and 
Ead. 2012. 

28 Dela Torre y del Cerro 1925. 

29 Bataillon 1950, 160. 

30 See Robins 1993, 125-146; Ciccolella 2008, 113-118. 

31  Vergara's Latin translation of Theon of Alexandria's Progymnasmata is also lost. See the 
list of Vergara's works in Schott 1608, 555-556. 
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In the preface, he laments the obstacles to obtaining books from abroad and 
the lack of interest in having them published in Spain.?? The selected works are 
dialogues of Lucian and Xenophon - an ideal genre for beginners - followed by 
somewhat more challenging prose texts: orations by Isocrates, Demosthenes, 
Libanius, and Gregory of Nazianzus.?? These brief texts are significant not 
only from a linguistic standpoint, but also in terms of their political and moral 
contents.?* The selection reproduces prior editions accessible to Vergara and is 
another example of the tastes of the Erasmian circles.?5 

Vergara's grammar is an ambitious, complete, and carefully structured 
work.36 Since it was published upon his brother Juan’s release from the 
Inquisitorial prison, writing it must surely have been his refuge during the ter- 
rible years of his brother's trial and sentence (1533-1537). Whereas the 1524 
anthology had been mostly comprised of pagan authors, the same is not true 
of the texts accompanying the grammar. Rather, Vergara chose a selection 
of prayers, benedictiones (blessings), and maxims of Gregory of Nazianzus.3” 
Likewise, the examples illustrating the grammatical notions are in many cases 
drawn from the New Testament and the Psalms.3 However, it is interesting to 
note that in the introduction (fol. iiii") the author did not hesitate to recom- 
mend Erasmus's translation of the New Testament because of the many com- 
mentaries accompanying it. As for the Old Testament, Vergara remarked that 
the Complutense version was particularly useful, as it contained commentar- 
ies as well as Latin translations of each term between the lines of the original. 

One of Vergara's disciples at Alcalá, Miguel Jerónimo Ledesma (ca. 1510- 
1547), followed in his teacher's footsteps and published a Greek grammar of 
his own, entitled Graecarum Institutionum Compendium, in 1545, the year of 


32 Gil Fernandez 1997, 531 and 622. The book lacks a proper title, and on the front page we 
just encounter the Greek and Latin titles of the collected works: Ta ovveyöueva- Aouxiavod 
Lapwoatéws Tnapouevinnos ... | CONTENTA. LUCIANI Samosatensis Icaromenippus ... 

33 Botley 2010, 87, 92, 97. I have examined a copy kept in Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional de 
España, U/1459, available online. Here, only Isocrates has been annotated by a student. 

34 Vergara appended to Lucian’s Icaromenippus the dialogue Poseidon and Hermes (Dial. 
Deor. 12). Xenophon's dialogue is Hiero, about happiness. 

35 Bataillon 1950, 159. 

36 Vergara ed. 1537. See López Rueda 1973, 237-243; Gil Fernández 1997, 544—545; Signes 
Codofier 2016 provides an updated state of the art on the Greek grammars published in 
Spain; they reach the non-negligible amount of seven and usually include short school 
texts; on Vergara's, see ibid., 299. 

37 They are announced on the front page but were certainly printed separately and not all 
copies include them. The selection of texts reproduces partly the primer (Explicatio) 
Vergara published in 1526, with the rudiments of Greek phonetics and orthography. The 
Grammatica and the Explicatio are available online. 

38 See Säenz-Badillos 1990, 370. 
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Vergara's death.39 Ledesma had also studied medicine at the University of 
Alcala. In his Greek classes in Valencia (1531-47), he explained the texts of 
Galen, taking up the teaching approach of his predecessor Pere Jaume Esteve, 
who was also a physician and professor.^? The Epistula ad discipulos that pre- 
cedes the Compendium is interesting in that it offers insight into the contents 
of Ledesma's classes. He built up his grammar around his notes on specific 
noteworthy cases that came up in class (he refers to this raw material with the 
term "schedas"). Often, in class, he and his students would encounter ques- 
tions that reference books could not answer. Other times, the reference books' 
explanations centered on fine details without addressing the more complex 
and ambiguous aspects of a passage. Grammatical rules that students encoun- 
tered in recently published reference works were explained by Ledesma in 
class through specific cases; the text commentaries available to them were 
often lacking in many respects or contained incorrect statements, making 
comprehension all the more difficult. In this way, Ledesma justified the pub- 
lication of this institutiuncula, which, as he asserted, could teach a student 
Greek in just six months, as compared to the three years required to learn Latin 
with Nebrija's Introductiones. In fact, he boasted, various gentlemen had been 
able to learn more Greek in a matter of weeks using his schedulae than all the 
Greek taught in Urbanus Bolzanius of Belluno's hefty sesquigrammatica (i.e., 
‘one-and-a-half grammar’). 

Instead of brief texts by classical authors, Ledesma included in the gram- 
mar two compositions of his own, which he referred to as exercitamenta. The 
first is a curious response to Lucian's The Consonants at Law (Aixy ouupavuv), a 
critique of the Atticists’ habit of changing the letter sigma into tau in order to 
Atticize the Greek language.*? While Lucian has Sigma formally accuse Tau of 
encroaching on its property by changing words with double sigma into words 
with double tau, in Ledesma's dialogue Tau defends itself against Sigma's 
accusations, responding with similar plays on words. The second text is a 
Homeric cento about the Passion of Christ in the vein of similar texts composed 


39 Ledesma ed. 1545. The introductory letter, however, dates from December 1544. 

40 As referred by López Rueda 1973, 121-125; on Ledesma’s grammar, see ibid., 243-245; 
Signes Codofier 2016, 313-314; Maria José Baguena Cervellera in Diccionario biografico 
espanol, [http://dbe.rah.es]. 

41 Urbanus ed. 1497-98. With “sesquigrammatica,’ Ledesma was suggesting that Urbanus's 
grammar was too long. On Urbanus, see Eleuteri and Canart 1991, 97-99; Rollo 2001. 

42 Ledesma ed. 1545, fol. 9o", 11-16: “Addimus duo haec nostra exercitamenta, alterum ora- 
tione soluta, quo t defendimus contra Lucianicam accusationem qua pro X agens t nostrum 
accusat acutissime et elegantissime: alterum carmine, quo Christi Opt. Max. Passionem per 
centones Homericos celebramus." See Santamaría Hernández 1999. 
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in the late antique and Byzantine period. However, it is by no means evident 
that these two texts would have actually proven useful for the purpose of learn- 
ing Greek. 


3 Teaching Greek at the University of Salamanca (1522-1548): 
Hernan Núñez de Guzman 


El Pinciano occupies the undisputed seat of honor among the Greek professors 
who left a lasting mark on Spanish students. We know a great deal about his 
life, especially as professor at Salamanca, where he taught from 1522 to 1548. 
His published works on Latin authors have likewise received scholarly atten- 
tion, as well as the books he acquired for the University, which holds them 
to this day. Although Hernán Núñez did not write any work of grammar or 
publish any philological study on Greek authors, we know that he did study 
many of them in depth.*? He wrote copious notes in the books he read, but 
it is difficult to establish whether or not he wrote these notes with the class- 
room in mind. This would require a careful examination of dozens of printed 
Greek texts in search of evidence of classroom use; still, in many cases, it would 
remain unclear whether the notes were meant for teaching or were simply part 
of Nüfiez's own study process. Carmen Codofier, who has studied El Pinciano's 
marginalia to Latin texts,** correctly holds that “they are intended for personal 
consumption,” but she also points out that any form of commentary on an 
ancient text must be regarded as occurring within an academic context.*5 

I have already mentioned the bilingual booklets that Náfiez published for 
his students of Greek in 1519. His years in Salamanca did not yield any further 
publications of this sort, but rather a systematic policy of purchasing books 
intended for teaching, along with manuscripts that he had bought or copied 
in Italy and Alcalá. During his first years in Salamanca, Núñez probably relied 
on his own library; however, a 1532 list of 91 Greek books to be purchased by 
the University indicates that by then the situation had changed substantially.46 
The author of this list was without a doubt El Pinciano, who was well 


43 See above, n. 8. El Pinciano prepared a new edition of Epictetus that was published 
posthumously in 1555; it was based on his exemplar of the edition published in 1535 by 
Bartolomeo Zanetti; Salamanca, BH, Imp/33980, that can be consulted online, displays 
his corrections and printing marks. 

44 Codofier Merino 2002a, where a taxonomy of Pinciano's marginalia is offered; see also 
Codofier Merino 2002b. 

45 Codofier Merino 2002a, 855-856. 

46 X Bécares Botas 1998, 87-88. 
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acquainted with the Italian market; as a matter of fact, the list largely coin- 
cides with the documents bearing his signature and acknowledging receipt of 
the books when they were eventually delivered. Many of them were intended 
for language learning and reading comprehension: alphabeta, apophthegmata, 
erotemata, etymologica, fabulae, grammaticae, vocabularia, and scholia on 
Greek authors. 

Obviously, any Greek text could potentially be used for teaching, especially 
if it was accompanied by notes, and El Pinciano’s tireless efforts of reading and 
writing in the margins of the printed texts held at Salamanca were directed at 
least in part toward teaching. As for various manuscript copies of commentar- 
ies on Greek texts transmitting the exegetical works of Byzantine scholars, it 
should be mentioned that, for the most part, they did not circulate in print and 
could only be obtained through manual copying. While many of these manu- 
scripts, either copied or commissioned by El Pinciano, are held at Salamanca 
today, it is possible that a large number of them were originally copied in Italy 
or later on in Alcalá from the books of Ducas or of El Pinciano himself.” These 
texts were shared with other members of the Complutense environment — 
students of both Ducas and Núñez — and particularly with Juan de Vergara 
(1492-1557), who would become Cisneros's secretary and was at that time an 
outstanding student of Greek.^? Among them, we find manuscripts containing 
Lycophron’s Alexandra with a commentary by John Tzetzes,* as well as scholia 
on Theocritus?® and on Pindar’s Olympians.5! 

AsIhave pointed out, it is difficult to tell whether El Pinciano had a personal 
interest in these authors or simply found them appropriate for the classroom. 
However, the case of one of El Pinciano’s disciples at Salamanca (1508- 
1566) sheds light on the tools used to learn Greek by an adolescent whose 


47 On the manuscripts, see Signes Codofier 2003, Martinez Manzano 2010. These commen- 
taries were recommended by Vergara in his grammar (fol. vY, see above). 

48 Juande Vergara copied Mss. San Lorenzo de El Escorial, Biblioteca del Real Monasterio, R.1.7 
(Archimedes) and R.111.5 (a philosophical, poetic and rhetorical miscellany) in 1514; see 
Pérez Martin 2008, 39-42. 

49 Salamanca, BH, MS/9, copied by El Pinciano probably in Italy; see Signes Codofier 2003, 
279-284 and Plate 6. 

50 Salm. Ms/295 is a miscellany gathering different materials on Theocritus (certainly an 
author privileged by El Pinciano), including a Byzantine commentary, corrections to 
the Greek text and, in fols. 119-120, a group of notes composed by Núñez on Theocritus's 
poems Syrinx and Axe. See Signes Codofier 2003, 294-297 and Plate 11; according to him, 
the volume could have been copied in Alcala. 

51 Martínez Manzano 2000, according to whom Salamanca, BH, MS /769’s model was a man- 
uscript copy of Palaiologan materials on Pindar; El Pinciano copied it in Alcala but made 
no annotations on it. 
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talent for Greek and Latin literature and rhetoric earned him the praise of his 
professor5? Francisco de Mendoza, who served as bishop in numerous dio- 
ceses and was appointed cardinal in 1544, came from a high-ranking noble 
family and lived in Italy in the service of Emperor Charles v from 1545 to 1557, 
mostly in Rome. He is best known as the unofficial author of the book Tizón 
de la nobleza de España ("A Stain on the Spanish Nobility”), which created an 
uproar by denouncing the Jewish ancestry of many noble families (includ- 
ing his own) who had bought “blood purity" certificates. The fact that most 
of his library has been preserved (it is currently held at the National Library 
in Madrid)? has helped us trace the steps he took to learn Greek, which was 
considered as one important instrument among the many needed in order to 
understand the Holy Scriptures.9* 

When Mendoza approached a Greek text, he relied on previous translations 
and commentaries whenever possible. Thus, in 1525, at the age of sixteen, he 
read the /liad and the Odyssey on a copy of the 1488 editio princeps (Madrid, 
Biblioteca Nacional de España, Inc/227 and 228);55 the marginal notes men- 
tion *Raphael" in reference to the Latin translation of the Odyssey (Rome, 1510) 
made by Raffaele Maffei or Volaterranus (1451-1522). The translation employed 
to read the Iliad was that of Lorenzo Valla (Venice, 1502), referred to in notes 
as "Laurentius" Mendoza also relied on Urbanus Bolzanius, the author of the 
Institutiones grammaticae used by Ledesma, which helped the young student 
understand various verb forms. Other notes (e.g., those mentioning Ovid or 
Apollonius of Rhodes’ Argonautica) could reflect oral remarks by El Pinciano 
or Mendoza's simultaneous study of these authors on his own.?® 

In fact, at the end of 1525, Mendoza finished making a clean copy of various 
annotations to Greek texts, which he entitled Poscaenia (Madrid, Biblioteca 


52 Pérez Martín 20n. 

53 Fernández Pomar 1965, De Andrés 1974b. 

54 When he was still very young, Mendoza served as maestrescuela (i.e., teacher of clerics 
and poor students) of Salamanca's cathedral, where he taught Greek. 

55 See Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional de España, Inc/228, fol. 111". Most of the notes consist of 
transcriptions of a Greek word followed by its Latin translation, extensions of grammar 
rules, marks such as Nota bene with or without maniculae, translation of entire verses, 
similar passages in other texts, and Homeric citations by other authors. See Fig. 1.4: 
Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional de Espana, Inc/228, fols. 111"—. 

56 In his notes on Pindar’s poems and their scholia in the copy of the 1515 Roman edition 
(now Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional de España, R/21183), Mendoza mentions Homer several 
times and, therefore, should have read Pindar after Homer. In this printed book, we find 
few grammar notes, many indications of the mythological characters in the commentary, 
and scattered references to Latin authors, such as Cicero, Ovid (Metamorphoses) or Virgil 
(Georgics). 
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FIGURE 1.4 Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional de Espana, Inc/228, fols. 111Y—1" 


Nacional de Espana, Mss/6205) and dedicated it to his professor, El Pinciano. 
The first chapter, entitled Castigationes Orphei, contains corrections to Giunta’s 
1519 edition of the Argonautica. Taking a critical approach to the text, Mendoza 
located forms that constitute grammatical anomalies or are difficult to under- 
stand and corrected them using a manuscript of the text, various lexica, and 
quotations from Greek and Latin authors related through either language 
or contents. In terms of the reference works, he drew heavily on Hesychius’s 
Lexicon, Urbanus’s Institutiones, Chrysoloras’s Erotemata, and Giunta’s 1520 
Manuale Graecum.?” As for the other Greek authors who appear recurrently 
throughout the Poscaenia, such as Sophocles and Theocritus, it is clear that 
they formed part of the intensive Greek course that Mendoza was following 
that year5? Despite the impressive array of materials employed, the Poscaenia 
remains the work of a humanist in training who held onto his autograph copy, 


57 Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional de España, 2/64125. See Fernández Pomar 1965, 81 (no. 39). 

58 The Sophocles Mendoza studied is an exemplar of the Giuntine edition from 1522 (now 
Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional de España, T/5488). Mendoza read all the tragedies, repeat- 
ing and translating the Greek text on the margins. 
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a manuscript he was surely proud of. Today, this manuscript reveals a great 
deal about how Greek was taught at Salamanca. 


4 Conclusions 


In this brief overview, I have made use of various books published by Spanish 
Hellenists, as well as others read and annotated at the Universities of Alcala 
de Henares and Salamanca, in order to examine how various humanists who 
studied Greek in the first half of the sixteenth century became familiar with the 
language. These humanists belonged to a privileged generation of Spaniards 
who were able to interact with other humanists in Italy and Flanders. They 
shared with them a knowledge of Greek and a critical approach to Classical 
and Christian texts, which by that time were mostly distributed in print. They 
published grammars and bilingual editions, but only rarely did they write 
Greek texts of their own. Under the influence of Erasmus, they selected, from 
the large number of printed texts available in Greek, those that stood out not 
only in terms of their literary qualities, but also for their ability to enlighten the 
minds of young students. These texts could be dialogues between the pagan 
gods or prayers to the Virgin, Plato’s apophthegmata or Gregory of Nazianzus’s 
one-verse maxims. From their teacher El Pinciano or through readings of their 
own, they learned to approach Greek texts pen in hand, to write out Latin 
translations, and to employ dictionaries and other tools. As we have seen, 
students classified nouns and verbs in the margins of their books, looking up 
words in the dictionary and creating a literary web of Greek and Latin authors 
by identifying quotations or detecting parallel structures. All the while, as their 
comprehension of the Greek language steadily increased, their young minds 
conjured up fantasies about the grand discoveries they would make and the 
marvelous texts they would write. For some these dreams came to fruition, 
while for others they did not, but for all of them Greek had become an essen- 
tial point of reference. 


CHAPTER 2 


How Guillaume Budé Created His Commentarii 
Linguae Graecae: Budé's Greek Studies, 


1494 to ca. 1540 


Luigi-Alberto Sanchi 


1 Guillaume Budé's Legacy 


The development of Greek studies in France was a long-asting process, 
starting from the mid-fifteenth century and fostered by the presence of the 
Greek teacher and scribe George Hermonymos of Sparta in Paris from 1476 to 
ca. 1511.1 One of the key moments of this process is embodied by the human- 
ist Guillaume Bude (1468-1540),? a contemporary of Desiderius Erasmus of 
Rotterdam (1467-1536), best known as a talented Hellenist for his Commentarii 
linguae Graecae (1529), as well as for his Latin translations of few opuscula — 
being thus the first Frenchman to realize fresh translations from the Greek.? 
A scholar with a manifold knowledge, Guillaume Budé spent most of his adult 
life studying the ancient world through extensive readings of the classics and 
tackling linguistic, philological, and lexicographic questions concerning a 
large number of Greek and Latin authors. Budé's interests also encompassed 
late antique and medieval authors, whose works he read partly in manu- 
scripts and partly in the printed editions available during his time: a recent 
account of Budé's sources includes 207 documented items, 46 of which have 
been identified.^ As a member of King Francis 1’s court, Budé campaigned 


1 See in English Sandy 2002b, Kalatzi 2009, and Sanchi 2020a; in French Boulhol 2014 and 
Maillard et al. 2011, 1-214. 

2 On Guillaume Budé in general, see in English McNeil 1975, Sandy 2002a, Sandy 2018, McNeil 
1975, Sanchi 2017, and in French Delaruelle 2012, De La Garanderie 1995, De La Garanderie 
2010, Maillard et al. 1999, 41-96. With few exceptions, Budé's works are quoted from the four- 
volume Basle edition: see Budé ed. 1557. 

3 See below for the Commentarii. Bude started training in Greek in 1494, under the direction of 
Hermonymos. On Bude’s first translations (1502-1505), see Maillard et al. 1999, 43-45; Sanchi 
2008a; Martinelli Tempesta 2009; and Stok 2012, 288-301. The edition of Budé's translation of 
De tranquillitate animi by Stefano Martinelli Tempesta sets a new standard for these kinds of 
studies: see Budé ed. 2019. 

4 Sanchi 2018a; more information in Cattaneo 2019. Some important scholarly works have 
been devoted to Budé's study of Homer considering his annotated copy of the editio princeps 
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together with his humanist friends for the founding of a collegium trilingue in 
Paris; the appointment of two lecteurs du roi in 1530 marked the beginnings 
of this long-awaited project, which led to the institution of today’s Collége de 
France. It is therefore possible to define Bude as the father of Greek studies in 
modern France.® 

While the whole erudite production by Guillaume Bude shows his precise 
knowledge of several Greek sources, mostly quoted from the original texts, the 
Commentarii linguae Graecae, published posthumously in 1548, represent the 
summa of Bude's scholarship: this impressive work, the masterpiece of Budé's 
maturity, contains about eighteen thousand quotations.® Through the publica- 
tion of the Commentarii, the public was given the materials Budé had gath- 
ered during his entire life; they formed the basis for new lexica and became 
an ambitious new standard for sixteenth-century Hellenists and, more spe- 
cifically, for any further lexicographer until 1572, when Henricus Stephanus 
(Henri Estienne)'s Thesaurus was published. 


2 Budé's Intellectual Background 


What were the origins of and the reasons for Budé's extensive study of Greek? 
Answering such questions means interpreting some aspects of Greek human- 
ism in sixteenth-century Europe. Firstly, we should consider that Budé's main 
intellectual models were few Italian grammatici, philologists, and polymaths 
like Lorenzo Valla, Angelo Poliziano, Niccoló Perotti, or Ermolao Barbaro, 
whose works he carefully studied." Secondly, since the 1490s, Budé was in direct 


of the Homeric poems (Homer ed. 1488-89 - Princeton, Firestone Library, Ex 1 2681.1488 
copy 2): see Grafton 1997, 135-186; Pontani 2007; and Morantin 2017. 

5 Budéshowed his commitment in many ways, as may be seen in his letters of this period, but 
the key moment was probably September 1529, when his Commentarii linguae Graecae came 
out of Josse Bade's press, in Paris. The volume begins with a Greek preface, in which Budé 
reminded the King of his promise to finance Greek studies in France. See Sanchi 2006, 21-37 
and 281-287; and Sanchi 2020b. 

6 See Sanchi 2006, 58-63 for Budés methods of quoting, and 122-124 and 237-280 for details 
about the number of quotations and the authors quoted. 

7 See infra; Valla's Elegantiae are quoted in Budé's Annotationes in Pandectas (Mantovani 2007) 
and criticized in the Commentarii linguae Graecae (Sanchi 2003), as are Valla's Annotationes 
in Novum Testamentum in Budé's Annotationes in Pandectas (Sanchi 2019b, 31-34). Budé, 
who in his De Asse competed with the first of Poliziano' Miscellanea (1489), met in Florence 
the humanist's disciple Pietro Ricci or Crinitus, who let Budé read some of Poliziano's note- 
books (Sanchi 2014). The De Asse and the Commentarii may have been inspired by Barbaro's 
Castigationes Plinianae (1492-93) and Perotti's Cornu Copiae (1489). 
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contact with some Greek émigrés, like his teacher and scribe George 
Hermonymos - who also taught Greek to Johann Reuchlin and Erasmus - and 
Janus Lascaris, who became his friend and provided him with more Greek 
books. At the same time, he was active in the milieu of Parisian human- 
ism, mostly focused on philosophy as a preparation for theology, for which 
Paris was still one of the European capitals. Budé was part of the humanist 
circle of Jacques Lefévre d'Étaples (ca. 1450-1536), marked by philosophi- 
cal and religious interests and not too far from Erasmus, with whom Budé 
later corresponded. This context may explain why Budé studied in Greek the 
Aristotelian corpus, as well as the Septuagint, the New Testament, and the 
works of several Christian Patres.? We also know of some tools for the basic 
learning of Greek that were copied by Hermonymos for Budé: for example, 
Pseudo-Pollux's De cottidiana locutione (Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de 
France, gr. 3049), Pseudo-Phocylides' verse with an interlinear Latin transla- 
tion (Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, lat. 16707), and a composite vol- 
ume containing lists of verbs and words, including a Homeric lexicon (Vienna, 
Ósterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Phil. gr. 285). Budé completed this set with 
Aldus Manutius's 1496 Thesaurus cornucopiae (Paris, Bibliothéque nationale 
de France, Rés. X. 25) and Musurus's 1499 edition of the Etymologicum Magnum 
(Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, Rés. x. 63).1° 

Uncovering the reasons why Budé studied Greek language and literature is 
more difficult. Three areas of personal interest will be considered and explained 
in detail in this paper: (a) political theory and law in antiquity, as Budé is a 
seminal representative of French legal humanism; (b) Greek language and lit- 
erature as a tool for emendation and exegesis of Latin texts, essentially prose 
works, thanks to linguistic, historical, and scientific parallels; and (c) study of 
the Greek vocabulary as a derivational system. 


3 Greek Studies for Legal Humanism 


Guillaume Budé studied Roman law in Orleans from 1483 to 1486. Twenty-two 
years later, he published his first original work, a philological commentary on 
several points of Justinian's Digest: Annotationes in XXIV Pandectarum libros 
(1508). The major aim of this remarkable contribution was to show to jurists 


8 See Sanchi 2006, 125-129; Sanchi 2008b. 

9 See Sanchi 2018, 4-5; 8-9. 

10 Manutius ed. 1496; Etymologicum Magnum ed. 1499. See Sanchi 2018, 3 ("Ouvrages de 
grammaire et lexicologie grecques"). 
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that it was impossible to study Roman law — which then meant the Corpus 
Juris — without a deep knowledge of the whole ancient literature, history, lan- 
guage, and civilization. Therefore, Budé provided Greek equivalents of many 
Roman political or legal institutions and, for his demonstrations, used indis- 
criminately Greek and Latin sources of all sorts and genres, regardless of their 
immediate link to any legal question. Also, he added Biblical references to the 
Graeco-Roman materials, especially concerning philosophy and institutions. 
The first section of Book 1 of the Digest, De iustitia et iure, was particularly 
suitable for expanding on ethics, law, linguistics, and religion: along with other 
authors, like Cicero, Budé quoted from Aristotle's Politics and Ethics, in order 
to clarify the exact meaning of ‘equity’ (bonum et aequum, émietxetx) opposed 
to ius strictum and close to the ideal of copia." On a more philological ground, 
Budé tried to establish a few 'Graeca' of the original Digest that had been lost 
in the medieval copies of the text.!? 

Ancient Greek legal expressions actually gave Budé the first sketch of the 
project that later became the Commentarii linguae Graecae. In fact, even 
though he had started to collect lexicographical notes as early as he started 
reading Greek texts, the idea of gathering some Greek quotations was orig- 
inally limited to the Aé£etg dixavixat, in order for students to ease their way 
to the texts of Demosthenes and other Attic orators. This is what we learn by 
reading Budé's Greek afterword to the Commentarii, where he addressed "the 
young students fond of Greek literature" (“Tv vewv toîç t&v 'EXAvocàv Aóyov 
&ptepévotc").I^ As a result, a rough one-fourth of the whole work, its first part, 
is mainly dedicated to legal matters and gives a large amount of Greek equiva- 
lents for Roman legal expressions.!? 

Budé's curiosity for ancient legal matters reflects the attitude of both a 
philologist and a jurist. His forma mentis seems to have been determined by 
his acquaintance with law and admiration for the highly organized adminis- 
trations of the Hellenistic and Roman world, which he proposed as political 


11 See Sanchi 2019b. 

12 See Sanchi 2014, 236-237 (especially footnote 15). 

13 See Sanchi 2006, 40. 

14 Budé ed. 1557, 4, fol. Tt <7>". 

15 Budé ed. 1557, 4, 1-407 (of 1560 columns). See Sanchi 2006, 49-53; 173-196; and Sanchi 
2015. It must be noted that Bude’s prose style includes an impressive number of digres- 
sions, incidental remarks, and parenthetical additions, so that it is difficult to evaluate the 
exact number of sentences concerning a single subject. The 1544 volume of Forensia com- 
pletes Budé's production devoted to law. Robertus Stephanus published this volume after 
finding some of Budé's notebooks where typical French barristers' expressions were gath- 
ered with their Latin and sometimes Greek equivalents. See Budé ed. 1557, 3 (second unit 
after the Annotationes in Pandectas priores and posteriores, page-numbers restarting). 
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models to modern European monarchies. Moreover, since the various legal 
systems reflect the complexity of human and social life, Budé could easily find 
such aspects in a wide range of literary works, that is, in judiciary speeches, 
as well as comedies or satirical poems. 


4 Greek Literature for the Emendation of Latin Texts 


It would not be appropriate to call Guillaume Budé a ‘Greek philologist’ in the 
actual meaning of this word: quite seldom did he dare to submit an emenda- 
tion to a Greek text.!® Also, having spent most of his life in northern France, 
he could barely get printed or manuscript Greek sources, let alone gather a 
collection of Greek manuscripts for comparison with printed editions. The 
right time for this activity would come after Budé's death in 1540, primarily to 
improve the defective texts of many editiones principes. Nevertheless, like the 
most remarkable of his Italian predecessors, Bude was able to use information 
he found in Greek texts to fill gaps or correct errors in Latin texts. His De Asse 
et partibus eius, in five books, is a vast repository of this kind of philology.!” 
Such a task implied reading again and again as many ancient authors as pos- 
sible. Budé's personal or marginal annotations - to be found in his notebooks 
and in printed or manuscript volumes already identified, respectively — show 
his intellectual approach to the texts he had in his hands. It is also possible 
to document his progress in these readings, thanks to his explicit testimony 
and to additions he introduced in later editions of the same works. After pub- 
lication in 1515, his De Asse enjoyed six revised editions: 1516, 1522, 1524, 1527, 
1532, and 1541; each one includes new materials together with stylistic changes. 
They imply either new readings of the same quotations or the introduction 
of new quotations, sometimes taken from authors that were absent from or 
not often present in previous editions. The apparatus of the modern edition of 
De Asse offers examples of both kinds of modifications./? Along with the con- 
jectures and emendations of Latin authors and the Latin humanistic transla- 
tions already published with De Asse's first edition, these additions show how 
Budé's involvement in this activity was intense and consistent. 

Authors like Athenaeus, Plutarch, and Appian were progressively inserted 
into Budé’s work. Printed in 1514 by Aldus Manutius’s press, Athenaeus’s 


16 Fora list of philological and exegetical discussions included in Budé's Commentarii con- 
cerning Greek (and Latin) texts, see Sanchi 2006, 303. 

17 Budé ed. 1557, 2; Budé ed. 2018. 

18  Ibid.for De Asse's Books 1-3. 
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Deipnosophists had only one quotation — an anonymous one - in 1515.? The 
first version of De Asse came out in March 1515, which means that Budé had 
enjoyed the new reading only months before he published his book. The next 
De Asse edition was printed in October 1516 with the addition of numerous 
quotations from Athenaeus: this proves that studying this author became 
Budé's priority in 1515-1516.20 

In the 1515 edition of De Asse, some philological questions were left unan- 
swered due to the lack of the Greek texts of Plutarch’s Lives and Appian. 
Apparently, Budé understood that the Latin translations of the passages from 
these authors he was interested in were incorrect, but he could not see how 
to improve or correct them. The 1517 editio princeps of Plutarch’s Lives allowed 
him to resolve some points, as we can see in the 1522 Venetian edition of 
De Asse, as well as in the 1523 Epitome du livre de Asse.?! Yet Bude was unable 
to read some parts of Appian’s work in Greek before 1534. He managed to 
access the whole of Appian’s extant books thanks to Lazare de Baif, a friend 
and humanist, who at that time was serving as a French ambassador in Venice: 
Baif ordered a manuscript copy of Appian for him. Bude related the story in his 
book, praising Baif: 


I thought it was necessary to look for the true form of this sentence on 
a Greek volume, but I had the opportunity to read it only after a long 
time thanks to Lazare de Baif, a very competent scholar in both tongues 
(as proven by his books) and an ambassador in Venice, where that manu- 
script came from.?? 


Appian's editio princeps appeared only in 1551.23 The Commentarii also were 
carefully revised and augmented by Budé probably until the end of his life. 
Compared to the 1529 edition, the posthumous 1548 edition shows a large 
increase in materials; Robertus Stephanus (Robert Estienne) highlighted 
this fact on the frontpage: "tertia parte aucti” The number of Greek words 
explained, which amounted to about seven thousand in 1529, became about 
nine thousand in 1548. In the case of the Commentarii, there is an autograph 


19 X Athenaeus ed. 1514. Budé's own copy: Oxford, Bodleian Library, Auct. I R. 1.9. 

20 ~=— Ibid., xl. 

21  lbid.xxxix-xl; Bude ed. 2008, 157. 

22 Budé ed. 2018, 347: "Huius dicti fides ab exemplari Graeco petenda mihi visa est, quod mihi 
videre longo intervallo contigit beneficio Lazari Bayfii, utraque lingua doctissimi ut scripta 
eius testantur, qui legatione Venetiis functus est unde illud volumen profectum" 

23 On Budé’s Appian manuscript (Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, gr. 1682), see ibid. 
xxvi-xxvii. On Lazare de Baif, see Sanchi 2013. 
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testimony to each addition, since we have Budé's personal annotated copy of 
the 1529 edition (Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Res. x. 67). Its mar- 
gins are literally filled with Bude’s additions: some of these additions provide 
more quotations for the existing entries, while others are entirely new entries. 
For these new entries, Budé even wrote down the headlines to be printed in 
the book's margin in the future edition.?^ These annotations sometimes add 
other Greek authors and witness to new readings of the classics: for instance, 
many notes are taken from Homer, an author Budé had studied for a long time. 


5 The Greek Tongue as a Stem-System 


Guillaume Budé's Commentarii are a sort of dictionary without an alphabetical 
order (the Greek and the Latin Indexes may supply it), as well as, so to speak, a 
giant dissertation on the Greek tongue as a whole and in detail. The first part, 
mainly devoted to legal expressions, was expanded to become a sort of treatise 
on Greek nouns, while the second part, which is much more extensive, focuses 
mostly on verbal stems.?? This means that Bude progressively abandoned his 
first idea of producing a Greek lexicon of legal expressions, in order to convey 
a more general vision of the Greek language based on the verb. Consequently, 
the central part of the Commentarii is occupied by hundreds of entries, each 
concerning a stem-verb with its different meanings provided through textual 
examples, as in a thesaurus, and followed by the stem's derivations grouped 
by prefix. For example, for the verb ti8yu,26 nouns and adverbs derived from 
arotiOnut, ericievyut, avattOyp, etc. are listed in order and with textual evidence 
for all their meanings. Budé added to this entry, in parallel, the family of the 
verb xeiuaı, which is used as the passive of tiny. To Budé's eyes, though, all 
these verbs were not the same in-respect to their diatheses. Therefore, he did 
not treat them indifferently. He created sub-groups, based on the subtleties of 
the meanings of the active and middle voices of the Greek conjugation, which 
imply differences in meaning and syntax.?' The stem-organization, which 
Budé used only partially, was systematically adopted by Henricus Stephanus 
in his Thesaurus. 


24 See Sanchi 2006, 43-48; 173-236 passim. 

25 Budé ed. 1557, 4. 407-1258. The transition from the first to the second part is marked 
clearly: ibid. 407. 30-31. See Sanchi 2006, 50; 53-54. 

26 Budé ed. 1557, 4: 697, 29-726, 52. See Sanchi 2006, 205. This way of organizing the linguis- 
tic materials is reminiscent of Niccoló Perotti's Cornu Copiae (printed in 1489), a sort of 
encyclopedia of the Latin language in the form of a hypertrophic commentary on Martial. 

27 For details, see ibid. 71-72; 197-224. 
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Other paths of linguistic reflexion are to be found in the Commentarii. In 
fact, no component of the Greek language was left apart: the third large sec- 
tion of the work?® gathers entries on interjections, particles, affirmative and 
negative adverbs, conjunctions, and pronouns, along with idiomatic expres- 
sions, ellipses, and Greek lexical and syntactic influences in Latin. This part of 
the Commentarii includes a long discussion on Cicero,2° starting from his posi- 
tions on the nobility of Latin with respect to Greek, and ends with an excursus 
devoted to the Greek article, a linguistic tool that Latin does not have: Budé 
was thus willing to end his whole work with an argument that, in his mind, 
proved the superiority of Greek to Latin. 

Moreover, many of Budé's digressions in the Commentarii concern gram- 
matical issues like prepositions, prefixes, the accusative absolute, morphologi- 
cal peculiarities, and other special linguistic phaenomena that Bude treated per 
incidens; another series of digressions is devoted to the close field of rhetoric.2° 

A specific section contains Budé's opinion on the Greek origins of modern 
French, which he considered as probable and tried to prove through several 
examples found in French vocabulary, morphology, and phonetics.?! Even 
though most of these examples cannot be seriously taken into consideration 
nowadays (e.g., BAcnpou = blesser, ropooAeiv = parler, Asiyew = lécher), such 
attention to the French language may explain in part Budé's passion for the 
Greek tongue as a system if he really believed that Greek was the mother of 
French. This idea, which he shared with other French contemporaries like 
Geoffroy Tory (ca. 1480-1533), continued to be popular even later, as shown by 
Henricus Stephanus's 1565 Traicté de la conformité du language francois avec le 
grec. This theory corresponded to a political agenda: to prove to Italians, who 
claimed that their language was close to Latin, that the French could claim 
the Greek origin of their tongue and that, therefore, their culture was equally 
or even more prestigious. Within this context, Budé polemics against Cicero's 
assertions on the superiority of Latin finds an explanation. 


28 Budé ed. 1557, 4:1258-1560. See Sanchi 2006, 54-56 and 224-236 for details. 

29 Budé ed.1557, 4:1419,1-1451,54. See Sanchi 2006, 97-1n.. Budé's diatriba concerns most of 
all Ciceronianism: Erasmus's Ciceronianus was published in 1528, the year before the first 
edition of the Commentarii. 

30 See Sanchi 2006, 67-75 (grammar); 76-81 (rhetoric); and 299-301 (index of all digressions). 

31 lbid. m-ug. 
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6 Conclusions 


As we have seen from these examples, Budé had a strong passion for Greek 
language and literature, which allowed him to carry out a huge amount of criti- 
cal work on Greek sources towards the revision of his Commentarii. Since his 
personal discovery, in 1494, of the treasures that this ancient civilization could 
add to his knowledge of Latin, he never stopped learning, reading, and reflect- 
ing on every Greek text he was able to find. His political motivation may have 
exceeded his scientific interests, but in fact they both converged in the ideal to 
foster France’s humanist movement and, in this way, to improve the kingdom’s 
rank among European countries thanks to its literary and erudite production. 
Budé's legacy is certainly manifold, but the best fruits of his activity lie par- 
ticularly in the glorious era Greek studies enjoyed in France in the generations 
after him. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Study of Greek in Guillaume Budé's Collection 
of Greek Letters 


Gianmario Cattaneo 


As Luigi-Alberto Sanchi has shown in the previous essay, Guillaume Budé is 
rightly considered the pioneer of Greek studies in France, mainly because of 
his Commentarii linguae Graecae. Bude was also the first Renaissance scholar to 
collect and publish a collection of his own letters written exclusively in Greek: 
in fact, he wrote fifty-five letters in Greek, dated from 1516 to 1525, to important 
scholars of that time, such as Janus Lascaris, Francois Rabelais, and Erasmus, 
as well as to other French humanists, such as Germain de Brie, Christophe de 
Longueil, Jacques Toussain, and Jean de La Forest. Budé probably started to 
write in Greek because he was encouraged by the favorable opinions of both 
his English friend Cuthbert Tunstall (1474-1559) and Erasmus regarding his 
knowledge of ancient Greek, as we can see from this letter to Erasmus, dated 
26 November 1516: 


So I am really proud that the ambassador of the King of England, 
Cuthbert Tunstall, a man (as you testified to me) who is especially wor- 
thy of praises for his remarkable and charming knowledge of Greek and 
Latin, has joined, in my favor, his testimony to yours, especially regarding 
my knowledge of Greek. In fact, trusting your authority, I renounce my 
own judgment in order to believe that I could write brief letters in Greek, 
too, competing (even though I am self-taught, late of learning, and with- 
out method) with the most famous humanists of the younger generation, 
who started learning it in their youth.! 


1 Erasmus ed. 1910, 391 (493): "Itaque magnopere triumpho legatum illum Regis Angliae 
Cutbertum Tunstallum, virum (ut tu mihi fidem fecisti) imprimis commendabilem eximia et 
amoena utriusque linguae peritia, ultro etiam mihi tecum testimonium praebere, praesertim 
quod ad Graecam eruditionem attinet. Nam vestra amborum autoritate fretus, iudicio meo 
ipsius interdum fidem abrogo, ut vel me quoque Graece scriptitare posse epistolia confidam, 
evaimoy SNdev Euauröv rıdels (tov adtouabhh, Tov optuahh, Tov ws EtuXE nenaðevpévov) Tots TE 
TOV VEWTEPIKAY ÒVOAOTOTATOIÇ Kal TIS MaLdonadetas TeTUYNXOOL.” 
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Budé wrote and sent his first letter in Greek soon after this epistle, on 
17 January 1517. The last Greek letter is dated 15 March 1525, but it is difficult 
to explain why Budé then decided to stop writing in Greek. Perhaps, as Guy 
Lavoie says, Budé considered his reputation in this domain as well established, 
and therefore supposed that writing exclusively in Greek was not necessary 
anymore.” Nevertheless, he continued to work on the letters until the very end 
of his life, probably because he realized that they could be the perfect instru- 
ment to promote Greek studies in France. 

In addition to being very fine pieces of literature, these letters also attest to 
Budé's high level of fluency in writing Greek. Moreover, they represent a pre- 
cious source regarding the teaching of Greek and the trade of Greek books in 
Renaissance France. Since they do not offer us a linear history of Greek studies 
in Renaissance France but just some glimpses, we are forced to jump from one 
letter to the other in order to glean some information. 

This paper presents an overview of Budé's Greek letters and an analysis of 
some of them dealing with the study of Greek in sixteenth-century France. 
I will consider, in particular, a group of letters regarding Budé's education and 
documenting the trading of books, the spread of Greek studies in France, and 
the contacts Budé established with other scholars.^ However, before describ- 
ing the contents of these letters, I will briefly outline the history of the text. 


1 The Text and its History 


There is no extant manuscript containing Budé's corpus of Greek letters. 
The complete collection was first published in 1531 in the appendix of his 
Epistolarum latinarum libri V, but some had already appeared in the previous 
collections of Budé's Latin letters. Eight letters were printed in 1520,5 thirty 


2 Lavoie 1977, 20. 

3 Seebelow, section 1. 

4 Iquote Bude's letters according to the serial numbers that Delaruelle 1907a (= D.) and Lavoie 
1977 (= L.) attributed to them. All translations of the Greek and Latin texts are mine. 

5 Budé ed. 1520: Louis Budé (6 D.; 15 L.); Guillaume Du Maine (28 D., 45 L.); Guillaume Du 
Maine (29 D., 46 L.); Guillaume Du Maine (32 D., 47 L.); Janus Lascaris (34 D., 27 L.); Erasmus 
(44 D.); Christophe de Longueil (48 D., 39 L.); Richard Croke (49 D.; 16 L.). 
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in 1522,6 and seventeen new letters appeared in the 1531 edition.” In the mean- 
time, in 1526, Budé's friend and pupil Jacques Toussain? published a commen- 
tary on Bude's letters that had appeared in 1520 and 1522. Even though he did 
not comment on the letters written in Greek, he expressed his opinion about 
them in the preface: 


I turned then to these Greek letters, which are interposed between the 
Latin ones, so that no one could persist in the ignorance of a different 
language or plead it as an excuse, and I decided to explain them in a 
familiar way rather than propose an embellished and catchy interpreta- 
tion. In fact, with God's help, soon we are going to give a public lecture 
on the whole corpus of his famous Attic letters, which are imbued with 
Hymettus's honey, and I am sure this will be very useful to those who 
want to study Greek.? 


Even though we are not sure that Toussain actually lectured on Budé's Greek 
letters,!° this passage proves their incredible success just few years after their 
publication. In fact, Toussain considered them to be a perfect textbook for 
beginners because of their style, which he compared to the sweetness of 
Mount Hymettus's honey. Toussain's preface was reprinted, with some small 


6 Bude ed.1522: Germain de Brie (79 D., 6 L.); Jacques Toussain (84 D., 86 L.); Germain de Brie 
(85 D., 8 L.); Guillaume Du Maine (91 D., 50 L.); Janus Lascaris (93 D., 29 L.); Guillaume Du 
Maine (99 D., 52 L.); Janus Lascaris (102 D., 30 L.); Germain de Brie (103 D., 10 L.); Germain 
de Brie (104 D., u L.); Guillaume Du Maine (110 D., 54 L.); Pierre Lamy (11 D., 23 L.); Philecoos 
(2 D.,60 L.); Guillaume Du Maine (113 D., 55L.); Germain de Brie (115 D.,12 L.); Janus Lascaris 
(u6 D., 31 L.); Philetairos (117 D.); Philecoos (119 D., 61 L.); Philecoos (121 D., 62 L.); Guillaume 
Du Maine (122 D., 56 L.); Guillaume Du Maine (124 D., 57 L.); Guillaume Du Maine (125 D., 
58 L.); Guillaume Du Maine (126 D., 59 L.); Philecoos (127 D., 64 L.); Philecoos (128 D., 65 L.); 
Germain de Brie (131 D., 3 L.); Germain de Brie (132 D., 13 L.); Guillaume Du Maine (133 D., 
51 L.); Guillaume Du Maine (134 D., 53 L.); Pierre Gilles (135 D., 17 L.). 

7 Bude ed. 1531: François Rabelais (141 D., 68 L.); Pierre Lamy (142 D., 24 L.); Janus Lascaris 
(143 D., 33 L.); Jean de La Forest (146 D., 19 L.); Erasmus (147 D.); Erasmus (148 D.); Germain 
de Brie (149 D., 14 L.); Janus Lascaris (150 D., 35 L.); Claude Robertet (151 D., 78 L.); Francois 
Robertet (152 D., 79 L.); Jacques Toussain (153 D., 88 L.); Francois Robertet (154 D., 80 L.); 
Claude Robertet (155 D., 81 L.); Francois Robertet (156 D., 82 L.); Jean de La Forest (157 D., 
20 L.); Francois Robertet (158 D., 83 L.); Claude and Francois Robertet (159 D., 84 L.). 

On Toussain, see especially Maillard and Flamand 2010, 369-569. 

Toussain ed. 1526, [17]: “Verti ad haec ipse quidem, ne quis alterius dialecti aut perseverat 
aut excuset ignorationem, Graeca dumtaxat Latinis interserta, stilo familiari explanatio- 
nis potius quam phaleratae cuiusdam et vendibilis interpretationis ratione habita. Nam in 
totum Atticas illas eiusdem epistulas melleque perfusas Hymettio publica praelectione brevi 
abv 0cQ sumus enarraturi, rem profecto Graecae linguae candidatis mire perfuturam.’ 

10 See Lavoie 1977, 23. 
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adjustments, in the 1531 edition of Budé's letters: here, Toussain’s commen- 
tary is integrated as footnotes or marginalia. The 1531 edition was reprinted 
in Budé's famous Opera omnia in four volumes, which was published in 1557 
by Nicolaus Episcopius.! Moreover in 1540, Budé allowed the humanist 
Guillaume Plancon to produce a new edition of his Greek letters:'? in fact, 
since Plancon wanted to print an edition of Budé's collection of epistles, Budé 
gave him his exemplar with new corrections and annotations.’ As stated in 
the preface, which was written in Greek as well, this volume was explicitly 
directed to students of Greek: 


Guillaume Plancon to the lovers of Greek: may they be well and prosper- 
ous in the study of Greek and Latin letters. O dear young men, since I have 
often thought and recalled in my mind your ardor and your desire for 
Greek culture, which is so celebrated nowadays, I told myself that I would 
do something useful and capable of lightening your labor if I undertook 
to edit with the best possible care the Greek letters by Guillaume Budé 
or, so to speak, the "Wise Ox,"^ who (may envy be far from my words!) by 
far surpassed all our contemporaries who were in some way famous and 
celebrated because of their knowledge of Greek and Latin, thanks to his 
exaggerated zeal and his naturally trained talent. 


11 Budé ed. 1557. On Episcopius, see Wackermagel 1881; Bietenholz 1985b. 

12 This edition was reprinted three times in the sixteenth century: in 1550, 1556 and 1567. See 
Lavoie 1977, 23. 

13 Budé ed. 1540, 4: “Eyoi 8& nepi tavd’ éxddcews Stavoovpev xal Ppovrilovri tod £yyetprjuo- 
toc toto08' drootareov elvat uot tapéoty, npiv y’ dv yw dvaxowwoatuny Bovdaiw adt@ mepi 
npayuartos dAov. Abt Tolvuv xowworocyyoavtos ¿oÔ xoi TOÔ TODE TolEty adTOV Anaıthoovrog, 
ovy ÖnWg Todt’ ENEOTPEWE uot, AAAA THV iSiav adtod BißAov avdaupetwg te xoi NOEwS xpfjcOot 
&xt BovAolumv Edwxev. Af) yàp &vfjv xà èv ldloxelpwg oeonperwpéva Kal Erravwplwpeva, TH 
Òt petaxexoouynpeva, ¿via dé xai paMov anyxpiBwpeva, domep tots vd te vOv xod Tà npóoðev 
éxdobevta mapeketdcovar yévoit ðv xatcdyrov.” [“While I was considering and thinking 
about the edition of these letters, I was about to give up this project, but then I informed 
Bude about the whole thing. So, I talked with him and asked permission to realize this 
work, and not only did he not deny it to me, but he also gave me willingly and kindly 
his own exemplar, so that I could use it as I pleased. Indeed, there were notes and cor- 
rections by his own hand, as well as adjustments (some of them consist of very accurate 
revisions), and this will be clear for those who would like to compare the former editions 
with mine]. 

14 Budé jokes on his own surname (Bovdatos: Bods daryıwv “the wise ox”) in a letter to 
Erasmus. See Erasmus ed. 1910, 275 (435); De La Garanderie 1967, 68. 

15 Budé ed. 1540, 3-4: “TovateAyog IIAdyxos tots «àv “EMyvixdv Adywv Epdor ed te npdrreiv 
xai TH SittoyAwttia edtuyds Evrpißew. TIoMaxıs map’ £go. Evduunodnevos xod xorcà Tov 
vodv dvanoAnoas Thy npoduniav xol piropdberav thy duETEpav, à véot poo@ıA&otaroı, Thy c 
TA TOV EMjvwv Pepopevnv xà vuvi Teplamovdacta, THY TTPODPyYoU TI xal THY buav omovdyv 
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The differences between the 1520-1522, 1531, and 1540 editions mostly regard 
the stylistic features of the letters, as we can see from the critical apparatus of 
Budé's Greek letters to Erasmus, which were published by Percy Stafford Allen 
in the Opus epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami. For instance, in the letter 
sent to Erasmus in early September 1519 (44 D.),!” Budé first corrected the mis- 
spelling «àv auoıßoiwv!8 to av duotBatwv,!9 and then added ypapydtwv.2° Thus, 
we will quote Budé's letters from the last edition approved by the author, i.e., 
Plancon’s edition, published in Paris in 1540. 

In 1574, Antoine Pichon reprinted Plancon’s text adding the first Latin trans- 
lation of Budé's Greek letters. Pichon introduced the Latin translation in order 
to make this work more accessible to a broader audience, as we can see from 
the preface.?! According to Plancon and Pichon, Bude’s collection was actually 
perceived as a handbook for students of Greek, and particularly for beginners. 
Hence, Pichon decided to provide a Latin translation of the letters. 

Five years later, Claude de Craon published the first commentary on Budé's 
Greek epistles,?? especially devoted to the explanation the linguistic features 
of Budé's correspondence: 


¿nixovpiovvtwv notrjcecOot nynoduny Eywye, el Tod Bovdatov tod we ciety Bovdanrovos, xat 
TOUS EG fluv TH Ye SitTOYAWTTIa duwoyenwg yvwpipovç xai meptBontous Und Tig &yav arov- 
Bfjc te xai edevtac emternds eEnounuevng &ravtaç (ànein 86 c Adyw POdvoc) TOAD Trapevdoxt- 
podvtos, emtatoAds "EMyvinas nord THY evdexouevyy emiperciav Einyhodaı emıßodolunv.” 

16 The three letters are published in Erasmus ed. 1922, 60-63 (1011); Erasmus ed. 1924, 
440-442 (1439); 453-455 (1446). The correspondence between Bude and Erasmus was 
translated into French by De La Garanderie 1967 (Bude's letters are translated at pages 
206-209; 242-244; 245-246). 

17 This letter is published in Bude ed. 1520, 121-124"; Bude ed. 1531, 5-6‘; Bude ed. 1540, 
30-35; Erasmus ed. 1922, 60-63. On the date of this letter see De La Garanderie 1967, 209. 

18 Budé ed. 1520, 122°. 

19 Budé ed. 1531, 5”. 

20 Budé ed. 1540, 31. 

21 Budé ed. 1574, [27-2"]: “In hoc igitur elegantissimo huius locupletissimi auctoris opere inter- 
pretando effecimus ut quae antea diligentissimus lector idemque doctissimus vix attingere 
poterat, nunc pueri etiam rudiores vel conniventibus oculis unoque propemodum intuitu 
observare et intelligere valeant, sicque sua studia promovere, illis modo adsit laboriosa indu- 
stria [...] [“By translating this really elegant book by this very copious author, I ensured 
that also the rudest students could read and understand, in the blink of an eye and with 
almost one look, the things that even the most careful and brilliant reader could barely 
catch before, and so improve their studies, but just if they will zealously devote them- 
selves to them [...]."]. 

22 Craon ed. 1579. 
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As it is approximately seven months, o illustrious prelate Rochefocauld,?3 
(just after spending the whole of last year studying nothing that was not 
Greek) since I started writing some notes on Bude’s Greek letters, hence 
it came to mind that I should publish my commentary, which is written 
in a childish, ridiculous, and inerudite way, but in my opinion it will be 
useful for beginners and the most unskilled students, with the dedication 
to a famous and important figure [...].24 


The turning point in the history of the studies on Bude’s collected letters was 
the publication of the Répertoire analytique et chronologique de la correspon- 
dance de Guillaume Budé by Louis Delaruelle in 1907. Delaruelle collected, 
dated, and ordered chronologically Bude’s correspondence, adding a brief 
summary of each letter and indicating with two asterisks the letters that were 
entirely written in Greek. In 1977, Guy Lavoie, with the collaboration of Roland 
Galibois, produced the first French translation of all Budé's Greek letters, except 
for those already translated in 1967 by Marie-Madeleine De La Garanderie in 
La correspondance d'Erasme et de Guillaume Budé.?® 


2 In Search of Teachers and Books 


As Pascal Boulhol pointed out, “la situation des études grecques dans le roy- 
aume de France à la fin du xv* siècle était déplorable. Quelques hellénistes 
solitaires étudiaient chacun dans son coin, presque honteusement, sans qu'il 
existát rien de comparable à la ferveur collective et à l'émulation."?6 This 
assumption is confirmed by a group of letters that contain some references to 
Budé's education: these letters are especially interesting because they repre- 
sent a precious source regarding the state of Greek studies in France between 
the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century. The first is 


23 Craon refers to Jean de la Rochefocauld, abbot of the monastery of Marmoutier from 1563 
until 1583 and dedicatee of this volume. On the history of this monastery, see Lelong 1989. 

24 Craon ed. 1579, [2']: "Cum abhinc septem plusminus menses, Rupifocalde praesul amplis- 
sime, paulo post quam integrum ego annum superiorem nulla ferme alia in re quam 
Graecarum litterarum studio consumpsi, annotationes quasdam in Graecas Budaei episto- 
las scribere coepissem, iam inde in mentem mihi venit faciendum omnino mihi esse, ut ii 
nostri commentarioli pueriles illi quidem et irridendi nec satis erudite scripti, sed tironibus 
tamen et rudioribus non inutiles meo iudicio futuri, amplissimi cuiusdam viri et augusti 
nomen praeferrent exeuntes in publico [...].’ 

25 See above, n. 16. 

26  Boulhol 2014, 181. 
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a letter to his pupil and friend Christophe de Longueil (1485-1522),27 sent on 
15 October 1519 (48 D.; 39 L.).28 Bude congratulates Christophe for his progress 
in Greek letters,?9 but at the same time praises himself as the promoter of liter- 
ary studies in sixteenth-century France.?? In particular, Bude asserts that he 
gained a certain reputation especially because of his knowledge of Greek: 


In fact, after having first acquired among my fellow citizens the reputa- 
tion of possessing some knowledge of Greek letters, so to speak, I do not 
know how I could not incur a charge of ignorance, since I could be sur- 
passed by you or by one of the new experts in this discipline [... ].?! 


As we can see from this passage, Budé was also afraid that Christophe de 
Longueil could soon surpass him in this field; consequently, he wanted to 
stress the fact that, when he started his career, there was no teacher of Greek 
in France. 


In fact, one of you could say to me: "Who could follow your steps with- 
out hesitation? You did not have any teacher, you did not follow anyone 
who was an expert in these things, you moved back and forth because of 
your desire and you looked very shaken, so you could slowly reach the 
middle of this path but not the very end. How could we, who resort to 
a teacher, [...] not save a lot of time and energy in doing what you did 


27 On Christophe de Longueil, see Simar 1911; Becker 1924; Lavoie 1977, 181-184. 

28 The letter is published in Bude ed. 1531, 3-4”; Bude ed. 1540, 19-26. 

29 Budé ed. 1540, 20: "Kai tò pév np&Tov sXoAI Hör uot &yovrı, Stov te dp&aiunv axerccoyévo, TH 
ypdnnard cov náv emretacbat uot Eneidov, cvvndduny ye col evOdc tig onovdijc Thode dva- 
yvoùç xai THs EMddcEws Hg yav £v TaLdeia TH EMyvixh.” [“First of all, since I was at leisure 
and did not know where to begin, it came to my mind to read again your letter, and, when 
I was reading it, suddenly I rejoiced at your zeal and your extraordinary progress in Greek 
studies.” ]. 

30 Budé ed. 1540, 20: “Kai èv dy xai toto npoodeinv dv (anein de qOóvoc), Gc ye too THY yvnoiav 
TOV YOUUUATwWV aToOvdHV EREUBEPONPENÜG TE Kal ÖAOTXEPWGS ExTovelv KAoHYNTS xoic orovõai- 
otc tots y’ evtadOa yeyova, xarobd te tod exitySevpatos volg Keto xolg xat’ Eue xatpka.” 
[^I would like to add one thing (may envy be away! ): for the zealous scholars who live here, 
I was the promoter of the liberal and absolute devotion to the genuine practice of letters, 
and I started this wonderful practice for the Frenchmen of my generation.” |. 

31 Budé ed. 1540, 23: “Kat yap tor adtdg Soxety elvai tig qoc tolg moAltuug oic &uols En 
TH EMyvixdv Aóyov orotetivody Eriotnun, Qonep ox E00’ Owe, el Uno cob notè napev- 
Soxımobuevog, E19 Und Tov TWV Evayyos El TH EMLYELONUAT! TOOTW yvwpipwv, odx dv àpaðiav 
ópAoua [...].” 
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alone with extreme suffering, since you were deprived of a master, as well 
as classmates?"32 


Indeed, Bude taught himself the rudiments of the Greek language, even though, 
in 1494, he took some lessons from the Greek scholar George Hermonymos,33 
who had been in Paris since 1476 and had become a renowned teacher of 
Greek.34 Nevertheless, the fact that Bude omitted to mentioning these lessons 
may not be casual: other scholars, such as Erasmus and Johann Reuchlin, also 
denounced the poor quality of Hermonymos's teaching,?* and Bude himself 
mentioned it in a Latin letter to Cuthbert Tunstall (9 D.; 19 May 1517).36 In this 
epistle, Budé criticized Hermonymos and his methods, and said that he was 
deceived by Hermonymos's superficial knowledge of Greek, but then became 
one of his students because, at that time, George Hermonymos was the only 
Greek teacher available in France.3” 

In another Greek letter (155 D.; 81 L.), sent to Claude Robertet (fifteenth- 
sixteenth century)?? on 9 December 1524,3? Bude asserted that he began to 
study Greek quite late, and initially had to study it without any support or 
help. Budé also complained about the lack of books during the first stages of 
his education: 


"ES 


32 Budé ed. 1540, 22: “AMa yàp qrjceté Tis dv budv- ‘tic obx dv devadvorto Kat’ brvoc cot xataxo- 
Aoudelv; "Oc ye ot8evóc dxobcoc SidacxcAov, ovdevi te OSEnoTE TETANTIAKWS TAY ónoco0y 
eurelpwv, dttwv Oy tHde xdxeice Und THs npoßunlas xat nepivooroüvri £oucoc, Bpadews dpa 
xoi Tv dy Std LEO Eqixeabat, ur) TL 87) cv Ecydtwv, NOvv Orc. ‘Huei dé ol tod SidaoxdAov 
gortavtes [...] n&g odx dv Td nAeiotov Tod xpóvou xai novov xepdjaater, ev olg ob ye povatwv 
Sew  exanxondbetc, oby ÖTWg TAY NYOLMEVWV, BAG xal THY TUMPLAOTOVOUVTWV duotpiv." 

33 On Budé’s formation at Hermonymos’s school, see Delaruelle 1907b, 69-72; McNeil 1976, 
9-10; Sanchi 2002, 18-19. 

34 On Hermonymos, after the seminal essay by Omont 1885, see especially Kalatzi 2006; 
Kalatzi 2009; Maillard and Flamand 2010, 1-214; Martinelli Tempesta 2020. On his lec- 
tureship in Paris, see Irigoin 1977; Kalatzi 2006, 356-363. As we can see from Maillard 
et al. 1999, 93-96 and Sanchi 2018a, many manuscripts owned by Bude were copied 
by Hermonymos. I have traced the influence of George Hermonymos’s manuscripts in 
Budé's Commentarii in Cattaneo 2019. 

35 See Delaruelle 1907b, 71-72; McNeil 1975, 9. 

36 The letter is edited in Bude ed. 1531, Cx1I7—CXVII". 

37 Budé ed. 1531, cxvr". This passage is also discussed in Delaruelle 1907b, 72. 

38 Claude and Fracois Robertet were the sons of Florimond Robertet, treasurer of France 
during the reign of Francis 1. Claude became royal secretary in 1519. On the biography of 
the Robertet brothers, see Lavoie 1977, 295. 

39 The letter is published in Bude ed. 1531, 23"; Bude ed. 1540, 129-130. 
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But in my case another misfortune was added to this unfortunately late 
formation: being self-taught [...] Now add, if you want, the lack of books, 
which oppressed me during my hard work: in fact, I was deprived of all 
the other elements useful to this education.^? 


After the unsuccessful encounter with George Hermonymos, Budé came into 
contact with Janus Lascaris, who arrived in France in 1495-1496 in the reti- 
nue of Charles vırı.* As Luigi-Alberto Sanchi states, “la rencontre de Janus 
Lascaris, le Rhyndacien (1445-1534), a été bien plus fructueuse pour Budé sur 
le plan intellectuel”:*? in fact, Lascaris gave Bude some individual lessons in 
Greek* and later helped him collect some Greek books he did not own. 

For instance, in 1524, Janus sent him a copy of the seventeenth book of 
Diodorus of Sicily's History (93-102 D.; 29-30 L.):** this manuscript is now 
preserved in the Bibliothéque nationale de France as Ms. gr. 1668 and was 
copied from Ms. Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, gr. Z. 376:* in fact, at 
that time, Lascaris was in Venice, recruiting students for the Greek College in 
Milan.*¢ Lascaris sent Bude the quires of this codex at two different moments, 
as we can see from the aforementioned letters: 


I have read, o brother, your letter, which was sent here?” to me from 
my house in the city, but I have not seen the quaternions yet, because 
I wanted to keep them there, while you take care of the remaining quires, 
so that I can bind them together.*? 


40 Budé ed. 1540, 130: “AMà yàp xai THSE TH Optrabia obtw Suotuyxei tò y’ EmiBaMov por uépoc 
xai do 8) oby Hrtov npoceyevero Svatbyna, TO adtoMadh yevéaOon. [...] Todtog yoðv npoci- 
Oer vOv, ei Soxet, Tov BıBAlwv andvıv Thy tote pe dyxovoav peTaEd UmepirAonovodvta, návtwv 
ye 81) TOV dow meds THY nadelay TAdTHY EITHSElwy drtopoduevov.” 

41  OnLascaris’s life, see especially Pontani 1992; Irigoin 1997; Ceresa 2004. On his books and 
his activity as scribe, see Mondrain 2000. 

42 Sanchi 2006, 19. On their correspondence, see Sanchi 2008. 

43 See Delaruelle 1907b, 73-74; McNeil 1975, 10-11; Sanchi 2006, 19. 

44 These letters, dated 1 May and 12 June 1521, are published in Bude ed. 1531, 127-13"; Bude 
ed. 1540, 65-70. 

45 On the Paris manuscript, see Maillard et al. 1999, 94; Sanchi 2006, 128-129. 

46 See Ceresa 2004, 788. 

47 Bude was in Chätillon-sur-Seine, in the retinue of King Francis 1. See Delaruelle 
19072, 146. 

48 Budé ed. 1540, 65: "Avéyvo yv, à dÕEApéÉ, Thy ErniotoANv THY aj otxobev uot evedSe &nonrep- 
gdeloav &x tig nörewmg, oŬnw 8€ Terpadıa eldov, &rep exet Siacwlecbat HBovanoyy, Ev Saw od dr 
EIUEAELAG Éyetc xà ond, ÖNWg TOUTOIS GUvapeNTETAL.” 
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I want you to know, dearest of all friends and brother, that I have 
received just now the six quaternions of Diodorus with your message, 
after having taken the preceding two with your former letter [...].*? 


In fact, as we can see from the structure of this manuscript, it is made up of 
eight quaternions that were later bound together. Budé then wrote his ex libris 
on the top of the first folio and annotated the manuscript several times in the 
margins. The exchange of books between Lascaris and Bude is also demon- 
strated by two Latin letters that were sent at the beginning of 1510: in the first 
one (25 L.),5° Lascaris said that he had sent Budé part of Plutarch's Moralia 
printed by Aldus Manutius in 1509°! and asked him about the quires that were 
not in his possession yet.52 Moreover, Lascaris promised to send him a copy 
of Arrian’s Anabasis of Alexander, whose Latin translation was published in 
Pesaro in 1508.5? In his reply (1 D.; 26 L.),5* Bude thanked Lascaris, said that 
he had only twenty-one quires of Plutarch’s Aldine, and then asked for other 
books, in particular some commentaries on Aristotle’s and Galen's treatises.55 
From the beginning of the sixteenth century onwards, Greek studies in France 
developed significantly: on 12 August 1507, Gilles de Gourmont was responsible 
for the first Greek book ever printed in France, the Liber gnomagyricus edited 


49 Budé ed. 1540, 67: “Tot pév, Ô navrwv TAY oov HOiote xod adtdderge, dnoAaßövras Huds 
Evaryxos TÀ EE tetpåðia TOD Atodwpov adv TH Eta toAtw, npótepóv Y amELANPdTAS cà 800 npôta 
abv TH of EmtotoAy [...].” 

50 The letter, dated 13 January 1510, is published in Legrand 1885, 330. 

51 On this letter, see Sanchi 2006, 126. This edition is Plutarch ed. 1509. 

52 Legrand 1885, 330: “Mi Guillelme, miseram tibi, cum adhuc Venetiis essem, eam partem 
Moralium Plutarchi quae interim erat impressa; dum exigo reliquam ab Aldo per litteras, 
de numero quaternionum quos tibi misi non convenimus." [“O Guillaume, I sent you, while 
I was still in Venice, the part of Plutarch's Moralia which was printed so far; now I am 
sending a letter to Aldus to ask for the other, but Iam doubtful about the number of qua- 
ternions I sent you". 

53 Legrand 1885, 330: “Erit cum iis etiam Arrianus quem petisti." “With them, there will be the 
Arrian you asked for.’ This Latin translation was made by Bartolomeo Fazio (1410-1457), 
and this editon is Arrian ed. 1508. See Stadter 1976, 7-12. 

54 Budé answered on 14 March 1510 and the letter is published in Legrand 1885, 331-333. 

55 Legrand 1885, 332: "Verum in Metaphysica et in libros De anima commentarios desidero. 
[...] Itaque magnopere hoc a te contenderim ut, si diucule in otio esse te contigerit, nonnul- 
los Galeni libros exscribendos mihi cures, si tamen apud Demetrium extant.’ [“I long for 
the commentaries on the Metaphysics and on the books On the soul. [...] I would like to 
ask you, if you have some free time, to provide me a copy of some of Galen's books, if 
Demetrius still has them.”]. This Demetrius is Demetrius Chalcondyles (1423-1511), who 
was professor of Greek in Milan and teacher of Lascaris in Florence. 
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by Francois Tissard (1460-ca. 1509).°° In 1506-1507, Denys Lefèvre lectured on 
Theodore Gaza's Greek grammar at the Collège de Coqueret.5" Additionally, in 
1508 the Italian humanist Girolamo Aleandro (1480-1548)* arrived in Paris; 
he first worked as a private teacher and later was appointed professor of Greek 
letters at the Sorbonne. 

Aleandro's role in the promotion of Greek studies was extremely impor- 
tant: not only did he start to give public lectures on Greek literature at the 
University of Paris, but he also promoted the selling and circulation of Greek 
books in France, asking Aldus Manutius to provide his students with copies 
of the most relevant Greek grammars and vocabularies, such as Constantine 
Lascaris's Erotemata and Giovanni Crastone's Lexicon.5? His course began in 
October 1509 and was devoted to Plutarch's Moralia.©° 

Budé met Aleandro soon after his arrival in Paris and suggested that he 
should give private Greek lessons to wealthy people in order to earn more 
money. Furthermore, Budé proposed to gather a group of students for him, 
and, for some time, Aleandro seemed to follow Budé's advice.9! Despite this 
early encounter, Budé’s correspondence does not contain any reference to 
Aleandro, who quit teaching in 1513 and returned to Italy in 1516. 


56 X On Tissard's pioneering role in the history of the printing press in France, see Maillard 
and Flamand 2010, 215-274. See also Sanchi 2020a, 59. On the Liber gnomagyricus, see 
Constantinidou's essay in this volume, pp. 61-63. 

57 | SeeBouhol 2014, 190-191. 

58 On Aleandro, see especially Vecce 1998; Maillard and Flamand 2010, 275-367; Sanchi 
20208, 60. 

59 See Vecce 1998, 328-330. Regarding Aleandro’s role in promoting the Greek studies, I was 
able to identify eight new Greek manuscripts owned by Aleandro, which are now pre- 
served in the Vatican Library. The catalogue of the books Aleandro bequeathed to the 
Vatican Library is published in Dorez 1897, 299-302. I have compared the eight items with 
the extant Vatican manuscripts: item 1 = Vat. gr. 975; 2 = Vat. gr. 1147; 3: Vat. gr. 1150; 4 = 
Vat. gr. 1105; 5 = Vat. gr. 973; 6 = Vat. gr. 430; 7= Vat. gr. 1044; 8 = Vat. gr. 722. 

60 See Vecce 1998 335-336; Bouhol 2014, 191-192. 

61 Aleandro talked about Budé’s suggestions in a letter to Aldus Manutius, dated 
23 August 1508 (Jovy 1899, 128-129): “Non di meno monsignore Budeo non mi consiglia 
che io tenga adesso tal via, per che molta turba di seminudi et pediculosi scholari ce 
sarebbeno, ma guadagno poco; pur me ha dicto che acconciava le cose mie ben, et interim 
aduna alcune persone degne, si che le cose spero andaranno ben quanto al guadagno, 
per che quanto al nome (che nome si fa per questa via) già molti homini degni et altri ce 
cognosceno, et ne sono di grandi accepti. [...] Sappi ancor che dapoi disnar io lezo una 
lection ad alcuni homini da ben in graeco" 
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3 From Novice to Expert 


Because of his talents and efforts, and thanks to the support of George 
Hermonymos and, above all, Janus Lascaris, Budé gradually became an expert 
in the field of Greek studies and, in his correspondence, stressed the fact 
that he had perfectly mastered all the peculiarities of the Greek language. 
On 17 January 1517, Guillaume Bude sent a long letter to his brother Louis 
(1470-1517), canon in Troyes (6 D.; 15 L.).9? Guillaume talked about their estates 
and other economic matters and then offered his brother help in understand- 
ing the meaning of the Greek verb öpAıoxavw,63 even though, as he said again, 
he had learned this language as an autodidact: 


Therefore, I want you to know that, in order to share your efforts, you 
received a brother, an eager and prepared fellow, so that, with God’s help, 
you could reach the top of your purpose, or at least you will get close. 
Although I suppose I already master the complex and tough problems of 
this language, from this point onwards I devote myself to these studies 
with increased zeal because of you. You may be astonished at my arro- 
gance, since I pretend to know the finest Attic elegances, and you know 
well that I am self-taught and I arrived later to this study.9^ 


This is the first letter Bude wrote entirely in Greek,6° and it could be consid- 
ered a model for the whole corpus: in fact, in both this and in the other epistles, 
Budé talks about practical matters but, most of all, wants to demonstrate his 
proficiency in Greek, prove that a new season for Greek studies in France has 
begun, and remark the differences between the end of the fifteenth century 
and his times. So, whilst in his youth he was unfruitfully looking for a guide, 
now Bude presents himself as a brilliant teacher of Greek who is ready to assist 
anyone in this subject. 


62 The letter is published in Bude ed. 1531, 1-2; Bude ed. 1540, 5-14. On Louis Budé, see 
Duhem 1932; Lavoie 1977, 85-86. 

63 LSJ, S.V. 6pAloxdvw: “to deserve, to bring on oneself,” “become a debtor,’ “ 
the losing party.” 

64 Budé ed. 1540, 13: "Iodı odv d5EApdV xod coppadytiyy eate cvvdpacbat cot tov móvov mpó- 
dunov xoi elc Todro edtpemt, elc ğxpov 8& THs npoapécewç adv Od 1) eyyd¢ yodv aqrEdpevos. 
Abtos Yap, MOS TH xexpanxévar YON TOV Sudegixtwv Lol Soxetv nal SuTXEPOV, npocsuqpuio- 
Tovyow dh tovtoig toanotodde Emimedeotepov Sid cé. Oavpdters tåya Mov TO dAačóvevua TO 
È ÓV, KaGarmepel ETTAYYEINAUEVOL TTÄVTA KATAVEVONKEVOL TH XAPIÉTTATA THS EvYAWTTIAS Tig TAV 
Arttıxov, adTOSISaxtov TE TU ye pÈ Eldwg xai oia." 

65 See above, section 2. 


to be cast, to be in 
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He did the same in a letter sent to Guillaume Du Maine (1490-ca.1564)®° 
on 22 August 1519 (29 D.; 46 L.).67 In another letter (28 D.; 45 L.), it is said that 
Du Maine was entrusted with the tuition of Budé's children, and Bude espe- 
cially appreciated his familiarity with Greek language and literature.®* In the 
22 August 1519 letter, Guillaume said he wanted to help him in the study of 
Greek, instilling his own knowledge into Du Maine: 


Therefore, I immediately decided [...] to set my mind to the study of the 
letters, [...] and also to transmit to you, with better direction and more 
method, the Greek culture I acquired by myself. [...] This should be espe- 
cially important to you: watch carefully over the charges I gave you when 
I left, I mean my children entrusted to your care.9? 


Thus, through his teaching and correspondence, Budé wanted to guarantee 
continuity in the study of Greek, which France lacked during the fifteenth and 
the beginning of the sixteenth centuries. This explains the effort Budé put into 
the establishment and the promotion of the so-called College de France.”° 
The Collége was actually founded in 1530, but the project to establish a 
royal college modeled on the Collegium Trilingue of Leuven” started at least 
ten years before. It was meant as an alternative institution to the Sorbonne, 
and its main purpose was the promotion of the study of Greek, Hebrew, and 
mathematics.” On 20 November 1520, Budé wrote a half-Latin half-Greek 
letter to Jacques Toussain (77 D., 85 L.),”3 in which he enthusiastically talked 


66 On Guillaume Du Maine, see Lavoie 1977, 223-224; Reulos 1985. 

67 Published in Bude ed. 1531, 5-6"; Bude ed. 1540, 29-30. 

68 Budé ed. 1540, 27: “XOéc pév dnoAaßav thv extotoAyy thv ony, Exdpmv- dvaryvobg de, dmedekd- 
p» THY edpadloy Tv nepi tà "EMyvixd, Ev olomep ëywye npoßıßaoaı thv ebpvlav cov yàiyopar.” 
[“Yesterday, I was very happy to receive your letter; reading it, I caught your good disposi- 
tion towards the Greek studies, so I would like to help you in developing it."]. 

69 Budé ed. 1540, 29-30: “Agdoxraı totvuv enol [...] eVd¢ piv davanadeiodaı eis tà xv Adywv TOV 
vodv [...] col 8& tà cfc Tadelag napadıdavaı tig EMyvixis xa&vyysuovucotepóv TE xol TEXVO- 
Aoyınwrepov, öowv ye xoi Nuels adtoualas epicdpeda. [...] Vol dé dy Eotw emipenec Ev Tots 
pdrtota xot todto, önws Thy £v napanaradrpenv Siapvrdény eypnyopdtuc, hv dx’ pod drroön- 
poÎvToç ETITETPAIPAL, TR TEXVA uou Aéyw xà niotevÂévta TH Eniotacia TH oh.” 

70 On the history of the College, see the seminal monograph Lefranc 1893 and the recent 
Compagnon et al. 2015. On Budé's contribution to its foundation, see Sanchi 2010. 

71 On the Collegium Trilingue, founded in 1517, see especially the essays collected in Papy 
2018. 

72 See Compagnon et al. 2015, 18-20. 

73 The letter, which is not included in the collections of Greek letters, is published in Budé 
ed. 1531, LXXV'-LXXV"*. 
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about the establishment of a royal college. Moreover, he said that the king him- 
self had involved him in this project: 


I am easily persuaded by what you have written: the recent promise of 
the King to establish a college produced a marvelous zeal in your soul 
and in all the scholars [...]. Now other tasks are occupying my mind, and I 
must think about and plan the start and the establishment of this project, 
so that all the necessary elements could be clear (the King in fact asked 
me to conduct a study on this issue) [... ].7* 


Two months later, on 21 January 1521, Guillaume sent another letter to Toussain 
(84 D.; 86 L.).7° In this document, Budé referred to the forthcoming foundation 
of the college and also praised Greek studies; in fact, they are the only studies 
capable of guaranteeing a solid education and culture: 


I believe that you have recently become more studious not by chance, 
but your previous spontaneous zeal was sharpened by the rumor that, as 
I heard, was spread there, that the King decided to establish a college in 
the city and to gather a remarkable team of scholars who will interpret 
the most beautiful literary works, as well as a group of young people who 
will attend their lessons and train themselves in both Latin and Greek.’6 

The knowledge of Greek letters has now acquired such esteem and 
reputation [..] that now almost all believe that only those who are 
successfully trained in this discipline have achieved the authentic and 
praiseworthy culture.”” 


74 Budé ed. 1531, LXXV": “Facile mihi quod scribis persuadeo, excitatam in animo tuo omni- 
umque studiosorum miram animi alacritatem esse ex pollicitatione regia in gymnasium 
instituendum nuper facta |...]. Sunt alia nunc quae intentionem nostram detinent negocia, 
et ratio rei exoriendae atque ita instruendae, ut omnes in ea partes necessariae constent, 
mature versanda est animo et consiliis agitanda (super eo enim commentari nos princeps 
iussit) [...]" 

75 Budé1531, 9'-9"; Bude ed. 1540, 49-53. 

76 Budé ed. 1540, 51: “OÎpar dE ce xol vewori amoVdaotınwrepov odx elxf yevópevov, dd THY 
AVTOMATOV OPLNV THY MSTEPOV TOV Aóyov npocaxovfoaı TOV Evreüßev, ws MUVOdvomat, Ölate- 
BpvAypevoy, wç dpa ó Bactreds yvuváoiov evathaacbat Stéyvwxe ev TO datei, odVTAEW te dELO- 
Kvnuöveurov obvragat dvdpdv neraðevuévwy, Ta xd rota TAY ypaupdrwv EEnynoonevwv, duo. 
SE xal TOV AX POATOMEVWY TOUTWV VEWV xat EXATEPA IN TAV YAWTTAV EUPIAOTIOVYTOVTWY.” 

77 Budé ed. 1540, 52: “Eig tmAadtyy yàp Hoy dndAypww xod SdEav Y) x&v EAyvixdv Adywv iri- 
ommpy Teptéoty [...], Mote návteç vuvi oxedöv HyodvTat uóvouc Eig yunotav xal dkiénawov rat- 
delav npoßeßnxevaı tods TATY &rxttox óc EUPlAonovycavtac.” 
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The first aim of the project, as Bude said, was to gather a stable group of pro- 
fessors. This represented a radical change, if we compare it to the private classes 
of Hermonymos and Lascaris and the extemporaneous experience of Girolamo 
Aleandro at the Sorbonne. These professors had to analyze and comment on 
the masterpieces of literature in front of an audience of young people, who, 
in their curriculum, had to study and practice both languages, that is, Latin 
and Greek. 

Unfortunately, this project was delayed, partly because of the critical situ- 
ation France was facing during the 1520s: during the Battle of Pavia in 1525, 
Francis I was captured by Charles v’s troops and was forced to sign the Treaty 
of Madrid and to cede a significant amount of territory to his captor, particu- 
larly Burgundy.”8 

Nevertheless, Budé was able to recover and accelerate the royal project, 
and in 1529 the first six teachers were appointed: Jacques Toussain and Pierre 
Danés (1494-1577)’° for Greek, Francois Vatable, Agazio Guidacerio, and Paolo 
Canossa for Hebrew, and Oronce Fine for mathematics.®° In 1530, the College 
de France was officially founded. 


4 A Network of Teachers and Hellenists 


Along with the group of letters concerning the Royal College, Budé’s Greek 
epistles also give us insight into private education; in fact, from 1520 onwards, 
the number of teachers of Greek in France constantly increased.?! 

For instance, some letters addressed to Claude and Francois Robertet 
concern their teacher Benedetto Tagliacarne (1480-1536), also known as 
Theocrenus.®2 In a letter to Francois dated 20 October 1524 (152 D.; 79 L.),9? 
Budé praised Theocrenus, who contributed to Frangois's progress in the lib- 
eral arts and was entrusted with the education of King Francis's children.®* 


78 On this war and the consequences of the Treaty of Madrid, see especially Parker 2019, 
149380. 

79 Danès was professor at the Collège from 1530 to 1535 and in 1557 became bishop of Lavaur. 
On his activity as professor, see especially Reverdin 1984. 

80 See Compagnon et al. 2015, 18; Sanchi 2020a, 64. 

81 See Boulhol 2014, 201. 

82 On Theocrenus'’s life and works, see Jourda 1929; Lavoie 1977, 319. 

83 Edited in Bude ed. 1531, 23"; Bude ed. 1540, 128-129. 

84 Budé ed. 1540, 128: "Kal yap tt moAds Av mapd naar Aóyoc Ths yav Plronoviag busy, tots 
Aóyotc örnou mpoonenovOdtwv Emteicddrs, EE Saou ye ypóvov apv Epon xaOyyetabar avyjo elc TOV 
vewy naldevorv c&upideétos Ev tols ndvu xal dxptBoroyytixds, 6 xañòç xod Adytog Oedxpyvos, 6 
vOv pev cà piàtata Tod Pactrews emitetpappEevos xai StaTadaywyav evriumg [...].” [“In fact, 
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In another letter to Francois (15 March 1515; 158 D.; 83 L.),8° Bude attributed 
Claude's and Francois’s progress in Greek studies to Tagliacarne and suggested 
that they should continue to follow his teachings, in order to improve their 
knowledge and wisdom: 


I received your message, my dear, and, reading it, I was immediately 
delighted with your noble and talented inclination, especially for the 
Greek language. [...] So, I think we should praise the one who educates 
you and your brother so well, the good and noble Claude, I mean the 
Ligurian Theocrenus, a capable man very well-trained in the study of 
Latin and Greek. He took this pair of students, who have similar ardor 
and talent for the most beautiful studies, and modeled them, so that they 
are ready and prepared for the later stages of their education. [...] Hence, 
if you would like to follow my advice, you should continue to honor, 
according to his merit, this man who, as it seems to me, is an extraordi- 
narily admirable tutor for young men.86 


Theocrenus left Paris in 1522 and, two years later, Janus Lascaris recommended 
Jean de La Forest (d. 1537)87 as teacher of Greek for King Francis’s children; in 
fact, Jean de La Forest was one of his best students and, according to Lascaris, 
was extremely well-acquainted with ancient Greek. Lascaris presented him to 
Budé in a letter dated 2 August 1524 (34 L.):88 


If the King, as it seemed to me when I was there, wants his children to 
be educated in Greek studies, you might find help in this scholar, no less 


everybody talks a lot about your great zeal, because I suppose you are fairly devoted to 
literature, since you had as preceptor a man who is the most talented and meticulous in 
the education of young people, the capable and wise Theocrenus, who is now in charge of 
the beloved children of the King and attend them in an honorable way [...]."]. 

85 Published in Bude ed. 1531, 237-23"; Bude ed. 1540, 118-120. 

86 Budé ed. 1540, 119: “AcEduevos TO adv ertatéAtov xal toto SteMwv, à donaorn uot KEPAAN, 
edOde aredebduny Tó te yevvalov tic pbcews xol TO edpabéc, dws Te xaTA THY Eevyy YAMTTEV. 
[...] Eq’ à Enaweröv Hyodpan tov obtw StanaSaywyodvtd ce xai tov dBeAqóv, Tov xay TE xoi 
edyevi KAabdtov, Oedxpyvov qnt tov Alyvv, &vdpa te dryo&óv, xai Sty~Aw@ttw naeia eEnptoue- 
vov Ev toig né&vv. Obto¢, Zebyos nadnrav Xov TH Te npoßunia dry oov xal elc TA xd MLTTO 
TOV padydtwv ed nepunds, obtwo Eby Statunwoac, Bote emitndelw ogå xoi EEnoxnuévw 
Teds TA nöppw dinedeiken. [...] "Ev odv ¿poi ye cuuBodAw Xpnamadov, todröv xot Tov dvöpar nord 
THV dElav SiateAeotov depamebovre, Qoae xóv nAtxov, uot doxel, x&v véwv npooðororóv.” 

87 On la Forest, see Bourrilly 1901; Lavoie 1977, u0-11. 

88 Even though it is not by Budé, this letter is included in his correspondence (Bude ed. 1531, 
20v; Bude ed. 1540, 112). 
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(I believe) than in the noble and wise Genoese, in case you consider to 
hire this man, too, as teacher of Greek for the King's children.5? 


In his letter, Janus did not mention La Forest's name and apparently was 
unaware that Theocrenus had already left Paris. Jean’s name is only present in 
Budé's response to Lascaris (“I&voç 6 dnd Popectys”), sent on 14 October 1524. 
In this letter (150 D., 35 L.),9° Budé said that the King was not in Paris, and, con- 
sequently, introduced La Forest to the royal chancellor Antoine Duprat (1463- 
1535)?! moreover, Bude was so impressed with La Forest's sharp mind and 
knowledge of Greek and Latin letters that he predicted a flourishing career for 
him. Budé was actually right: in 1534, Francis 1 appointed La Forest as French 
ambassador in Constantinople.?? 

In his correspondence, Budé also contacted important scholars who pro- 
moted the study of Greek throughout Europe. For example, on 3 November 
1518/1519,?? he wrote a letter in Greek to the English scholar Richard Croke, 
who in 1519 became the second Cambridge lecturer in Greek after Erasmus 
(49 D.; 16 L.).94 

Croke wrote to Budé in Greek and Budé was surprised that a Westerner 
had written to another in Greek.’ Croke had studied Greek in Oxford and 
London with Erasmus and William Grocyn, and later with Girolamo Aleandro 
in Paris,9® where he probably met Bude. In his letter to Bude he recalled their 
old friendship, but Budé did not remember him. Moreover, Croke seemed to be 
quite jealous of Budé's attitude towards his other English correspondents,?” but 
Budé reassured him: if Croke behaved in the same way as they did, Budé would 


89 Budé ed. 1540, 112: “Ei & Av xoi Sid Ppovridog «à Baoe, we d8óxet uot mapdvrı, uevotoyetv ol 
tobc viels madetacg EAAnvixiic, coy pdietc adt@, xod oddév Hrtov oluaı H TH xpvjo tà xol cops 
Tevovity, et mug EAoıode xoi todtov xabyynty ths EMyvucis pwvijs vois Bacthéws nauatv.” 

9o Budé’s response is published in Bude ed. 1531, 20"-21'; Bude ed. 1540, 12-114. 

9ı  OnDuprats life, see especially Buisson 1935. 

92 Cf. Bourrilly 1901. 

93 The date of this letter is discussed in Delaruelle 19074, 87; Lavoie 1977, 100. 

94 The letter is edited in Budé ed. 1531, 3"; Bude ed. 1540, 18-19. 

95 Budé ed. 1540, 18-19: “Mées uév, à Kpóxe, dul tà xv 'EMývwv od petpiwç indos, 8c 
dH mpös dvdpa Aarivov uè, Aottvoc Ov adrög, EMnvičew mponpnoo TH Adyw yevvaiwç Oy xoi 
aErenalvog.” [“You are about to make not a little progress, Croke, in the study of Greek let- 
ters, since you, a Latin man, preferred to write me, a Latin man too, in Greek in a noble 
and praiseworthy way.”]. 

96 On Croke’s life and works, see Lavoie 1977, 99; Gunderson and Bietenholz 1985; Botley 
2010, 22-24. 

97 Among them, there are Cuthbert Tunstall (9 D., 19 May 1517), Thomas Linacre (10 D. 
10 July 1517; 20 D., 9 September 1518), Richard Pace (16 D., 27 April 1518; 17 D.;ı August 1518; 
18 D., 16 August 1518), and Thomas More (19 D., 9 September 1518). 
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consider him in the same manner as his English friends. They could continue 
to write to each other in Greek in order to practice this foreign language. 

Despite Bude’s proposal, as Guy Lavoie says, perhaps Croke felt offended 
by the tone of this letter, since at that time he was already quite famous in the 
field of classical studies.99 In fact, Croke had published an edition of Ausonius 
in 1515100 and, above all, a Greek grammar in 1516; this grammar, entitled 
Tabulae Graecas literas compendio discere cupientibus, consists of a series of 
tables on the different parts of speech.!9? 

Thus, Budé's letters in Greek also highlight the international networks he 
was able to establish beyond the French borders; this is particularly evident 
in the aforementioned letters written to Janus Lascaris!0® and in the three 
Greek letters to Erasmus.!°4 The second of these letters, sent on 11 April 1524 
(147 D.),95 is particularly interesting because at that time Bude was trying 
to persuade Erasmus to move to Paris, by order of King Francis.!06 Erasmus 
declined the offer and decided to stay in Basle, provoking a harsh reaction by 
Budé, who sent him a bitter letter that now is unfortunately lost.!07 


5 Bude and the “bataille du grec" 


Budé was also forced to use his letters to defend the study of Greek from 
those who wanted to abolish it; I am referring to a particular episode that 
happened in 1523. In that year, the Faculty of Theology in Paris banned the 


98 Budé ed. 1540, 19: “Pepe 87) mpoceugeph oe todtotc tots Bpettavots napéyov tots aotc, lok te 
aEıEpaotov, x&yw cot tow xod tobTOIS PIAA mpoooloonau.”Icdı èv 87) TH éxito) dv8po rpo- 
cxoAeodyevoc odx aydac dvrigevioüvra got, elnov col todto Kautadbnıov £Xayvie ci dvtioTEMetv 
Heac. "Hoopa yàp xod tabty TH YAwWooy Thy euXonovíav àoxàv." [“Then, be like these Britons 
in your behaviour, be worthy of being loved in the same way, and I will behave friendly 
towards you, as I do towards them. I want you to know that you wrote to a man who is 
going to answer you in a foreign language gladly, if you want to keep our correspondence 
in Greek. I will indeed be happy to train myself in this language, too]. 

99 Lavoie 1977, 100. 

100 Ausonius ed. 1515. 

101 Croke ed. 1516. 

102 See Gunderson and Bietenholz 1985, 359; Botley 2010, 137; and Ciccolella on p. 186 of this 
volume. 

103 See section 2 of this essay. 

104 See above n. 16. 

105 Budé ed. 1540, 131-134; Erasmus ed. 1924, 440-442 (1439); De La Garanderie 1967, 242-244. 

106 See especially Erasmus ed. 1924, 441; De La Garanderie 1967, 243. 

107 Only Erasmus’s reply is preserved (2 October 1525). It is published in Erasmus ed. 1926, 
179-180 (1619). 
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study of the Greek language, since they felt it was somehow connected with 
the spread of the Reformation:!° after all, in 1522, Luther’s German version of 
the New Testament (the so-called ‘September Testament’ followed by the 
‘December Testament, published just three months later) had been translated 
not from the Vulgate but from the second edition of Erasmus’s Greek New 
Testament, published in 1519.109 

Budé's heartfelt defense of Greek studies is particularly evident in two let- 
ters, one to Pierre Lamy (fifteenth-sixteenth century)"° and one to Francois 
Rabelais (1483/1494-1556),!!! written at the beginning of 1524. In these letters, 
Budé harshly criticized the theologians who condemned Greek studies and 
the superiors who confiscated Lamy and Rabelais's Greek books. Indeed, Lamy 
and Rabelais were Franciscan friars in the monastery of Fontenay-le-Comte 
and, in 1523, the Franciscan order also prohibited the study of Greek as a con- 
sequence of the ban pronounced by the Sorbonne." 

As Budé said in his letters, the prohibition was connected with both the 
rising of the Reformation and the publication of Erasmus's Paraphrases of the 
New Testament. Between 1517 and 1520, Erasmus published the paraphrase of 
the Pauline and some Catholic Epistles, followed by the paraphrase of Matthew 
in March 1522, the paraphrase of John in February 1523, the paraphrase of Luke 
in August 1523, and, lastly, the paraphrase of Mark between December 1523 
and February 1524.7? These paraphrases were not mere translations from 
Greek into Latin, but an “explanatory reformulation of the sacred text,"!^ and 
Erasmus's main goal was to explain the genuine meaning of the biblical text. 

Consequently, the Sorbonne wanted to prevent any heterodox interpreta- 
tion of the Bible and any source of heresy by banning all the editions of the 
Scriptures in Greek, French, and Hebrew! and forbidding the study of ancient 
Greek and Hebrew. Budé summarized the criticism of these theologians in his 
letter to Rabelais, sent on 27 January 1524 (141 D., 68 L.):116 


108 See Knecht 1982, 142-145; Boulhol 2014, 205-208; Sanchi 2020a, 61-63. 

109 OnLuther as translator of the Bible, see especially Bluhm 1965; Gritsch 2003. 

110 OnLamy, see Busson 1965; Lavoie 1977, 116-117. 

111 Foran introduction to Rabelais’ life and works, see Demerson 1991; Heath 1996; Huchon 
2011, and the collection of essays O'Brien 2011. On his relationship with Budé, see De La 
Garanderie 2010, 519-539; Sanchi 2018b. 

112 See Saladin 2004, 382-386; Huchon 201, 77-83; Boulhol 2014, 206-207. 

113 On Erasmus's Paraphrases, see Rabil 1978; Pabel and Vessey 2002; Cottier 2005; 
Cottier 2012. 

114 Cottier 2012, 36. 

115 Onthecensorships promoted by the Sorbonne during the sixteenth century, see Higman 
1979; see also Restif 2019. 

116 Budé ed. 1531, 19"-20"; Budé ed. 1540, 107-11. 
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From the moment the numerous and varied theories of the so-called 
Lutherans started to circulate, [...] some of you have been accused of 
adhering, to a greater or lesser degree, to this perversion; hence, those 
who abhor Hellenism, taking part in a blamable affair and spreading 
invectives against the lovers of Greek, as if they were starting to pervert 
the orthodoxy, were almost able to ban those who are earnestly engaged 
in Greek studies, as if they were heretics. They made much ado in falsely 
claiming that the study of Greek letters began to be customary among us 
at the same time as the Lutheran dogmas were introduced." 


Then Budé pointed out that their repugnance towards Greek letters actually 


«2 


originated with Erasmus's Paraphrases (“ex tv napaneppaouevwv bd Epdopou 


‘Potepwöauov”), which were very successful among the masses: 


The beginning of their excessive irritation arose from the Paraphrases 
by Erasmus of Rotterdam, because they saw that almost all the people 
were enjoying them. In fact, since they desired to blacken the respectable 
reputation of these Paraphrases, they decided to expel the good name of 
the Greek language, as if it were an Iliad of heresies.!!? 


In the letter to Pierre Lamy, too (142 D., 24 L.),? sent on 25 February 1524, 


Bude complained about the persecution inflicted on Lamy and Rabelais!?° 


117 


118 


119 
120 


Bude ed. 1540, 110: “EE ötou ye Tv AoutypiCetv vOv Aeydpevwv StateOpvANTout £v TMOMdKIC To- 
xira Soypata [...], Evıoı dé t&v rap’ duty xot dpacOai ti vewrepionod tobtov aitiav Éaxov- TOTE 
dy of TO EMypiop@ drreyOduevor, dvriaßönevon mocypatos eipldvov xal càv “EMyviovtwv 
xataPodyvtes og vewtepiCovtwy nepi THs åploðotiaç dvarponnis, map’ dAtyov HAVov xoc Tepi cà 
‘EMyvixa arovddlovras we aipetinds Exovras puyadedew. Aetvóv & &motoüvto cuxopavtotvtes 
dua pév Thy xv "EXyoxv ypaupdrwv diSacxadlav eriyupıdlew hui Apkacdaı xai tà cv 
AovTYPLOTOV ðóypata napsıopdapiivan” 

Bude ed. 1540, 111: “Apyi dE cfc yav dyavantroews adTdV &pu EX TAV TAPATEPPACTLEVWY UNO 
"Epdopov ‘Potepwddpov, ined dmavtac cyedov Ewpwv ToUTOIS dpeaxopévouc. Auauedoat yàp 
THY Tobrwv evdoxiunaw emtOvpodvtes, brrepoploau TO TH "EX doc yAwTTYS övopa, wç Duda 
tıva doeByUdtwv, elc vobv éveBdAovto.” I suppose that “an Iliad of heresies” means “the 
source of all heresies,’ as the Iliad is considered the starting point of Greek literature, 
or, as Luigi Silvano has suggested, considering the length of this poem it could mean “a 
bunch of heresies.” 

Bude ed. 1531, 19-19"; Budé ed. 1540, 102-107. 

Bude ed. 1540, 102: ^Q mc 100 Ozod te tod &xotpe(ou xal tod tig buetepac Eraupelag APN- 
yod, xt Toto ruyxdvonev dunxodtec: oè pèv yap, à donacla por xeparn, xod ‘PaBdAattov tov 
Oycéov Tov cov TuvOdvoprert, UNO TAY LITOKdAWY TOUTWVI TAY ETalpwY LUdV TTAPEVoXANDevTag 
Sta THY &yav nepi cà EMyvixd arovönv, MoMA xod Sewa xaxonabetv.” [“For God, who pro- 
tects the religious orders, and for the founder of your order, what I have just listened to! 
I heard that you, my dear, and Rabelais, your Theseus, were tormented by your fellows, 
enemies of beauty, because of your zeal towards the Greek studies, and you suffered many 
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and explicitly accused the theologians of the Franciscan order of despising 
the books of Erasmus and “those who Hellenize."?! At the end of the docu- 
ment, Budé begged God and the saints to avert their attempt to ban the study 
of Greek in France.12? 

In March 1524, Rabelais and Lamy were able to get their books back; 
Rabelais was authorized to leave the abbey of Fontenay-le-Comte and join the 
Benedictine order in the abbey of Saint-Pierre de Maillezais.'?3 

Nevertheless, the so-called "bataille du grec"?^ did not stop and contin- 
ued in the following years: for instance, four years after the foundation of 
the College de France, Noel Béda (1470 ca.-ı537),12? syndic of the Sorbonne, 
denounced Danés, Vatable, Guidacerio, and Canossa, who were lecturers of 
Greek and Hebrew at the Collége, because they used to comment on the Holy 
Scriptures without the permission of the Faculty of Theology. In particular, they 
were accused of comparing the Vulgate with the Greek and Hebrew version of 
the Bible and stressing the differences between them. The French Parliament 
agreed with Béda's claim and prohibited the royal lecturers to comment on the 
Vulgate and compare it with the Greek and Hebrew texts.!26 


6 Conclusions 


Through Budé's Greek letters, we can trace the progresses of the study of 
Greek in France between the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries and recog- 
nize the different stages of their development. In about the last quarter of the 
Quattrocento, the first teachers of Greek started to move from Italy to France 
(e.g, George Hermonymos and Janus Lascaris), but they represented rather 
sporadic cases; indeed, Budé started to study Greek as an autodidact. 


damages-"]. As Rabelais is called “your Theseus’, in Budé's letter to Rabelais Lamy is called 
“your Pirithous”. 

121 Budé ed. 1540, 105: “Hs 6) mpometetac aitiav éyovat påta Lev ol x&v ETALPELAV TOV METAI- 
TOVTHV BeoAöyoL, ol dE THS DUETEPAS TOMA LAMov TV dOX«v, wç PrramEYOnuoverteows SHPev 
tots avtod (sc. Epdopov) BıßAloıg innpedčovteç xoi voi tv ‘EMyviGévtwv.” [“The reason for 
this hastiness must be attributed to the theologians of the mendicant orders, and espe- 
cially those of your order, since they act more spitefully towards the books of Erasmus, 
and of those who Hellenize.”]. 

122 Budé ed. 1540, 105-106. 

123 See Huchon 2011, 83-84. 

124 Saladin 2004. 

125 On Beda, see especially Farge 2008; Farge 2017. On his polemics with Erasmus’s (and 
Jacques Lefevre d’Etaples’) works on the New Testament, see Crane 2010. 

126 See Saladin 2004, 392-395; Compagnon et al. 2015, 19. 
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At the beginning of the sixteenth century, Greek studies became more pop- 
ular, and knowledge of Greek increased among French students and scholars; 
thus, Budé wanted to guarantee continuity in the teaching of Greek by both 
personally assisting his relatives and friends and promoting the establishment 
of a public institution where permanent Greek courses would be taught. At the 
same time, he also admired the activity of other private teachers of Greek, such 
as Benedetto Tagliacarne and Jean de La Forest. 

Bude acquired such a good reputation in this field that he kept up correspon- 
dence in Greek with some foreign scholars, such as Janus Lascaris, Erasmus of 
Rotterdam, and Richard Croke. Since, however, the spread of Greek studies had 
to face the opposition of the Sorbonne, Bude tried to assist his friends Pierre 
Lamy and Francois Rabelais, who were attacked by the Parisian theologians. 

Additionally, Budé’s collection of Greek letters takes on great importance 
from both a historical and a cultural point of view. Before Budé, Renaissance 
scholars used to write Greek letters only to communicate with each other!?? 
or demonstrate their proficiency in Greek to their colleagues.!?8 Budé's letter 
to his brother Louis demonstrates that his Greek letters preserved these func- 
tions; also, Guillaume was the first to promote and defend the study of Greek 
writing in that language, i.e., through his Greek letters. 

Budé was conscious of the important role of his letters. Even though he 
stopped writing Greek letters in 1525, he continued to correct them, as we can 
see from Plancon’s preface to the 1540 edition. His contemporaries were prob- 
ably able to understand the value of these epistles: hence, Jacques Toussain, 
Antoine Pichon, and Claude de Craon commented on, translated, and pub- 
lished them as if they were the perfect handbook for those who loved Greek in 
general and for beginners in particular. 

In this sense, we can consider Budé's Greek letters as constituting the 
perfect background to his Commentarii. Indeed, all the features that can be 
gathered from various epistles (Budé as autodidact, Budé as pioneer of Greek 
studies in France, and the importance of the liberal arts and the study of 
Greek in France) can be found in Budé's "last Greek letter": the postface to the 
Commentarii,?? which is dated “August 1529" and is addressed, not by chance, 
“TOV vEwv TOIS tv EAAnvixdy Aóyov Epieuevoig,” “ 
for Greek literature.’ 


to those young men who long 


127 See, for instance, the collections of Greek epistles by cardinal Bessarion (see Cattaneo 
2015 and 2020), Isidore of Kiev (see Silvano 2013 and 2018), or Michael Apostolis (see 
Stefec 2013). 

128 For instance, the Greek letters inserted by Angelo Poliziano (see Pagliaroli 2014), and 
Filelfo (see Legrand 1892 and Filelfo ed. 2016) in their collections of epistles. 

129 On this text, see especially Sanchi 2002, 295-298. 


CHAPTER 4 


Towards a Typology of Greek Books Printed 
in Sixteenth-Century Paris: Placing Teaching 
into the Printing Landscape 


Natasha Constantinidou 


With around one thousand Greek editions appearing from the city’s presses 
between the beginning and the end of the sixteenth century, Paris was the 
greatest production center for Greek books in Europe before 1600, surpass- 
ing even Venice. Throughout the sixteenth century, over seventeen printers/ 
publishers were involved in the business of Greek printing, although most of 
them did not focus on this exclusively but in conjunction with other scholarly 
(Latin) printing. Indeed, the production and market for Greek books in Paris 
was a vibrant one, as evidenced by the fact that there were regularly multiple 
printers/publishers concurrently active and prominent in this business! An 
analysis of the chronology of the printing of Greek books in France shows a 
gradual and continuous increase from its beginning in Paris in 1507, with a first 
small peak around 1528-1532 and a much greater one in the years 1536-1544. 
From 1560, printing in Greek decreased significantly: it became irregular and 
erratic during the period of 1560-1580, due in part to the volatile situation of 
the religious wars, while it suffered its greatest decline after 1589.? The culmi- 
nation in the appearance of numbers of editions in Greek in Paris coincides 
with the royal patronage of Francis 1 for Greek learning, which resulted in the 
foundation - even if fraught - of the College des lecteurs royaux and the estab- 
lishment of the role of the royal printer in Greek.’ This also confirms the prem- 
ise that the spread of Greek learning north of the Alps was almost entirely 
dependent upon Gutenberg's new invention.* 

In this essay, I consider the types of Greek books printed in Paris in the six- 
teenth century in order to establish general categories; through this analysis, 
I suggest that the majority of them - at least two thirds — were in one way or 


1 See Constantinidou 2015, esp. 284, 289-93. 

2 Constantinidou 2015, 284—285; one can observe a similar trajectory for the total output of the 
Parisian presses during the period 1570-1590; cp. John 201, esp. 49-50, 52-55, 58, 71 and 74, as 
well as the relevant tables. 

3 Fumaroli 1998; Tuilier 2006. 

4 Botley 2010, xiii; Boulhol 2014. 
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another linked to education and instruction of Greek. Thus, the greatest part of 
the Greek publishing business in Paris was geared towards the needs of teach- 
ers and students, whether in a formal environment or in order for people to 
learn by themselves. This body of teaching tools consisted of grammars, alpha- 
bets, plain editions of classical texts intended for translation during lectures, 
anthologies, religious texts, dictionaries, etc. Although numerous, these did 
not represent the whole of the Greek production, which also included schol- 
arly editions with commentaries and luxurious editiones principes in folio for- 
mat, namely, the works that may more readily come to mind when discussing 
Greek printing. The Greek production also included a significant number of 
medical textbooks, as well as less well-known texts, such as laudatory poetry 
and epithalamia. The establishment of a typology like the one I suggest here 
will contribute to a better understanding of the different kinds of editions and 
their use. It will also highlight areas of importance and potential lacunae in 
scholarship, such as the identification and analysis of anthologies and gram- 
mars, which are notoriously among the most difficult items to distinguish, 
catalogue, and analyze.5 This discussion will thus contribute to the subject of 
Greek teaching in terms of the curriculum and the texts used, as well as the 
methods employed in the process. 


1 A First Classification: Production, Content, and Chronology 


At the outset and as a way of conceptualizing the Greek books printed in Paris 
in the sixteenth century, we can establish a chronology, dividing the Greek edi- 
tions on the basis of the number of books (titles) published, as well as on the 
basis of events that were crucial for the printing of Greek. In this way, we can 
distinguish roughly three periods: (a) from 1507 to 1530, (b) from 1530 to the 
mid-1560s, and (c) from the mid-1560s to 1600. 

The first phase (a) corresponds to the beginning of Greek printing in Paris 
(1507) with its meager production and the gradual spread of Greek learning 
until the foundation of the Collége Royal (1530), the establishment of which 
generated a big surge in the appearance of Greek books. During this first 
period, the Parisian publishers were issuing many textbooks, grammars, and 
single title editions of the classics from a great variety of authors. 


5 See, e.g., Hoven 1985. This is the subject of the two-year project Libri Graeci: Greek Learning 
in France in the Sixteenth Century: Grammars and Sententiae, funded by the University of 
Cyprus (February 2020-January 2022). 
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The second phase (b) relates to the period when Greek teaching and print- 
ing enjoyed a significant degree of royal patronage, as reflected in the appoint- 
ment of the first two royal lecturers of Greek, as well as the introduction of 
the ‘office’ of the royal printer of Greek (1538) and the commissioning of the 
grecs du roi (1543). This period represents the height of Parisian production, 
with over 700 titles issued and possibly the heyday of Greek teaching in Paris. 
The richness of this phase can also be accounted for by the activity of four 
major royal printers (Conrad Néobar, Robert 1 Estienne, Adrien de Turnébe, 
and Guillaume Morel) and the publication of a number of manuscripts 
from the royal library of Francis 1, issued as first editions.® In addition to the 
imprimeurs royals, a number of other printers and publishers were active dur- 
ing this second phase, all together producing editions of a broad range of texts 
from a variety of authors.” Nonetheless, this period also includes two signifi- 
cant drops in Greek production. The first came in 1533/34 and was caused by 
the investigation ordered by the Faculty of Theology of the University of Paris, 
the Sorbonne, regarding the instruction of the ancient languages.? The second 
one came in 1545, when the Sorbonne reissued the Articles of Faith (originally 
issued in 1543), alongside the Faculty’s catalog of prohibited books (1545).? 
This period, moreover, saw the departure of at least two major printers of 
Greek, Robert Estienne and André Wechel, who found refuge in Geneva and 
Frankfurt, respectively.!° 

During the last phase (c), from the outbreak of religious warfare until the 
end of the century, the landscape of Greek printing in Paris changed. The num- 
ber of Greek titles printed suffered a significant decrease amidst the havoc of 
destruction — though we could also assume that Geneva’s emerging Greek 
production may have had an impact on the demand for Parisian editions." 
The majority of the production was in the hands of three people: Jean Bienné 
(active from 1565 to 1584) and, in the last two decades of the century, Estienne 
Prévosteau (active from 1579 to 1610), and Federic 11 Morel (active from 1581 to 
1602). Morel was also a royal lecturer of Greek and heir to important Parisian 


6 Armstrong, 1954; Lewis 1998; Coron 1998; Constantinidou 2018; Turnébe and Morel ed. 
2020. 

7 Stevens 1961, 116. 

8 Farge 1985, 186—196; for the incident, see Farge 1985, 205-206; Farge 1992, 117-131. For an 
overall discussion, see Roussel and Farge in Tuilier 2006, 165-186 and 209-226, respec- 
tively. See also Constantinidou (forthcoming). 

9 Farge 2006, 208-213. On the broader context of this struggle over ancient languages in 
sixteenth-century France, see Saladin 2013. 

10 A Armstrong 1954, 209-267; Evans 1975; McLean 2009. 

11 Reverdin 1992; Gilmont 2012; Constantinidou and Mavrommatides (forthcoming). 
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printing dynasties.? This period also includes the control of Paris by the 
Catholic League and Henry Iv’s siege of the city (1590). The shift is obvious in 
the fact that the pace and quantity of production of the last decade of the cen- 
tury are steadier. Thematically, moreover, during the last phase, we can observe 
a focus on Christian/religious texts and less prominence of classical texts.!3 

Apart from these general trends, however, below we will examine some 
differences and modifications that these periods display in the way Greek 
books were designed and composed in terms of format and language, while 
also addressing some further aspects of content. These differences reflect the 
changing contexts of Greek printing and learning in France in the sixteenth 
century. They include the shift in the nature of the audience and market of 
the Greek books, the progress of the relevant skills in printing (including the 
varied levels of investment, especially during the involvement of royal patron- 
age), as well as, importantly, the purposes served by these publications (such 
as whether these were linked to teaching or otherwise). Some of these trends 
are evident in the format in which Greek books were printed and the develop- 
ments in their format over time. 


2 Classification According to Format 


By examining the format of a book, one can draw valuable conclusions about 
the intended use or audience of a specific issue. Thus, a consideration of the 
format of Greek editions can contribute to our understanding of the develop- 
ment of Greek printing in relation to the spread of Greek learning, as well as 
any other purpose these may have served. The main formats associated with 
teaching were the quartos and the octavos. The quarto format was particularly 
popular for philosophical works, while also very common among Latin and, by 
extension, Greek books. Similarly, octavos were used for books “which would 
have had a primarily instructional use,’ for the “greater ease and utility of poor 
students.” As books printed in the folio format were “bulky objects,’ they were 
intended to “be consulted in one place.”!* They were thus of a more celebratory 


12 FH 4; John 201. 

13 FH 4; John 20m, 170. This is not, evidently, the only way in which the printing of Greek can 
be divided over the sixteenth century. From a different point of view, Linton C. Stevens 
differentiates between four generations of Hellenists, although he also concedes that it is 
difficult to identify rigid chronological categories: see Stevens, 1961, 116. 

14 Richardson 1999, 125-128. 
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nature, as these often included editiones principes;? they could also be refer- 
ence works to be used, possibly, in churches or by scholars in their studies. 
Meanwhile, editions in the smaller sextodecimo format could serve a liturgical 
purpose, as they could be held during service. 

The table below (Table 4.1) shows a summary of the formats of Greek books 
printed in Paris by decade.!6 As we currently lack full information on the for- 
mats of all editions (as well as full information on all editions), this should 
be taken as an indicative analysis, which nevertheless reveals some interest- 
ing trends. It appears that particular emphasis was placed on printing quarto 
formats at the beginning of the century. This format remained popular during 
the second decade of the century as well, when quartos were printed along- 
side a number of folios. In contrast to this, with the rise of Greek teaching and 
learning and the explosion in the number of editions between 1530 and 1539, 
editions in octavo surpassed the quartos. Throughout the decades between 
1530 and 1559, quartos saw a steady rise, while the opposite trajectory is true 
for the octavos after their peak in 1530-39. After 1560, both quartos and octa- 
vos declined, though the quartos still represented about 40-50% of the total 
production in titles and the octavos about 30-40%. This is markedly different 
from the last decade of the sixteenth century, when the quarto editions seem 
almost to disappear, whereas the octavo editions increased both proportion- 
ately and in numbers. We can associate the decline in numbers of quartos and 
octavos (by half) after 1560 with a reduction in the official teaching and print- 
ing of Greek due to surrounding circumstances. On the other hand, the fact 
that the level of production of quartos remained stable, even if reduced, can 
perhaps be interpreted as the result of the activity of the peak years of Greek 
learning. The previous two decades had produced a large number of intellectu- 
als, scholars, etc. who engaged in Greek scholarship independently of teaching 
and continued to produce even during the critical years. Finally, we can also 
recognize the heyday of folio editions in the decade of 1540-49, with eleven 
folios, eight of which were issued by the Estienne workshop. 

Thus, for the period up to 1538 (the year of the establishment of the royal 
printer), which represents about one-third of the Greek titles produced in Paris 
in the sixteenth century, most of the printed books appeared in small formats, 
as quartos and octavos, formats that were clearly intended for scholars and 
students. The same holds true when we consider all the Greek titles printed 


15 Eg, Preface to the reader by Robert Estienne in Eusebius (Paris, 1544); FH 4:178. 
16 X For the decades between 1570 and 1590, cp. also Fig. A2-1-3 (Learned books by format) and 
Fig. A2-5-3 (Paris Print by Format) in John 2011, 223 and 243 respectively. 
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Distribution of Greek Titles printed in Paris by format (the table does not include the 
duodecimo or the sextodecimo format) 


1500-09 1510-19 1520-29 1530-39 1540-49 1550-59 1560-69 1570-79 1580-89 1590-99 


Total 8 31 51 196 274 195 80 85 75 49 

20 26% 4% 4% 10.5% 4% 4% 5% 5% 

40 100% 61% 59% 32% 45.2% 44% 38% 53% 48% 10.2% 

80 6% 37% 60% 30.2% 35% 40% 32% 33.3% 71.4% 

unknown 6% - 0.02% 8.3% 9.7% 14% 8% 5% 16% 
in Paris between 1507 and 1600: the overwhelming majority of them (about 


90% of the total) were issued in the quarto (about 46.5%) and octavo formats 


(about 42%). Of the remaining 10%, about 6% of the titles were in folio format, 


less than 1% were printed as duodecimos, and about 3-4% were printed in the 


sextodecimo format. This apparently contradicts information we have about 


the total editions of Paris for the sixteenth century and, in particular, the num- 


bers of Latin editions where the sum totals for the quartos and octavos were 


between 33.5% and 42.8%. Moreover, both in the case of total output and in 


the case of Latin output, the editions in octavo format surpassed the editions 


in quarto, whereas for Greek books the quartos represent the majority.!” Even 


though folios appeared in small numbers in comparison to the editions in 


smaller sizes, these editions are perhaps the ones about which Parisian print- 


ers are most known for (especially those of Robert Estienne). In the following 


sections, I will consider some of these formats in more detail, paying particular 


attention to the octavos, as these were the editions more readily associated 


with teaching. 


17 


According to data from the usTC, of all the editions printed in Paris from the beginning of 
printing until the end of the sixteenth century (48234, with confirmed information about 
format for 46027 of them), 51,5% were printed in the 80 format (23727); 26.2 in the 40 
format (12077); 11.7 in folio (5414), and 7.296 in the 160 format (3319). Respectively, from all 
the Latin editions for the same period (22119, with confirmed information about format 
for 21212 of them), 42.896 were printed in 80 (9083), 33.596 in 40 (7119), 1596 in folio (3224) 
and 5.996 in 160 (1254). It is obvious, therefore, that the fact that Greek editions appear 
overwhelmingly in 40 (45.6% of them), closely followed by the 80 format (41.5%), marks 
a big difference, dictated by the scholarly and teaching nature of these books. 
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24 Folios and Quartos 
The first folio editions containing Greek appeared early, mainly in the form 
of dictionaries? These were primarily bilingual editions. Folios printed exclu- 
sively in Greek appeared only from the late 1530s onwards. Many of the folios 
published in the middle of the century were first editions based on manu- 
scripts from the royal collection.? They were issued by the royal imprimerie 
(the role of the royal printer itself had been conceived as one with close links 
to the Collége Royal) and/or edited by royal lecturers of Greek. Many of them 
were either ‘complete’ editions of an author or religious texts, such as the Bible, 
the New Testament, or Biblical commentaries.20 

Rather than textbooks for learning the language, Greek editions in folio 
were more obviously to be used as reference works. On occasion, we can infer 
that an edition could be taken to fulfill students’ (or lecturers’) needs: this is 
the case, for example, with one of the first monolingual editions in this format, 
an anonymous Commentary on Aristotle's Rhetoric (Néobar 1539).?! Overall, 
however, their size made these books impractical and their price and luxurious 
nature made them almost unattainable. From a printer/publisher's perspec- 
tive, such large editions were difficult and expensive undertakings which could 
only materialize in expert hands, as part of the business of a successful printing 
workshop, and/or together with royal sponsorship. The bestowment of the title 
of royal printer entailed a certain number of privileges, including access to the 
royal manuscripts and, more importantly, to the specially cut grecs du roi types. 
Yet even if folios in Greek did not directly serve the practical aspect of teach- 
ing, the specific context of their production (royal imprimerie and involvement 
of royal lecturers) bears witness to the interests of the printers and scholars at 
the top of the teaching and patronage pyramid, who influenced the directions 
that Greek learning and Greek humanism were taking. Folios in Greek, there- 
fore, can serve as indicators of the general trends in the teaching of Greek. 

Another genre of books usually printed in folio were dictionaries. For exam- 
ple, some editions of Calepino's Lexicon also included the Greek equivalents of 
the dictionary's terms, as is the case with the 1534 edition by Chrestien Wechel 
and Claude Chevallon.?? In a later and more advanced version that appeared 


18 Eg. Lexicon Graeco-latinum multis et preclaris additionibus locupletatum, edited by 
Girolamo Aleandro and others and printed by a collaboration between Josse Bade, 
Mathieu Bolsac and Gilles de Gourmont (Paris, 1512); USTC 143982 and USTC 18701 
(Moreau 11 396). 

19 A Armstrong 1954, 118-119, 128-129, 139; Coron 1998. 

20 Eg, Estienne ed. 1550. 

21 [Anonymous] ed. 1539, a ii’. 

22  Calepino ed. 1534a; Calepino ed. 1534b. 
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in 1588, Greek is included as one of the eight languages of the dictionary: Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, French, Italian, Spanish, German, and English.?? In some ways, 
Wechel’s edition of 1534 is slightly unusual, since most of his Greek editions 
were normally in the quarto and octavo formats and were mostly textbooks. 
Yet demand for these dictionaries must have been high, if we consider that 
they were reprinted on a regular basis; Calepino’s Lexicon, for example, went 
through 76 editions in the sixteenth century in Paris alone, even though not all 
of them were Latin-Greek.?* Perhaps the apogee of this printing activity in dic- 
tionaries can be seen in the joint effort to produce Guillaume Budé’s magnum 
opus, his dictionary, by the presses of Charlotte Guillard and with the collabo- 
ration of Jacques Toussain.?® 

As follows from the discussion above, it is no coincidence that the highest 
concentration of folios printed exclusively in Greek appeared between 1539 
and 1553 and that so many proportionately were issued by Estienne, whose 
workshop combined the necessary prerequisites mentioned earlier. Between 
1544 and 1551, Estienne printed the works of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Eusebius of Caesarea, Dio Cassius, and Justin Martyr.? Beyond the material 
aspect, this set of works has been seen partly as an offering to the then king, 
in honor of Francis 1’s taste in history, and as part of a coherent intellectual 
program that highlighted the significance of late antiquity as preparation for 
the early Christian past.?? After this exceptional decade publications in folio 
declined in Paris. Nevertheless, a few beautiful and erudite examples of edi- 
tions issued in the second half of the sixteenth century are worth mentioning: 
for example, Philo Judaeus's?? and Synesius's?? works by Turnébe and Morel, 
as well as a collection of liturgies by Morel.?? The impressive and painstak- 
ing issue of Toussain's posthumous edition of Budé's dictionary by Charlotte 
Guillard is also significant?! while the most remarkable one from the last 
period was perhaps the 1570 Opera of Demosthenes by Jean Bienné. This was 


23  Calepino ed. 1588. 

24 Botley 2010, 70. 

25 Toussain ed. 1552. On the dictionary, see Beech 1983, 345-367; Mund-Dopchie 1998; 
Jimenes 2009, 140-143; Jimenes 2017. 

26 Dionysius of Halicarnassus ed. 1546; Eusebius of Caesarea eds. 1545, 1544a, and 1544b; Dio 
Cassius ed. 1548; Justin Martyr ed. 1551; FH 4: 177-178, 186-187, 204, 215—216, 237. 

27 Armstrong 1954, 129. 

28  Synesius of Cyrene ed. 1553; Turnébe and Morel ed. 2020, 353-355. 

29 Philo Judaeus ed. 1552; Turnébe and Morel ed. 2020, 337-342. 

30  Aerovpyiaı ed. 1560; Turnébe and Morel ed. 2020, 244-245. 

31 _ Toussain ed. 1552. 
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edited by the royal professor of Greek, Denis Lambin, printed along with the 
text of Ulpian's commentary, and dedicated to King Charles 1x.32 

Quartos, on the other hand, could be either textbooks — namely, single texts 
without any paratextual material — or humanistic texts. The former, the ‘text- 
books, will be discussed more extensively below, under the category of octa- 
vos. The latter is a less defined category; here we mean a text that typically 
includes a great deal of paratextual material, such as a dedication to a poten- 
tial patron, a preface with some explanation of the main text, epigrams from 
other scholars in honor of the author/editor (providing significant information 
about this scholar’s intellectual networks), and commentaries or notes. These 
texts were often the products of lectures, and their audiences were readers of 
a higher level, possibly other scholars or advanced students.?? The complexity, 
as well as the status that such editions commanded, are often evident from the 
verbose title pages of these editions. 


2.2 Octavos 

At a different point in the spectrum in terms of size, as well as in terms of con- 
tents and usage, were the books printed in octavo format. Here size excluded 
luxury; most of the editions in this format were student books or — more 
rarely — scholarly works aimed at other humanists. Many of the editions in this 
format were alphabets, grammar books, textbooks, or manuals for a number of 
disciplines, such as medical texts by Galen. 

Manutius described his octavo editions as manuals (encheiridia), which 
could be carried about in the form of a book.?* The most prominent feature of 
these books is the fact that their contents were usually printed exclusively in 
Greek, with the exception, evidently, of teaching aids such as alphabets and 
grammars, which were often bilingual. Moreover, the octavo textbooks rarely 
included any paratextual material. For the most part, they were small books of 
few leaves, although the precise proportion of textbooks in relation to longer 
editions cannot yet be determined. This also makes these books rare; we can be 
certain that not all the editions that were printed have survived (particularly 
the alphabets), and many are extant in very few copies, often only because 
they were bound with other editions in a composite volume (Sammelband). 

In the category of 'textbooks' we can place either typical manuals on a spe- 
cific subject or single texts of an author, which were frequently used in Greek 


32 Demosthenes eds. 1570 a, b. 

33 On humanist commentaries see, for instance, Pade 2005; Enenkel and Nellen 2013; 
Grafton 1985; Lo Monaco 1992. 

34 Aldine catalogue of 1503, as cited in Richardson 1999, 127. 
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instruction, such as individual dialogues by Lucian or specific orations by 
Isocrates and other orators, individual books (= chapters) from the Homeric 
texts, parts of the Bible, etc. These were printed very plainly, usually containing 
only the text in question, although occasionally they could include a preface to 
the reader (but certainly no dedication to a powerful patron). Among the hand- 
books on basic subjects, we find manuals on rhetoric (Aristotle’s Ars rhetorica), 
logic (the books of the Organon, of which De interpretatione was among the 
most popular), poetics (Aristotle's Ars poetica), astronomy (Pseudo-Proclus's 
Sphaera) or medicine (texts by Galen, Hippocrates, Dioscorides, etc.), all 
intended for teaching. We should also include here key Latin texts trans- 
lated into Greek, such as Cicero's De senectute and Somnium Scipionis or the 
Disticha Catonis.?° Some of the most popular authors whose texts appeared 
in parts or as single texts included Homer, whose epic poems, for instance, 
were printed in parts more often than in whole. Even more popular was the 
Batrachomyomachia, a poem attributed to Homer and sometimes printed by 
itself or as part of an anthology of texts. 

Similarly, Lucian's Dialogues underwent many editions in Paris during the 
sixteenth century, as they were composed in prose and were relatively easy to 
access. Printers such as Chrestien Wechel and Gerard Morrhy printed many 
individual dialogues by Lucian. The latter, for instance, issued eleven editions 
of single dialogues within the space of one year (1530), while the former listed 
fourteen separate editions in his 1544 catalog.?96 Furthermore, the manner in 
which the same printer's catalog lists the works of Lucian is revealing, as it 
classes Lucian's individual works under the category 'grammars.?? This piece 
of evidence, which slightly complicates modern notions of classification, sup- 
ports the hypothesis that an inductive method was followed in the teaching of 
Greek, which included instruction in grammar alongside the reading of basic 
texts such as these dialogues.?? Similar evidence for the use of Lucian comes 
from an edition by Othmar Nachtgall, who claimed that he edited the Dialogues 
of the Gods in Greek and Latin so that “those who have not yet learned Greek 
could, as it were from dumb teachers, become Greeks thereafter.”39 


35 Botley 2010, 76-7; it is instructive to see what significant printers of grammars and 
textbooks, such as Chrestien Wechel, were issuing; see Constantinidou 2020 and 
Constantinidou (forthcoming a). 

36 Wechel ed. 1544. 

37 Wechel ed. 1544, sig. Ag’. 

38 See the essays in Papy 2018, as well as Botley 2010, 87, 147-148. For similar pairings, see 
Melanchthon ed. 1520, Tabulae ed. 1523, et al. 

39 As cited in Botley 2010, 44. 
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Plutarch’s De educatione liberorum was also a very popular essay printed 
by itself, as were other individual essays from his Moralia.*° Isocrates’ ora- 
tions were also in demand: they were issued individually or alongside those of 
Aeschines or Demosthenes, albeit with smaller frequency. Other set textbooks 
included Aristophanes’ Plutus (printed ten times throughout the century as 
part of a collection, and three times as a single text)*! and Euripides’ Hecabe 
(printed three times throughout the century as a single text, one of which 
also contained comments, and another in a bilingual Greek-Latin edition).*? 
Another very popular text was Xenophon's Cyropaedia, which in Paris alone 
underwent three editions as a single text, one of which in two parts of four 
books each.*? Additionally, we frequently encounter single orations by the 
early Greek Church Fathers John Chrysostom (such as De orando Deo) and 
Basil of Caesarea (such as Ad adolescentes), which were also used for teaching 
Greek, in the same way as Isocrates’ orations.** 

These plain editions of classical or patristic texts were intended for instruc- 
tion and translation during lectures.*5 The amount and kind of annotations 
on surviving copies confirm this assumption: in many cases, the margins of 
the editions are entirely covered with notes of etymological or grammatical 
nature, together with full translations of the text into Latin. The translation 
was typically worked out and dictated to students during class; students often 
had their copies interleaved with blank pages for notes and translation. A com- 
mon feature of such annotated books is that the notes stop abruptly partway 
through the text, indicating the point that the class reached by the end of a set 
of lectures and leaving the rest of the book clear and unused.*® 


40 We have identified 25 editions of Plutarch’s and Pseudo-Plutarch’s moral and educa- 
tional works, which include three editions of De educatione liberorum (Plutarch eds. 1529, 
1547, and 1550), and one of a single set of Parallel lives (Agesilaus and Pompey: Plutarch 
ed. 1534). 

41 Single text: Aristophanes eds. 1549 and 1550 (also as part of a three-text edition, as exem- 
plified in Aristophanes ed. 1540). 

42 Euripides eds. 1545 (with comments), 1552, and 1560 (with a Latin translation). 

43 Xenophon. eds. 1538 (first four books), 1539 (last four books), 1543, and 1586. See Humble 
2016 and Humble 2020. 

44 Toepfer 2007; Constantinidou 2020. 

45 See Botley 2010, 71-72, for the process of lecturing on a Greek text; see also the essays in 
Ciccolella and Silvano 2017, as well as Ellis 2020, Bastin-Hammou 2020, Van Rooy 20208, 
and Van Rooy (forthcoming). 

46 E.g., annotations on Aristophanes’ Clouds (Yb. 264-2) and Plutus (Res. p. Z. 2569-2*) in 
the BnF copies end on line 314 and 650 respectively; as cited in Bastin-Hammou 2020, 84. 
Likewise, see the annotations on Plato's Timaeus, also in the BnF copy (Rés. R. 728), which 
end on fol. 11". 
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While discussing the use of octavos, we should also address the issue of 
trends, as it is worth noting that the popularity of well-liked authors in the 
beginning or middle of the century sometimes dwindles in the second half. 
The most notable cases, as mentioned earlier, are the works of Lucian, Homer, 
and Plutarch, whose editions in octavo almost disappeared.^? Conversely, in 
the second half of the sixteenth century we find a different variety of books 
and ancient authors published in Greek in octavo. There was an increase in 
treatises on medicine and arithmetic in that format, while, in terms of litera- 
ture, Aristotle's works on rhetoric still enjoyed a certain popularity, alongside 
editions of the tragic playwrights, comedies by Menander, and poems by 
Anacreon and Theocritus. The most interesting aspect, however, is the consis- 
tent popularity of works by John Chrysostom, Basil of Caesarea, and Gregory 
of Nazianzus, alongside editions of works by Julian the Emperor, Maximus 
the Confessor, John of Damascus, Cyril of Jerusalem, (Pseudo-)Apollinaris, 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus, and Synesius of Cyrene. This shift bears witness to a dif- 
ferent approach to the Greek language and tradition and sheds light on what 
was considered acceptable either in textbooks or in books addressed to an 
audience outside classrooms. 

Given the importance of these single text editions in the teaching of Greek, 
it is unfortunate that scholarship lacks a full analytical bibliography of all the 
Greek editions in France (or elsewhere). Without such bibliographical stud- 
ies, it is difficult to estimate what proportion of the Greek production single 
text items represent. Nonetheless, it would probably not be an exaggeration 
to suggest that the extant single texts correspond to at least half of the total 
Greek editions published. This indication alone serves to illustrate the extent 
to which the Parisian/French printing industry focused on educational materi- 
als when it came to Greek editions. Among these, the other big category in the 
octavo format was represented by the alphabets. 

Based on available information, we can estimate that a minimum of 35 
Greek (or Greek and Hebrew) alphabets were printed in Paris alone through- 
out the sixteenth century. This is likely a very modest estimate, since, due to 


47 This could also reflect a trend in format, as we have seven editions of Plutarch in Greek 
for the period 1560-1600, six editions of Homer and Pseudo-Homer for the period 
1550-1600, and four of Lucian for the period 1550-1600, although most of them are in 
different formats. Even so, this information confirms the decline in their respective popu- 
larity. An interesting aspect of this issue is the fact that the market for Homeric texts in 
the second half of the sixteenth century was dominated by the output of the presses of 
Geneva and Basle; see Ford 2006, 8 24-26 as well as Constantinidou and Mavrommatides 
(forthcoming). 
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the heavy use of these texts, it is certain that some have not survived.^? Of the 
35 that can be verified at present, all except for two were printed in the octavo 
format and were ranging from about four to eight leaves on average, going up 
to twenty or more in some cases. These primers normally included details 
of the Greek alphabet and its pronunciation, as well as how it related to the 
Latin alphabet. They also contained basic notions of grammar and some basic 
texts, such as the Lord’s Prayer. Upon closer inspection, a striking feature of the 
alphabets is their variety of content, even though there are also some obvious 
patterns: some of them focused on the practical side of learning and reading 
and included only details regarding the alphabet, diphthongs, transliteration 
of the letters into Latin, accents, and abbreviations. Other alphabets operated 
as mini-anthologies, containing a few key texts in Greek, usually accompanied 
by a Latin translation. These contents and their variance are also consistent 
with what we know from manuscript culture and the manner Greek was being 
taught in the previous century in Italian contexts.^? The various adaptations 
regarding contents are of great interest because they confirm the existence of 
different levels of readership for Greek. These ranged from young pupils who 
were taught Greek as complete beginners at college while probably also learn- 
ing Latin or more advanced readers who could tackle more difficult passages 
and texts, to mature scholars fully competent in Latin and the relevant lan- 
guage structures, who only required the basics in their effort to acquire the lan- 
guage by themselves.9? Even though not printed in Paris, one of the study tools 
aimed at independent learning was a grammar by Othmar Nachtgall (1521) that 
also included an Auctuarium. According to Nachtgall, this combination would 
enable the books’ readers to “learn Greek without a tutor.”>! 

Even though not in octavo format and significantly longer (covering 26 
leaves), the forerunner of all these alphabets was the Liber gnomagyricus 
(Paris: Gilles de Gourmont, 1507).52 In addition to general instructions regard- 
ing the Greek letters, this book contained, among other things, rules of pronun- 
ciation, maxims by ancient philosophers, the poems attributed to Phocylides 


48 Pettegree and Bruni 2016. 

49 Ciccolella 2008; Ciccolella and Silvano 2017. Cp. with some of surviving manuscripts of 
George Hermonymos, who was for a long time the only teacher, copyist and translator 
of Greek in Paris (d. ca. 1511), which preserve similar combinations of texts: FH 2: 37-39, 


68—70, 105-107, 164-165, 170-172. 

50 Furno 2017, 141, 149. 

51 As cited in Botley 2010, 43-44. On Nachgall's grammar, see Ciccolella's essay in this vol- 
ume, p. 186. 

52 Tissard ed. 1507. 
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and Pythagoras,?? as well as the alleged prophecies of the Erythraean Sibyl. 
Many of these texts had been included by Aldus Manutius in the famous 
Aldine Appendix, while others appeared in his edition of Theocritus (1495/6).°* 
Consequently, the French editions reflect in many ways the imitation of Italian 
trends and practices by French scholars and printers. This is understandable, 
since the first teachers of Greek in France either were Italian, such as Girolamo 
Aleandro, or had studied in Italy, such as Francois Tissard. The Liber gnoma- 
gyricus was reprinted in 1512 with similar contents, but with the addition of 
a translation of the Disticha Catonis, as well as, more importantly, the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed.® The inclusion of these fundamental Christian 
texts can perhaps be taken as an acknowledgement that an easier approach 
was required for the first steps of learning or as a signal that the learning of 
Greek was not related to classical antiquity exclusively. Evidence for the former 
comes from the fact that the inclusion of these texts was typical from the very 
beginning of Greek teaching - and, later, printing - in Italy. These prayers were 
among the first texts to be studied, as students knew them by heart and, there- 
fore, found it easy to translate them literally.°® 

It is worth noting that, after these first issues, the two kinds of texts, alpha- 
bets and sententiae in broad terms, were separated and became two distinct 
editions. For example, the poems attributed to Pythagoras (Aurea carmina) 
were later issued as part of collections of sententiae or together with Greek 
grammars. Often, they are also found under the name of Theognis.5” This 
separation did not mean that supplementary texts were removed from the 
alphabets altogether. In most cases, these consisted of the Lord’s Prayer, Hail 
Mary, the Apostles’ Creed, and the Ten Commandments, as well as a selection 
that may have included extracts from the Sermon on the Mount, other table 
prayers, the Canticle of Zachary, and the Psalms.°® 

As the alphabets were so crucial in the learning of Greek, their aims and 
essence were linked to the context in which they were intended to be used. 
Thus, the inclusion of the basic prayers can be explained by the familiar- 
ity of their content: “the students could concentrate on the grammar, while 


53 Botley 2010, 77-79. 

54 Theocritus ed. 1495-96. The Aldine Appendix was included in the 1495 edition of 
Constantine Lascaris's grammar. See Houston 2015, 171-198. For its use and circulation see 
Ciccolella 2008, 127 and Botley 2010, 197. 

55 [Aleandro] ed. 1512. For the use of the Disticha Catonis in the instruction of Greek, see 
Ciccolella 2008, 225-228; Botley 2010, 77. 

56 See, among others, Botley 2009, 75; Pontani 2003. 

57 See, for example, Sententiae eds. 1537, 1543, 1553, 1555, and 1585. 

58 For the earlier inclusion and use of these prayers in teaching books, see, among others, 
Ciccolella 2008, 64, 95, 127. The texts contained were sometimes announced on the title 
page; see, for example, Alphabetum ed. 1532. 
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they could also pick up basic vocabulary quickly without needing to refer to 
a lexicon.”°? Students would then progress to maxims or sententiae from a 
variety of sources. However, the context in which students of Greek became 
acquainted with the language could differ. As Greek was one of the main lan- 
guages of the Scriptures, its teaching was frequently linked to the access to 
the Word of God; this was, after all, the explicit aim of many of the trilingual 
colleges that made their appearance throughout northern Europe in the first 
half of the sixteenth century. In this context, it should not be surprising that, 
in some occasions, Greek and Hebrew alphabets were printed together as part 
of the same edition. One such early example was the early Gourmont-Tissard 
edition (1508) of a textbook that paired a Greek alphabet and grammar with a 
Hebrew alphabet and grammar. The textbook also included rudiments of the 
Hebrew grammar, followed by some basic prayers, such as the Lord’s Prayer, 
and extracts from the Psalms in Hebrew and Latin. In addition to the alphabet 
and grammar, the Greek contents consisted of a selection of prayers and funda- 
mental religious texts with interlinear translation: Lord’s Prayer, Hail Mary, the 
Nicene Creed, the Apostles’ Creed, and the prologue to the Gospel of St. John. 
The collection also contained the Hippocratic Oath, as well as rules for the 
pronunciation of Greek, abbreviations, and the basics of verbal conjugation. 
Therefore, Tissard’s second edition of a Greek alphabet, issued within a 
year of the first, differed substantially from the 1507 Liber gnomagyricus men- 
tioned above. 

The specific intention and perspective of the contents of such books could 
be dictated by the editor; in the case of the Liber gnomagyricus, this title 
belonged to Aldus Manutius, who originally printed this collection, his editor 
Marcus Musurus, and Francois Tissard, who decided to replicate it.9! Tissard 
was a teacher of Greek and Hebrew, whose specific aim was stated in his two 
prefatory letters attached to that edition. There, he stressed the importance of 
learning Greek as the language from which the Latin vocabulary derived. He 
also stated that, through this knowledge, the French could rebut the accusation 
of barbarism raised against them by the Italians.9? The 1508 edition, however, 
was more clearly focused on the religious use of Greek. Aspects of Tissard’s 
intentions can be seen in a dialogue contained in the book. In this text, entitled 
IIpo9uuonarpis xai Bodviuos, Tissard referred to his love for his country and his 
king and placed the instruction in the three languages (Latin, Greek, Hebrew) 
within a widely humanist context, with references to figures such as Guillaume 


59 Botley 2010, 75. 

60  Tissard ed. 1508; FH 2: 250-274; see also Riitten 2005. 
61 _ Geanakoplos 1973, ch. 5. 

62 FH 2: 215—216; Tissard ed. 1507; FH 2: 232-240 = 234, 238. 
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Briconnet and Lefevre d’Etaples.63 More specific reference to the religious use 
of the languages was made in a separate preface addressed to the king.9* Thus, 
within the first year of Greek printing in Paris, we see two different textbooks, 
the Liber gnomagyricus and Tissard’s textbook, which are squarely placed 
within two different contexts. The former can be located within an Italian 
humanistic context, drawing from the classical tradition, as well as from the 
Byzantine heritage via the Greek scholars teaching Greek in the Italian states. 
The latter can be located specifically in a French context, with its appeal to rid 
France of the Italian criticism of barbarism and its specific references and uses 
in the Christian tradition. These two approaches, which could coexist in the 
views or in the output of one person (such as the 1507, 1508 and 1512 editions 
of Tissard), dominated the sixteenth century and the learning of Greek, as we 
will see. 

Variations in contents and intellectual milieus continued throughout the 
century and charting them in detail is one of the desiderata of future scholar- 
ship. Most of the printers who were active in Greek printing issued alphabets 
in the sixteenth century, some more regularly than others. Chrestien Wechel 
was probably the most prolific in this respect, which is understandable, con- 
sidering that he was one of the main printers serving the needs of the Collége 
Royal in regard to Greek educational books. Robert Estienne was also very 
active in issuing these primers in relation to his total production of Greek 
books.® Estienne's specific interest in evangelical Christianity can be seen in 
his pairing of Greek and Hebrew alphabets in 1528.99 This was a very short edi- 
tion of four leaves and without any prefatory material, which contained only 
the basics in an overcrowded layout. In addition to the alphabets and abbrevia- 
tions, the booklet included the Lord's Prayer in Greek with interlinear trans- 
lation but without any spacing for the reader to take notes. It also included 
some short quotations from the Gospels (Mt. 21 and Lk. 18), as well as the Ten 
Commandments in Hebrew, all with Latin translations. The brevity and scar- 
city of material of this alphabet could imply either that it was intended for 
scholars already proficient in Latin or that it was aimed at novices who would 
simply memorize the text available.57 

A short comparison of two contemporary editions highlights the different 
users and aims of these alphabets. In 1531, both Simon de Colines and Pierre 
Goudoul issued their versions of an alphabet. The contents of Pierre Goudoul's 


63 FH 2: 251-264. 

64 FH 2: 264-272. 

65 . Constantinidou 2015 and Constantinidou 2020. 
66 X Estienne ed. 1528; FH 4: 45. 
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edition are much more in accordance with what we have discussed already.58 
In eight leaves, it contains a short letter to the reader, indicating that this 
book was intended for students of sacred letters. It includes the Greek alpha- 
bet, the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, Simeon’s Canticle, an extract from 
Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount, and the Hail Mary. All the texts are printed 
in Greek with a Latin translation on the opposite page, while the book ends 
with two short extracts by Erasmus (about half a page each). The contents of 
the edition by Colines, on the other hand, although of a similar length, seem to 
be addressed to students of Greek of a more advanced level.°? After the initial 
exposition of the alphabet and the diphthongs, the reader finds a detailed dis- 
cussion as to how these letters and diphthongs can be rendered into Latin, with 
examples. The edition also contains an explanatory note on the Greek breath- 
ings and a list of abbreviations. From this comparison, therefore, we can sur- 
mise the different approaches and emphases, which students and teachers of 
Greek placed at the different levels of their instruction, either, for instance, on 
acquiring the rudiments of the language or acquiring the tools of translation. 
Two different examples, both from the workshop of Guillaume Morel, are 
also worth looking into, as they show differences in contents and are very 
instructive regarding the approaches employed in the teaching of Greek. The 
first one appeared in 1550 and was composed by Morel himself, as announced 
on the title page: "Gulielmo Morelio auctore" This edition was one of the first 
four of his workshops (once he was working independently) and was thus 
intended as a statement to his audience about his proficiency in playing the 
role of both printer and editor."? The most interesting element of this 34 leaves 
volume is that it is a textbook as much as it is a basic alphabet, as it charts 
the steps for learning while also including exercises. The book starts with the 
alphabet, after which the Lord’s Prayer is used as an example and an exercise 
for pupils. The next step in the learning process was to address the issue of 
abbreviations; this is followed by the Ten Commandments, through which the 
learner could observe the employment of abbreviations in a text. The text- 
book also discusses the individual letters, their names, and how they are pro- 
nounced, followed by a six-page extract from Dionysius of Halicarnassus’s De 
compositione verborum (IIspi cuvdécews dvoudrwv) and its Latin translation. This 
is followed by a 24-page analysis of the ancient Greek names of the months 
and their corresponding names in Latin. The edition is rounded off with a few 
pages of sententiae in Greek, each individual maxim followed by its Latin trans- 
lation. Despite the inclusion of the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments 


68 Alphabetum ed. 1531b. 
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as examples for reading and recognizing the Greek abbreviations, the overall 
tone and nature of this alphabet is secular and classicizing rather than reli- 
gious; this work seems to be an aide for rhetoric rather than for the study of 
the Bible. 

The second example from the same workshop is from 1560, five years after 
Morel had been appointed royal printer of Greek.” As one would expect, this 
edition follows the previous one in some ways, but not entirely. After the typi- 
cal exposition of the Greek letters and their pronunciation, a teaching text 
by Ignatius of Antioch replaces the Lord’s Prayer as an example for pupils’ 
practice. The edition then contains the section on abbreviations that was 
included in the 1550 version of the book, followed by two texts by St. Gregory 
of Nazianzus and their translation for practice. The next ‘chapter’ is a two-page 
exposition of the Greek numbers, followed by a series of typical basic religious 
texts ("preces Christianae et fidei rudimenta"), including the Lord's Prayer, the 
Hail Mary, the Apostles' Creed, and some other prayers. Thus, when compared 
to Morel's earlier one, this edition makes no reference to either pagan authors 
or texts (e.g., Dionysius of Halicarnassus or the explanation of the months), 
while even the small section on sententiae was replaced with the basic texts 
used in catechisms. Conversely, all the examples contained were more clearly 
drawn from theological contexts and from authors such as Ignatius of Antioch 
or Gregory of Nazianzus, who had not been widely used in alphabets until 
then.”? The use of passages from Church Fathers is important in this context 
because, beyond the specific stance it relates, it highlights the use of Church 
Fathers in Greek instruction, an issue that is only slowly receiving the scholarly 
attention it deserves.7? 

Alphabets, evidently, were also reproduced (or 'recycled") in later issues. 
Thus, a later edition by Prévosteau can be directly linked to this item; it is an 
alphabet printed in 1590 in half the number of leaves, on thinner paper, and 
with a much more economical (tight) arrangement of the type and text on 
the page.’* Prévosteau had ‘inherited’ Guillaume Morel’s workshop through 
marrying his daughter and often, in his editions, presented himself as such: 
"Guilielmi Morelii in greecis typographi regii heres."5 The Prévosteau alphabet 
by and large followed Morel's 1560 edition in terms of contents and their order, 
even though it only included a selection of the texts of the previous edition.” 


71 Saladin 2013; Constantinidou and Lamers 2020. 
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This specific use of the alphabets for accessing religious texts or for reli- 
gious instruction is also evidenced by the fact that surviving copies of Greek 
and Hebrew textbooks can be found bound together, as, for example, in a 
Sammelband in the University of St. Andrews Library. In this volume, an early 
modern owner bound together a Hebrew grammar with typical Greek text- 
books such as Theodore Gaza's translation of Cicero's Somnium Scipionis, 
Epictetus's Encheiridion, and Pseudo-Isocrates Ad Demonicum.’’ One of the 
next (difficult) steps in the study of these texts and the volume in which they 
were bound could consist in establishing whether they were aimed more 
specifically at students of theology or more generally at students of Greek. 


3 Language 


A final and surprisingly little considered aspect of 'Greek' editions is the fre- 
quency at which these editions were printed exclusively in Greek or in bilin- 
gual versions. We will discuss below some preliminary considerations in this 
respect, to the extent that one is able to determine this element, since, as has 
been mentioned above, not all Parisian Greek editions have been fully charted 
yet.”® The general tendency that one can discern from about the middle of 
the sixteenth century onwards is the move from printing exclusively in Greek 
towards bilingual printing on separate leaves or on the same page. The first 
Greek books issued from French presses were usually printed exclusively 
in Greek. An early experiment with bilingual issues is Gourmont-Tissard's 
alphabet/textbook of 1508, mentioned above, which included an interlinear 
Latin translation of the texts that it contained. This practice, however, did not 
seem to persist, as we have very few examples of such bilingual editions. Latin, 
however, was very often included in Greek editions, even in those that pre- 
sented the main text only in Greek, since often prefaces to the reader or dedi- 
cation letters were printed in Latin in an otherwise Greek book. For example, 
the first printer of Greek, Gilles de Gourmont, printed his texts mostly in Greek; 


77 University of St. Andrews Library, TypSWB.B31CM. 
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however, in some cases he would include Francois Tissard’s prefaces in Latin,"? 
while in others he would print Jean Cheradame’s prefaces or dedication let- 
ters in Greek, indicating that it was probably an editor’s choice and not the 
printer’s.8° When a Latin translation was included, this was generally affixed 
at the end. One of the first of such examples also comes from Gourmont, 
although for a different text: in the 1516 edition of Pseudo-Proclus’s Sphaera, 
Thomas Linacre’s Latin translation, although not announced at the title page, 
was appended at the end.®! On the contrary, buyers of Simon de Colines’ 1529 
edition of the Isocratean orations Ad Demonicum and Ad Nicoclem knew that 
the book they were purchasing included the Latin translation: “post posita 
Ottomari Luscinii versione.”®? At these early stages, however, adding the Latin 
translation at the end was probably an exception rather than the rule. 

Fully Greek texts, in general, were not easily accessible to readers who had 
no knowledge of the language; they were intended to be used in teaching with 
an instructor or to be read by readers competent in Greek. By the 1530s-40s, 
Latin translations were more frequently appended at the end of Greek texts, 
often with different printing signatures and sometimes with a separate title 
page, so that they could also be sold independently. Such examples include the 
pseudo-Platonic letters published by Néobar and Theophrastus's De igne, pub- 
lished under Turnébe's name.9?? These works were issued by the same printer/ 
publisher and were intended as companion editions. In these 'twin editions; 
the Greek version usually did not contain any paratextual material. This was 
relegated to the ‘fuller’ Latin edition, which included the dedicatory epistle 
that offered an explanation of the author's text and some guidance as to how 
to interpret it. Many Greek editions were printed with ample margins, allowing 
for students'/scholars' annotation. 

This practice of the one text following the other changes around the mid- 
dle of the century, when more practical bilingual editions (and closer to what 
we have in mind when referring to such editions) made their appearance. In 
these cases, we can observe different examples. The edition could be laid out 
in such a way as to include the Greek and Latin texts either on opposite pages 
or in two columns on the same page. The transition can sometimes be seen 
in editions coming from the same workshop at different points in time. For 
instance, while Robert 1 Estienne's 1540 edition of Sententiae had the Latin 


79 For example, [Homer] ed. 1507, FH 2: 241-242. 
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translation appended at the end, Robert 11 Estienne printed the Latin transla- 
tion on opposite pages in his 1566 edition. Similarly, Adrien de Turnébe (i.e., 
Guillaume Morel's workshop) issued Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics twice, in 
1554 and in 1555. The 1554 edition was entirely in Greek, while the second issue 
was one of the earliest bilingual editions with the text in columns. This case 
is an interesting one, as it appeared almost like an afterthought, following the 
Greek edition of the same work the year before. Turnébe justified the publica- 
tion of a bilingual edition in the preface to the reader by establishing its use- 
fulness as a teaching and studying manual and claiming that putting together 
the Greek original with the Latin translation would aid students of both letters 
and philosophy.85 

Bilingual texts could also be found in other kinds of editions, those with com- 
mentaries, which could be arranged on the page in two different ways. These 
humanistic editions were often printed in folio. The most visually impressive 
arrangement presented the main text in the middle of the page surrounded by 
a ‘frame commentary, i.e., with the comments surrounding it as if in a frame- 
work, sometimes printed in a typeface of different (smaller) size.86 Examples 
include Jean Loys’s 1545 editions of Euripides’ Hecabe®’ and Medea “ueta 
cyoriwy aéiodoyordtwy.”88 Another beautiful large edition is Callimachus's Hymns 
by Bienné, of 1574.8? A different use is implied by the editions where the Greek 
text is printed in small extracts in a large type, followed by a Latin translation 
printed in the same type size, as well as a commentary in either Greek or Latin 
in a smaller type. This practice was more common in medical or philosophical 
editions, as well as sometimes in grammars, such as the editions of Clenardus's 
grammar.?? In any case, all these examples of types of mixed sizes arranged 
on a page reflect the difficulty involved in Greek printing.?! They also indicate 


84 Estienne ed. 1540 (included in the title is “Adjecta est ad finem Latina interpretatio") and 
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different levels of reading and engaging with the text: these editions were obvi- 
ously addressed to readers who were already competent in Greek and were 
approaching texts with the intention to study and analyze them further. 

There are also some examples of trilingual editions, which pair Greek with 
Latin and French. These are much rarer and especially interesting because they 
bear witness to a different approach and an audience less competent in Latin 
(or an audience who was learning both languages at the same time). Another 
interesting point about them is that they appear earlier than one would per- 
haps expect: the earliest edition that we have managed to identify dates from 
1546, namely, very soon after the establishment of the role of the royal printer. 
Three of the few that we have located so far are in the category of grammars 
and alphabets, while a last (and later edition) is a trilingual edition of the 
Disticha Catonis, confirming the long popularity of the specific textbook.9? 

The subject of bilingual (and less so, trilingual editions) relates to a bigger 
issue, that of the language of access to Greek, which was Latin. In other words, 
Greek editions were on the whole subject to a Latin point of entry, even in 
the few instances that the vernacular version of the text is also included in 
the book.?3 Thus, as referred to above, even in ‘fully’ Greek books, the dedica- 
tion is often in Latin. In other instances, even if the Greek edition includes no 
paratextual material, the ‘twin’ edition of the Latin translation, which bears a 
separate title page and separate signatures, also carries a preface or a dedica- 
tory epistle by the translator, with a certain introduction to or interpretation 
of the text itself.?^ 

The above description demonstrates the variety of Greek-Latin editions, 
as well as the importance of tracing their evolution, as this can serve as an 
indication regarding usages and changes in use. Based on this summary and 
considering the chronological developments, we can assume that, initially, 
Greek books were aimed either at a school/student audience or at scholars 
well versed in the language. The fact that bilingual editions with the two lan- 
guages in columns appear in the middle of the sixteenth century is most likely 
an indication of the fact that, by then, Greek learning was more widely dis- 
seminated, and thus books in that language had a larger audience. After at 
least two decades of institutional instruction in Greek, this audience consisted 
of more students but could also include more individuals who were interested 
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in learning the language by themselves. Additionally, we should not exclude 
people who may have wanted to acquire these books as reflections of prestige 
but felt more confident in approaching the Latin translations of the works they 
contained. In any of the above cases, it seemed that a Latin translation would 
be a useful addition, which could be used according to each reader’s level of 
competence in Greek. 


4 Conclusions 


This degree of variety both in the typography of Greek books published in Paris 
in the sixteenth century and in the ways in which they were used is apparent 
in all aspects of the typology discussed above. In addition to identifying the 
various kinds of Greek books that were published in sixteenth-century Paris, 
this analysis has shed light on different approaches to Greek learning, as well 
as the levels of the audience engaged in it. The differences in approach could 
involve which texts to use and in which order, how much emphasis to place 
on grammar and rhetoric, and which purpose the learning of Greek served. In 
the case of France, learning Greek was almost never isolated from the religious 
context, although we do find instances where more pagan/classical elements 
were stressed over the biblical and vice versa. Additionally, the above consid- 
eration of types of Greek books produced in Paris has demonstrated the extent 
to which this output was geared towards the needs of teachers and students of 
Greek. It has also tried to chart some changes and developments over time and 
in accordance with the changing climate of the reception of Greek in France in 
the sixteenth century. Whatever these were, by the end of the century a great 
number of students had been exposed to a different culture and language to a 
considerable degree and with long-lasting effects. 


CHAPTER 5 


Athenae Belgicae: Greek Studies in Renaissance 
Bruges 


Han Lamers and Raf Van Rooy 


Solent Brugae tuae gignere ingenia felicissima planeque Atticis 
simillima.! 


Your Bruges is used to producing highly successful talents, wholly 
and utterly similar to those of Attica. 
ERASMUS TO LEONARD CASEMBROOT (1495-1558), 4 October 1525 


Fateri debemus. Brugae vestrae Belgii nostri sidus sunt, pariter ut olim 
Graeciae oculus, Athenae.? 


Your Bruges, we have to confess, is the star of our Belgian land, just 
like Athens once was the luminary of Greece. 
JUSTUS LIPSIUS TO MARCUS (1525-1581) and GUIDO (1532-1588) LAURINUS, 1577 


The city of Bruges in Flanders, today a touristic highlight of the area because 
of its well-preserved medieval town, was also a hub of humanist culture for 
over a century (ca. 1460-1584), so much so that it reminded two of the most 
renowned humanists of the Low Countries of the very heart of classical Greek 
culture, Athens. Erasmus's and Lipsius's comparison of Bruges with the center 
of classical Hellenism is not a coincidence, as the West-Flemish town witnessed 
a flourishing of Greek studies in the Renaissance. This aspect of humanist cul- 
ture in Bruges has remained almost entirely unexplored in the scholarship on 


1 Erasmus in Allen and Allen ed. 1926, 190, n. 1626. 
2 Lipsius ed. 1577, 41. 
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humanism in the Low Countries and has sometimes even been downplayed on 
the grounds that Greek book production in the city was fairly meager.’ A first 
investigation of the evidence shows, however, that sixteenth-century Bruges 
had a lively Hellenist scene, particularly in the 1560s and 1570s. This chapter 
offers a first synoptic discussion of the subject and highlights some milestones 
in Bruges Hellenism. 

For what follows, we thankfully rely on work of previous scholars, both 
specialized investigations of classical education in Bruges and more general 
treatments of humanist culture in the city. Alfons Dewitte, in particular, has 
in several publications investigated numerous aspects of humanist culture 
in Bruges, thereby often touching on Greek studies. He has, for instance, 
produced a seminal study on the schools and colleges of Bruges during the 
late Middle Ages and the Renaissance and their curricula.* In another arti- 
cle, he discussed the relationship between Erasmus and Bruges, whereas his 
Ph.D. dissertation offers a biography of the Bruges humanist Bonaventura 
Vulcanius (1538-1614), who later became professor of Greek at the University 
of Leiden.5 Other facets of the city’s Hellenist milieu have been the subject 
of more recent studies. The unpublished M.A. thesis by Sander and Thomas 
Kemseke, for instance, is a goldmine of information on humanism in and 
around Bruges.® Maria Luisa Napolitano, in turn, offers a rare detailed study 
of Hubertus Goltzius's pioneering volume on Magna Graecia." A modern testi- 
mony to the city's importance for the Renaissance study of the Greek language 
is Johannes Kramer's edition and German translation of the treatise on the 
pronunciation of Greek by the Flemish humanist Adolphus Mekerchus, which 
enjoyed considerable success in the final decades of the sixteenth century 
and beyond.? A more integrative treatment of Bruges Hellenism is, however, 
still lacking. 

The central questions we want to address here are the following: What are 
the main features of Hellenism in Bruges? How and where was Greek taught 
in the city? What Greek books came from its presses? What kind of scholarly 
and philological activity is in evidence? And what is the contribution of Bruges 
humanists to Greek studies in the Low Countries and more generally? Before 
addressing these questions, we will first introduce the reader to the early days 
of humanism in Bruges, which was indebted to the city's status as a major node 


Himpe 1941, 52-53. 
Dewitte 1972. 
See, respectively, Dewitte 1987 and Dewitte 1963. 
Kemseke and Kemseke 2002. 
Napolitano 2011. For an account in English, see also Napolitano 2020. 
Kramer ed. 1981. See also Van Rooy 2020c. 
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in an extensive economic and intellectual network, with special emphasis on 
the role of Greek heritage. 


1 The Early Days of Humanism in Bruges 


On13 August 1486, Maximilian, the ‘king of the Romans, knighted the Venetian 
humanist and renowned Aristotle translator Ermolao Barbaro (1454-1493) 
in Bruges. The ceremony closed off Barbaro’s diplomatic mission to the 
Burgundian court. The high-profile character of the events is reflected in the 
Latin speeches delivered during this mission by both parties: Barbaro delivered 
an oration on behalf of Venice and his compatriot Antonio Gratiadei (d. 1491), 
professor of theology at Leuven, spoke on behalf of Frederick 111.9 Why did 
the Burgundians choose a Venetian rather than a local humanist to address 
Barbaro? As Jozef IJsewijn suggested, they probably wanted to make a good 
impression on a cultivated humanist like Barbaro.!? 

The presence of Italians, such as Barbaro and Gratiadei, is telling of the 
Bruges context. Early humanism in the city was mainly sustained by its con- 
tacts with Italy and fueled by Italians who, for longer or shorter periods of time, 
resided in the city. Bruges was a hotspot of economic activity where merchants 
from all around Europe were hoping to do business. These included wealthy 
Italian merchants, some of whom settled permanently in the city. They carried 
with them humanist tastes and interests, and it was largely through them, as 
well as through Italian visitors like Barbaro, that humanism set foot in Bruges. 

By the early fifteenth century, the court of Lubert Hautscilt (1347-1417), 
priest and abbot of Eekhout Abbey in Bruges, had been in close contact with 
Italians, who imported lavishly executed books from their home cities. These 
books do not yet reflect specifically humanist interests." In the second half 
of the fifteenth century, it seems, Italian books and manuscripts were more 
widely available in the city. We know, for instance, that John Russell bought 
a Venetian manuscript and an incunable with works of Cicero in a bookshop 
near St. Donatian’s Church in 1467; the latter book is, in fact, now regarded as 
the oldest surviving printed book in England. The Adornes family of Genoese 


9 For the speeches and the notice on the knighting of Barbaro, see Ms. Ghent, Universiteits- 
bibliotheek, BHSL.HS.0010, fols. 29-31". 

10  lJsewijn 1975, 263. Gratiadei, for instance, authored an unpublished Latin grammar, fin- 
ished in early 1477 in Bruges and now preserved in Ms. London, British Library, Add. 14776. 
Most manuscripts cited in this section were found thanks to the digitized version of Paul 
Oskar Kristeller's invaluable Iter Italicum. 

11 Geirnaert 1994. 
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extraction also stimulated humanist interests. Pieter Adornes (d. 1464) planned 
to establish a public library based on the Florentine example in his Jerusalem 
chapel in 1452, a plan which did not materialize; his son Anselm (d. 1483) cop- 
ied a manuscript of Cicero's Somnium Scipionis. 

The awakening interest in humanism also involved an emerging fascination 
with the Greek classics, which were, however, initially read in Latin transla- 
tion only. The evidence about the availability of Greek literature in translation 
in fifteenth-century Bruges is scarce and a more systematic survey is needed. 
However, we do have some snippets of information suggesting an early inter- 
est in Greek works. As early as 1460, a certain Franciscus Justinianus copied 
Leonardo Bruni's (1370-1444) translation of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics.8 
A year later, he also copied Francesco Griffolini’s (1420-1490/1491) Latin ver- 
sion of the apocryphal epistles of Phalaris.!* In 1475, Domenico Albergati, 
papal ambassador to the Duke of Burgundy in Flanders, commissioned cop- 
ies of four Latin translations originally produced in 1463-1464 by Marsilio 
Ficino (1433-1499) for Cosimo de' Medici. The translations concerned fairly 
obscure works attributed to Hermes Trismegistus, Alcinoüs, Pythagoras, and 
Xenocrates.!? Another late fifteenth-century manuscript likely from Flanders 
contains Bruni's translation of Plato's Gorgias alongside an ode on Lent by the 
Bruges poet Petrus Burrus (1430-1504).1 These manuscripts may have been 
produced by the Italian atelier active in Bruges during the mid-1470s.!’ A cer- 
tain Henricus de Brugis, possibly a student of Guarino of Verona (1374-1460), 
did not wait for the Renaissance to reach his hometown, but traveled to Italy. 
There — probably in Florence around 1451/1454 — Henricus copied a manuscript 
containing Ambrogio Traversari's (1386—1439) translation of a work by Aeneas 
of Gaza.'® 

Latin versions of Greek works also appeared early in print at Bruges; in 
1479, the printer Colard Mansion (d. after May 1484) issued the very first edi- 
tion of Traversari's rendering of works attributed to Dionysius the Areopagite, 
now known to be unauthentic.? During the Middle Ages, Pseudo-Dionysius's 


12 Derolez 1972; Geirnaert 1994, 124. 

13 Ms. Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, T 70 sup. 

14 Ms. Parma, Biblioteca Palatina, Fondo Parmense 2326. 

15 Ms. Florence, Marchese Filippo Serlupi, 2. See Saxl 1937 on this manuscript and on the 
goal of Albergati's diplomatic mission. 

16 Ms. Utrecht, Universiteitsbibliotheek, Hs 1 E 26 (also available in digitized format). 

17  Geirnaert 1994, 124. 

18 Ms. Vienna, Österreichische Nationalbibliothek, 259 (also available in digitized format). 
See also Sabbadini 1919, 512. 

19 Himpe 1941, 47. 
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writings were revered by the monks at the Abbey of Saint-Denis near Paris; it 
is therefore no surprise that the only other incunable edition of Traversari’s 
translations to be published north of the Alps appeared in Paris in 1498/1499.?° 
This suggests that Bruges and Paris were part of a Greek book circuit, although 
Greek works still circulated only in Latin translation. 

The city of Ghent also seems to have been part of this circuit. An important 
node in the network was Raphael de Marcatellis (alias Raphael of Burgundy; 
ca. 1437-1508), Philip the Good’s illegitimate son and stepson to a Venetian 
tradesman, who was probably born in Bruges and certainly died there. From 
1478 until his resignation in 1507, Marcatellis was abbot of St. Bavo’s Abbey 
in Ghent, where he gathered what has sometimes been regarded as the first 
humanist library in the Low Countries.?! It included an astonishing number 
of humanist Latin translations of Greek works. Greek authors represented in 
Marcatellis's library included Aesop, Aristotle, Demosthenes, Dionysius the 
Areopagite, Hermes Trismegistus, Herodotus, Hesiod, Hippocrates, Isocrates, 
John Chrysostom, Philostratus, Plato, Plotinus, Ptolemy, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon, just to give an idea of the range and diversity of the works Marcatellis 
collected. Translations of Italian humanists were particularly well represented, 
whereas the presence of Guillaume Budé's versions of works by Plutarch and 
Basil the Great also suggests the influence of Parisian Hellenism.?? The texts 
were sometimes copied from printed editions: Budé's translation, for example, 
had been issued by the press in 1505. Some of the manuscripts were beauti- 
fully executed and illuminated with scenes from Greek history and mythology, 
including an image of Lycurgus of Sparta, a professing Aristotle, and the god- 
dess Athena, all in typically medieval gear.?? Marcatellis moved back and forth 
between his abbey in Ghent and his exuberant palace “Nazareth” in Bruges, 
where he reportedly spent quite some time with his Italian stepfamily.?* One 
wonders, therefore, whether some of his books perhaps traveled with him 
between the two cities. In any case, as it seems, many of his manuscripts 
were originally produced in Bruges, where there was a sizeable community of 


20 Cf. Boulhol 2014, 87-96. Shortly after 2 December 1496, Florence witnessed the publi- 
cation of two works by Pseudo-Dionysius, this time in the Latin translation of Marsilio 
Ficino. 

21 Arnould 2002, 49. 

22 See Mss. Haarlem, Noord-Hollands Archief, 14333 (187 C 7) and 14342 (187 C 15). 

23 See the plates in Derolez 1979. 

24 Derolez 1979, 1-2, mentioning that “many years after his death, in 1536, [Marcatellis] was 
still blamed for having been dwelling 'always in Bruges, among the merchants of his fam- 
ily' (Brugis perpetuo agens inter sue gentis mercatores)" (quote at p. 1). 
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copyists and calligraphers.?° The abbot thus was an important bridging figure 
between traditional medieval culture and the new humanist tastes and inter- 
ests reaching Flanders from Italy.26 

Although humanist interests were mostly confined to circles with strong 
Italian connections, some local enthusiasm for Renaissance culture and 
Greek literature is also in evidence. In at least one place near Bruges, indig- 
enous readers, too, showed interest in both Italian humanism in general and 
Greek texts in particular. The library of the Abbey of the Dunes (Dutch: Abdij 
Onze-Lieve-Vrouw Ten Duinen), originally at Koksijde, contained several 
Latin works by early Italian humanists such as Petrarch and Boccaccio. This 
was largely due to Jan 111 Crabbe from Hulst (d. 1488), abbot from 1457 to 1488 
and commissioner/owner of most of these humanist manuscripts.?7 Crabbe 
obtained a meticulously written manuscript from the Byzantine scholar 
George Hermonymos of Sparta (ca. 1430-ca. 1508), which contained gnomic 
phrases from ancient Greek authors, both pagan and early Christian, trans- 
lated into Latin by Hermonymos himself; the manuscript also has two pieces 
addressed to the abbot (a dedicatory letter and an epilogue), in which Flanders 
is repeatedly called "illustrious" This manuscript was likely composed in 1476, 
when Hermonymos was passing through Flanders on his return from England 
to Paris, or perhaps already during his initial travel to England. In the dedi- 
cation, Hermonymos indicated that he did not want to visit Jan 111 Crabbe 
empty-handedly2? 


25 Arnould 2002, 49. 

26 Italian humanists were particularly well represented in Marcatelliss library, which 
included work (translated) by, among others, Ermolao and Francesco Barbaro, Gasparino 
Barzizza, Basilius Bessarion, Leonardo Bruni, Marsilio Ficino, Francesco Filelfo, Battista 
Guarini, Poggio Bracciolini, Giovanni Tortelli, and Lorenzo Valla. For a detailed descrip- 
tion of Marcatellis's collection, see Van Acker 1977 and especially Derolez 1979. 

27 The manuscript now at Bruges, Grootseminarie, 113/78, and containing a work by Petrarch 
(i.e., Secretum, on fols. 51-126”), was commissioned in 1470 by the abbot. See also Bruges, 
Grootseminarie, 154/44, an illuminated manuscript containing Boccaccio's De genealogia 
deorum, and 156/115, which has Petrarch's De gestis Cesaris. On the abbot and his humanist 
interests, see also IJsewijn 1975, 237. Works by Petrarch and Boccaccio were also printed in 
Bruges, either in Latin or in French translation. An edition of Petrarch's redaction of the 
Penitential Psalms might have been printed in Bruges between 1477 and 1486, but there 
are problems with locating the print. Boccaccio's De casibus virorum illustrium appeared 
in 1476 with Colard Mansion in the French translation of Laurent de Premierfait. 

28 | See Omont 1885, 67, 95-96; Kalatzi 1998, 41; 2009, 49, 57; Maillard and Flamand 2010, 
45-48. The manuscript is now at Paris, Bibliothéque de l'Arsenal, 1139 (digitization avail- 
able through Gallica). Hermonymos dedicated a manuscript with similar contents to the 
archbishop of York, George Neville, in 1476, for whose liberation Hermonymos traveled to 
England on a diplomatic mission. 
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The abbey probably owned some late medieval Latin translations of Greek 
works as well. The Flemish humanist Franciscus Nansius (Frans Nans; ca. 1525- 
1595) possessed a fourteenth-century manuscript with Latin versions of some 
works by Plato, Aristotle, Chalcidius, and Proclus, partly made by the Flemish 
Dominican William of Moerbeke (ca. 1215/1235-ca. 1286).?? Nansius, himself 
a well-trained Hellenist and Greek poet, probably took this manuscript from 
the Abbey of the Dunes. This in itself suggests that there was a connection 
between Bruges and the abbey also before it moved to the city in the early 
seventeenth century. 

Even though there was sporadic enthusiasm for humanist texts in fifteenth- 
century Bruges, humanist interests remained largely restricted to Italianate 
circles and the Abbey of the Dunes in Koksijde. The city's connections with 
Italian circles were, in other words, in themselves not enough to initiate a pro- 
found interest in Greek studies among local humanists. Nor did the presence of 
Greeks in the city significantly contribute to sparking interest in the subject.3° 
The situation changed rather suddenly in the early sixteenth century. The cen- 
tury’s first two decades saw the rapid emergence of Greek studies in Bruges, 
and they bloomed in its second half. By that time, the city’s economic power 
had already started to dwindle, and its role as an important trade center was 
being taken over by the port town of Antwerp.?! How then did this interest in 
Greek language and literature emerge? And how can we understand the rise of 
Athenae Belgicae in its European context? 


29 Ms. Leiden, Universiteitsbibliotheek, Special Collections, BPL 64. The late medieval 
scholar Bartholomaeus of Bruges (Barthélemy de Bruges; d. 1356) wrote Latin commen- 
taries on Aristotle, whom he read in Latin translation, but he was mainly active in Paris. 
On Nansius, see section 4.2 below. 

30 Mainly in the decade after the fall of Constantinople, Greek refugees visited Flanders in 
particularly large numbers. For the evidence of Greeks in Flanders in general and Bruges 
in particular, see Harris 1995, 17-20, 38 (with n. 126). The Bruges-born member of the 
Order of Saint John of Jerusalem Jacobus Fontanus (ca. 1450-?1528/after 1538) traveled 
in the opposite direction. Fontanus became judge on Rhodes, where he witnessed the 
capture of the island by the Ottoman Turks in 1522. He recorded this event in Latin in 
a widely read letter to Pope Adrian vi and later in a historiographic work that enjoyed 
several reeditions and vernacular translations. He also published on Justinian’s law 
code and worked at the university of Paris. On this poorly studied author, see Delecourt 
1880-1883, 192. 

31 See, e.g., Vandamme et al. 2018, 446-447. 
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2 Between Paris and Leuven: Greek in Bruges 


The first decade of the sixteenth century was a pivotal period for Low 
Countries humanism in general and Greek studies in particular. The oft-cited 
landmark year is 1517, when Erasmus succeeded in establishing the Collegium 
Trilingue (Three-Language College) in Leuven with the means of the late 
Jerome of Busleyden (ca. 1470-1517). This did not, however, occur overnight, 
and the ground had been prepared. By the early 1510s Greek had been taught 
and studied in Leuven, mainly by former students of the Italian humanist 
Girolamo Aleandro (1480-1542), who lectured on Greek grammar and texts in 
Paris between 1509 and 1513. A notable example is Adrien Amerot (ca. 1495- 
1560), who offered Greek courses at Lily College, an arts college traditionally 
attended by students from Bruges and administered for some time by Petrus 
De Corte, the later bishop of Bruges.?? It seems, therefore, that Bruges ben- 
efited from developments in Paris and, especially, Leuven. While Leuven 
University was at first hesitant about hosting the Collegium Trilingue, Bruges 
immediately expressed interest. Pressured by the competition from Bruges, 
Leuven University eventually accepted the College.?? This confirms that the 
humanist spirit and, more specifically, interest in Greek had already taken root 
in Bruges by 1517-1520. 

The relations with Leuven remained tight. This appears, for instance, 
from the fact that prominent figures such as Frans van Cranevelt (Franciscus 
Craneveldius; 1485-1564) and Juan Luis Vives (ca. 1492-1540) resided in the 
city and received repeated visits from, among others, Erasmus and Thomas 
More.?* Cranevelt, who had studied in Deventer, Cologne, and Leuven, acted 
as Bruges’ city pensioner from 1515 to 1522 and exchanged letters not only with 
Erasmus, More, and Vives, but also with Leuven humanists, including Adrianus 
Barlandus (1486-1538), who had been Latin professor at the Trilingue since 
1526. Having taught Greek to himself, Cranevelt cultivated a great interest in 
Greek literature. A unique document preserved at Leuven University Library 
bears testimony to this: Cranevelt's personal copy of a collection of gnomic 
texts, Hesiod, and Theognis's poetry, printed in 1521 at Frobenius's atelier in 
Basle. The book shows marks of intensive reading, copious annotation, and 
even a Latin translation of Theognis's work.?5 Cranevelt even tried his hand at 


32 Strubbe 1970, 345; Dewitte 1977, 499; Van Rooy and Van Hal 2018, 131-133. 

33 Vandamme et al. 2018, 478. 

34 Dewitte 1987, 219. 

35 Scriptores aliquot gnomici ed. 1521, Leuven, KU Leuven Libraries, Special Collections, BRES 
7A329 (digitization available through Limo/Teneo). On the translation, see the short note 
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Greek compositions, as an epitaph for the Leuven professor Martinus Dorpius 
(1485-1525) in the form of a Homeric cento shows.?6 The link between Bruges, 
on the one hand, and Paris and Leuven, on the other, becomes even clearer 
when one considers the teaching and teachers of Greek in the city. 


3 Learning Greek in Bruges 


A prerequisite to establishing Greek studies is, of course, the presence of 
teachers and handbooks, preferably embedded in educational institutions. 
In Bruges, Greek teaching became more common from the end of the 1510s. 
The first recorded professor of Greek in the city may have been an alumnus of 
Leuven University who had enjoyed the Greek teaching of Aleandro’s pupils 
there. According to an act dating to 27 October 1518, the chapter room of St. 
Donatian’s College was made available to a magister Nicolaus, qualified as 
medicus, in order to teach Greek there for one hour after vespers.?? Nicolaus 
might be identified as the physician Nicolaus Herco Florenas (d. before 
August 1550), the mentor of Andreas Vesalius (1514-1564) and a correspondent 
of Cranevelt, who registered at Leuven University in 1513.38 Thanks to magis- 
ter Nicolaus, Greek teaching was installed at St. Donatian’s College around 
1518/1520. It seems hardly a coincidence that this school was the first to offer 
Greek in Bruges. Since the late fifteenth century, Greek authors had been read 
there in Latin translation: for example, in 1506, Erasmus’s edition was used for 
Lucian, whose works had been read at least since 1486. Around the same time, 
the pupils even performed “comedies” (commedie) ascribed to Lucian in the 
school's refectorium.?? 

One of the later Greek teachers of note after Nicolaus was Hadrianus Chilius 
(d. 1569), who had probably also received his first education at the school. 
Chilius had a special predilection for Aristophanes. It seems that his interest 
in the ancient playwright had been awakened when he met Simon Grynaeus 


by Sacré 2010. The translation and the manuscript notes, including a Greek elegiac cou- 
plet perhaps by Cranevelt himself, deserve a closer study. 

36 See De Vocht 1928, Ixxiv-Ixxv for an edition of the Greek poem (14 lines) and Cranevelt's 
own Latin rendering. 

37  Theactis quoted in Himpe 1941, 10: "Concessus fuit locus capitularis ad legendum singulis 
diebus finitis vesperis, gramaticem grecam, cuidam eximio viro, magistro Nicolao, medico, 
per spatium unius hore vel circa." Marginal note: “gramatica greca legitur." 

38 Steeno and Biesbrouck 2012. 

39  Onthis early interest in Greek at the school, see Dewitte 1972, 164-165. It is unclear which 
work(s) of Lucian, a very popular school author, were performed; perhaps the pupils 
staged some of his comic dialogues, whether or not in an adapted form. 
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(1493-1541), professor of Greek in Basle and editor of Aristophanes, at a din- 
ner party at the home of Marcus Laurinus the Elder (1488-1540), dean of the 
chapter^? Chilius produced a metrical translation of Aristophanes’ Plutus, 
which he published in Antwerp in 1533, together with a translation of Lucian’s 
Podagra.™ As he explained in his introduction, he was assisted by a certain 
Johannes Theodorus Nervius and the Greek teacher Petrus Curius (Van den 
Hoove; d. 1541), who had prevented him from several errors (“Asiw yàp BAérov- 
ctv öpdarnoi ý [sic] 6900. 6c").^? The translations were dedicated to Laurinus. 
Chilius had the plays performed by his pupils on 7 and 8September of the same 
year.?? It seems likely, therefore, that he used the translations in his teaching at 
St. Donatian's. 

Not long afterwards, other colleges in Bruges began to institute Greek classes. 
Ten years or so after St. Donatian's started offering Greek (i.e., from ca. 1528) 
and probably even earlier, the chapter school of the Church of Our Lady also 
began hosting Greek courses. Canon Jacob van Halewijn, who was behind the 
initiative, hired Johannes Straselius (Jan van Strazeele, d. 1558), a former stu- 
dent of Vives and Trilingue alumnus, to teach Greek at the chapter school. In a 
letter to Petrus Vulcanius (ca. 1503-1571), dated 23 March 1528, Straselius wrote 
that he was reading Lucian (Dialogi deorum), Plato, Aristophanes, the Idylls of 
Theocritus, and Homer with his pupils at the chapter.^* While printed Greek 
textbooks were abundantly available in Bruges, Straselius preferred his stu- 
dents not use them and instead take extensive notes of his classes. Straselius 
eventually relocated to Paris, where he became Greek professor at the Collége 
Royal in the 1530s. It is unclear whether Greek lessons continued at the chapter 
school after his departure.*5 

About ten years later, in 1540, the Cuba Foundation (“Cubastichting”) 
of Jan de Witte (1470-1540), bishop of Cuba, supported the foundation of a 
Collegium Bilingue (Two-Language College) in the city halls. It became alter- 
natively known as the Illustrious School and probably was the first institute in 


40 Van Kerchove 1974, 43. 

41 Aristophanes and Lucian ed. 1533, in two editions (USTC 437670 and USTC 403870). On 
Chilius and his translation, see Van Kerchove 1974, with a critical edition. 

42 In Latin: “plus vident oculi quam oculus, a proverb already known to Erasmus (Wesseling 
2015, 45-46). See Chilius 1533, A 3v; cf. Van Kerchove 1974, 55, with misprints. The Greek 
found in manuscripts and prints related to Renaissance Bruges will be rendered diplomat- 
ically in this contribution because of the many problems associated with it. On Curius, 
teacher at Winoksbergen, see Kemseke and Kemseke 2002, 166—167. Johannes Theodorus 
Nervius, mentioned by Vives, is for the rest unknown (Van Kerchove 1974, 52, n. 1). 

43 Van Kerchove 1974, 44. 

44 Dewitte 1972, 165. Excerpts from the letter are published in Dewitte 1972, 195-196. 

45 Dewitte 1962, 265-266. 
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Bruges to offer Greek on a structural basis. Its purpose seems to have been to 
prepare Bruges pupils to start at university directly and without the two-year 
artes-program at a college (paedagogium) in order to catch up with Greek and 
philosophy.*¢ At its formal opening in 1541, the school’s first chair, the 28-year- 
old professor of Greek and Latin Joris Cassander (1513-1566), delivered an ora- 
tion in praise of Bruges, comparing the city and Flanders to ancient Athens 
and Attica, respectively.*” Cassander, who had studied in Leuven, stayed in 
Bruges only for two years before moving on to Italy and Cologne, but his teach- 
ing in Flanders might be partly reflected in his Tabulae praeceptionum dialec- 
ticarum (Paris, 1545), which, however, do not contain any clues as to his Greek 
courses. He was succeeded by the Latinist Jacobus Cruquius (d. 1584), another 
Trilingue alumnus, in 1543. Interestingly, the school’s chair was appointed by 
the city council, even though the Collegium was largely dependent on indi- 
vidual patronage. 

Students with meager means could study Greek at the Bogaerdenschool, 
probably since ca. 1545.* This is the school which Petrus Vulcanius, the father 
of Bonaventura, attended before continuing his studies at the University of 
Leuven and the Trilingue in 1523.49 Moreover, Jan van Gheldere (Geldrius, 
d. ca. 1583) was rector of a Latin school since 1551, where he might have taught 
Greek and Latin.®° He is also said to have published a Latin translation of epi- 
grammata Graeca, but this publication has not yet been identified.?! Perhaps 
there was some confusion with the Anthologia Graeca translation project, dis- 
cussed below (section 4.2). 

Finally, from 1575 onwards, the Jesuits also offered Greek to their students. 
During the Calvinist regime in the city (1578-1584), their college was closed 
down, but it reopened in 1585 when Catholic Spain gained control over the 
Southern Low Countries. Initially, the Jesuit school offered the final three 
classes as a continuation of the program offered at St. Donatian’s. This lasted 
until 1590, when it established the full cycle of five classes.5 We are reasonably 


46 Dewitte 1962, 265-266. 

47 Vandamme et al. 2018, 478. 

48 Dewitte 1972, 166. 

49 . Kemseke and Kemseke 2002, 350. 

50 Sweertius ed. 1628, 427. 

51 Vander Meersch 1880-1883, 559, with further references. 

52 When the Jesuit school was abolished towards the end of the early modern period, in 
1773, the College of the Augustinians (Augustijnencollege, 1622-1798) introduced Greek 
into its curriculum at the request of Queen Maria Theresa. Moreover, the Great and Small 
English College (Groot en Klein Engels College, 1762-1773 and 1762-1775, respectively) 
offered Greek in addition to Latin, English, and French, mainly to students from England. 
After the abolition of the Jesuit order, the Dominicans from Bornem took over the schools 
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well informed about the curriculum. Students started with Greek in the sec- 
ond grade (“tweede klas”) by using Nicolaus Clenardus’s (ca. 1493/1495-1542) 
popular handbooks: his elementary grammar, often printed together with his 
textbook containing an edition with translation and commentary of a Greek 
letter by the early Christian author Basil the Great (Epist. 2 Courtonne). As a 
result, they compared from the start Greek grammar rules with actual writ- 
ten Greek and soon proceeded to reading dialogues by Lucian.5? Unlike the 
Collegium Trilingue in Leuven, the Jesuit college apparently expected its stu- 
dent to gain active mastery of Greek. Students were, for example, expected to 
translate from Latin into Greek in the next level (“eerste klas”) and to perform 
declamationes in both ancient languages.°* In 1575, the school's curriculum was 
displayed on a handwritten poster (see Figure 5.1a), preserved at the Episcopal 
Archive in Bruges. In addition to the college's curriculum, the sheet also proudly 
included two poems, one in Latin and the other in Greek, exhorting "the studi- 
ous youth" to do their best and study hard. The Greek poem, in the form of a 
bizarre Homeric cento (Figure 5.1b), is of dubious literary quality, but it at least 
shows the importance the school attached to the study of Greek in general and 
to Greek versification in particular, to which we will return below.55 


(against the will of the students, who rebelled). It remains to be seen, however, to what 
extent Greek was actually taught in the late eighteenth century, as it is likely that it was 
ineffectively imposed by policy makers (Van Rooy and Van Hal 2018, 147-150). 

53 See the 1575 curriculum description edited in Dewitte (1972, 193): "Mane Clenardi gram- 
maticas institutiones audient, quibus ad grecos auctores iam comparentur: deinde elapso 
medio anno aliquot selectos Luciani Dialogos.” 

54 Dewitte 1972, 163-164. Dutch was also involved in the highest level of teaching; “transla- 
tion into the Flemish tongue" (translatio in linguam Flandricam) was an exercise carried 
out whenever there was time left (Dewitte 1972, 194). 

55 Bruges, Bischoppelijk archief, Ku4bis 3/2-3 ("Collegium Societatis Iesu Brugis benigno lec- 
tori salutem"). The poems, both in elegiac couplets, were not edited by Dewitte (1972, 191— 
194), who erroneously dated the document 1 May (rather than 17 April) 1575. The Greek 
text reads (guillemets indicate our conjectures, while square brackets indicate resolved 
abbreviations): TIPOZ THN ®IAOAOTON NEOTHTA. | Außpötepos copin Cabenv YAAd- 
Eato popgny, | Actpdipao’ dyAcod HEAtoto mAEdv. | Ovd’ HBatov, iS orpaparaı Biotoite tpönorte. 
| Etta & &tacbaring éypeto nyua Avypédv. | Kai tio Ò Wer’ Epya, Croc te dpereia T Epetpewr. | 
Nai pny, xot påpevar dood xev Epyov Env’ | Aioypdv dy pexthpss, cyyvopes, nneporevtat | Toroi ò 
¿dot oölg ott ueumAe deod. | Ov teAeBet xpdtOG, OddE Bon, dive ð Eyevovto | Tloıneves, odAMAEOL 
dpyées OE xbvec | Q odtot apvudbe xAEog moaniSecat venow, | Occa 0£puc, coping pëe mpos- 
cO«e» xteap. | Qc xev xpniovtec, eç üoxepov dA<xtyp’> exorce | HAucing, &Moug 8' eEeovorte 
Buv. | Incou Xpiotô Lwtijou.” The Latin text reads: “AD LITERARVM STVDIOSA[M] 
IVVENTVTEM | Seirenum scopulos preter Laértius heros | Dum vehitur sensit sese ita 
voce trahi: | O decus Argolicum, quin puppim flectis Vlijßes | Et nostrum placida percipis 
aure melos? | Quig[ue] hominum mores multorum, & viderat vrbes; | Hic adijt vite pené, 
necisq|ue] diem. | Vos quog[ue] fallacis voces horrescite mundi, | Queis pietas lectis queritur 
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FIGURE 5.1A Poster with the curriculum of the Jesuit college in Bruges 
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FIGURE 5.1B Detail of the poster with New Ancient Greek poem 


Nicolaus Clenardus’s successful Greek grammar, available in print since 1530, 
was widely used in Bruges. Johannes Straselius even applied to his Greek 
teaching a method similar to Clenardus’s language pedagogy, which promoted 
the active usage of a language from the earliest stages onwards.°® Clenardus 
had mainly followed this method in his teaching of Latin, but Straselius, who 
had studied in Leuven and no doubt knew of Clenardus’s activities, apparently 
had already applied it to his Greek courses in 1528.5” That is, at least, what he 
suggested in a letter to Petrus Vulcanius of February 1528, but it is unclear to 


alma libris. | <Hi>c canat; hic proponat opes; proponat honores: | Vos re<cto> ad Christum 
tramite ducat iter. | Sic «per» vos pietas, et que tentatur ab hoste | Viq[ue] doloq{ue] fides, 
viuet auita patrum. | Discite; fastus i<n>ers, & vanus Apollo faceßat, | Quem «va»na merget 
sulphur & vnda styge. | An Dom. 1575. 15 Calend. Majas." 

56 Dewitte 1972, 165-166. 

57  OnClenardus’s Latin teaching method, see, e.g., Swiggers 2001. 
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what extent this statement matched reality, as Greek was learned only as a 
third language. The popularity of Clenardus’s textbooks in the Bruges school 
curriculum is reflected in some of the scholarly activities by Hellenists from 
the Flemish city. Johannes Vasaeus (1511-1561), for instance, saw a new edi- 
tion of Clenardus’s grammar through the press in Coimbra (1546), whereas 
Franciscus Nansius wrote a commentary of no fewer than 442 folia on this 
work; Bonaventura Vulcanius, too, considered it a useful handbook preparing 
for the study of Greek at the University of Leiden.5? 

In the sixteenth century, then, Greek could be studied at different places in 
Bruges. In addition to the schools, there were private teachers of Greek, includ- 
ing Erasmus’s correspondent Leonard Casembroot (Casibrotius/Casperotus; 
1495-1558) (around 1520), the aforementioned Petrus Vulcanius and Juan Luis 
Vives, who might have familiarized Jacobus Curtius (De Corte, 1510-1556) with 
the basics of the language (on Curtius, see section 4 below).°? The pedagogi- 
cal method adopted by many Bruges Hellenists seems to have been inductive, 
just as in Leuven, combining the teaching of Greek grammar with the reading 
of texts, in Straselius's case possibly even with an active approach after the 
example of Clenardus's Latin pedagogy.®° 


4 Beyond the Basics: Hellenism in the Laurinus Circle and the 
Officina Goltziana 


Bruges had no university offering advanced studies in the humaniora. After 
initial instruction in their hometown, which could include Greek, most stu- 
dents continued their studies in Leuven, whereas others traveled to France 
(Paris and Bourges), Germany (Cologne), and Italy (mainly Rome and Bologna, 
but also Padua, Perugia, and Pavia). Many Bruges-born scholars who aspired a 
career in the humaniora did not return to their hometown on a long-term basis. 
They usually dwelled in academic centers elsewhere: the historian and gram- 
marian Johannes Vasaeus, for example, took up a position at the University 
of Salamanca; Bonaventura Vulcanius travelled to Spain and Germany and 
taught at the Latin School in Antwerp before becoming professor of Greek at 
the newly-founded University of Leiden; the poet and historian Andreas Hoius 


58 Dewitte 1972, 171-172, 184. 

59 An overview of private teachers is in Dewitte 1972, 184-185 (without mentioning Curtius). 
On Vives and Curtius, see Strubbe 1970, 345. 

60 For the Leuven context, see Van Rooy and Van Hal 2018, 136. 
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(1551-1635), who probably learned his first Greek at St. Donatian’s,61 spent 37 
years of his life as professor of Greek at the University of Douai; and Petrus 
Pantinus (Pantin; 1555-1611) followed his teacher Andreas Schottus (1552-1629) 
to Alcala, Toledo, and Zaragoza, where he copied Greek manuscripts, before 
returning to the Low Countries to start a clerical career.9? If students did return 
to their native city, they usually became teachers at one of the schools or carved 
out political or administrative careers for themselves. The above-mentioned 
Casembroot, for example, returned from Padua with a doctoral degree in law 
(ca. 1527/1528) and embarked on a career in the city’s administration.53 

An interesting case of someone who returned to Bruges after his peregri- 
natio academica and continued cultivating his Greek studies on an advanced 
level is that of the abovementioned Jacobus Curtius.6* He studied Greek with 
Rutger Rescius (ca. 1495-1545) in Leuven and law in Orléans. Back in Bruges in 
1533, he started working as a lawyer and soon also took up magisterial respon- 
sibilities in the city’s administration, possibly thanks to the intervention of 
his father, himself pensionary of Bruges and a former colleague of Cranevelt. 
Notwithstanding his demanding duties, Curtius did not abandon his interest 
in Greek texts, especially on the subject of the law. In 1534, he purchased an 
edition of Theophilus’s Greek paraphrase of Justinian’s Institutes, published 
shortly before in Basle by the Frisian humanist Viglius (Wigle van Aytta van 
Swichum; 1507-1577). Inspired by Viglius’s exhortation to include Greek 
sources in the study of law, and hoping “that jurisprudence would return to 
its ancient splendor" (“ut in pristinum decus redeat jurisprudentia”), Curtius 
decided to translate the text into Latin. He completed his rather literal trans- 
lation swiftly and published it in Antwerp in September 1536, at the age of 26. 
He appended textual notes on the Greek text to his translation. Viglius himself 
praised Curtius for the work, and some of his conjectures have been adopted 
in modern editions of the paraphrase. His translation rapidly became a classic 
in legal studies. The text was soon republished twice (in 1539, both in Antwerp 
and in Poitiers), and according to Egied Strubbe’s count, it was reprinted 
32 times without substantial changes before 1733.96 Moreover, towards the end 
of his life, Curtius published two booklets with studies on Roman law (1550, 
1554). In his discussions, he often relied on his knowledge of Greek in order to 


61 Kemseke and Kemseke 2002, 208. He started attending the school in 1561. 

62 On the vicissitudes of these Bruges humanists, see Kemseke and Kemseke 2002, esp. 99. 

63 _ Bietenholz 1985a. 

64 See Strubbe 1970 for an excellent Dutch account of Curtius’s life and work, which we fol- 
low here. 

65 Cited in Strubbe 1970, 347. 

66 Strubbe 1970, 348. 
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solve matters of legal terminology.6” Curtius apparently also delighted in show- 
casing his Greek knowledge in court, and in 1552 even scribbled brief Greek 
closing formulas in the minutes he oversaw as the city's main pensionary and, 
later that same year, as head clerk of the court.58 His colleagues witnessed his 
infatuation with Greek learning with astonishment, joking that he “knew noth- 
ing except for Greek letters" (“nihil [...] praeter Graecas literas nosse").9? This 
remark in itself suggests that Curtius's interest in Greek was still somewhat of 
an exception in the learned and juridical circles in Bruges around 1550, where 
Greek was not usually put on a par with Latin."? Yet the love for Greek was soon 


to burgeon. 
44 Greek Printing and Antiquarianism: Marcus Laurinus and 
Hubertus Goltzius 


Despite the absence of a university, Bruges became something of a hub of 
Hellenic learning in the second half of the sixteenth century. The nucleus of 
this Hellenist circle was the network around the maecenas Marcus Laurinus 
(Marc Laurijn, 1525/1535-1581), who was the nephew of Marcus Laurinus the 
Elder and had studied in both Leuven and Dóle. Laurinus's circle met both at 
his house "Watervliet" in the city center and in his country residence, styled 
“Laurocorinthus.’ There, together with his brother Guido, he amassed Greek 
and Latin manuscripts, inscriptions, coins, and other artefacts. To realize 
his scholarly ambitions, Laurinus also partnered up with the graphic artist, 
painter, numismatist, and historian Hubertus Goltzius (Hubert Goltz; 1526— 
1583), who had compiled a history of the Roman emperors and illustrated it 
with their medal portraits. Shortly after its initial publication in Latin (1557), 
German, French, Spanish, and Italian versions appeared as well. After this 
success, Laurinus hired Goltzius for an even more ambitious follow-up proj- 
ect and invited him to relocate to Bruges."! Goltzius was born and raised in 
Venlo (today in the Netherlands) but also had roots in Würzburg on his father's 
side."? Before moving to Bruges around 1558, Goltzius had spent time in Liege 


67 See Strubbe 1970, 348 and 350. Curtius's pioneering booklets on Roman law (eds. 1550 and 
1554) require further study. Notably, both feature the Greek term “Eixactév’ (‘Conjectures’; 
gen. pl. of the adjective eixaotös) prominently as the first word in their title. 

68 The Greek texts are cited in Strubbe 1970, 351 (see also plates 1 and 2 for reproductions). 

69 Cited in Strubbe 1970, 349. 

70 Strubbe 1970, 351. 

71 On the relationship between Laurinus and Goltzius, see De la Fontaine Verwey 1968 and 
Dewitte 1977, 496-498. 

72 In most of his publications, Goltzius identified himself both as Herbipolites (‘citizen of 
Würzburg’) and as Venlonianus, in that order. 
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at Lambert Lombard's artistic academy, as well as in Antwerp. Goltzius and 
Laurinus, who had met through the mediation of Abraham Ortelius, shared 
an interest in Greek and Roman antiquities, especially coins and medals. 
Although largely forgotten today, Goltzius was greatly praised at his time and, 
in 1567, was even awarded Roman citizenship."? 

Laurinus and Goltzius agreed to collaborate on the production of a series 
of nine books, four on Greek and five on Roman history, largely based on 
numismatic and epigraphic evidence. For this purpose, Goltzius traveled for 
two consecutive years (1558-1560) to important numismatic collections all 
over Europe: 950 in total, according to most accounts. On this journey, he gath- 
ered the information he needed for the project. In 1562, Laurinus and Goltzius 
were granted permission to establish a printing shop in Bruges, which became 
known as the Officina Goltziana, and in 1564 they even received a loan from 
the Bruges city council, which at that time contained several humanists.’* 
This publishing house gave a decisive impulse to Greek printing in Bruges.’? 
Even though printing had arrived relatively early in the city, the production 
of humanist books generally lagged behind that of more successful printing 
cities, such as Leuven and Antwerp, on which Bruges scholars and teachers of 
Greek depended.’ With the Officina Goltziana, Bruges now also had its own 
humanist publishing house that was, moreover, able to print Greek, and Greek 
publications remained entirely confined to the Officina. The quality of its 
books was notably high and, according to one modern commentator, equaled 
the best products issued from the renowned Plantin presses in Antwerp.” The 
roman type favored by Goltzius contrasted with the gothic types of earlier 
Bruges printers such as Caxton, Mansion, and Brito, and reflects the humanist 
aspirations of the printing press.7? 

Between 1563 and 1576 — with a protracted interruption between 1566 and 
1574 - the Officina printed eighteen books in total, which principally dealt 


73 An extensive discussion of the decree conferring Roman citizenship on Goltzius (dating 
to 9 May 1567) is in Napolitano 2010, with the Latin text and Italian translation (62-64). 
On Goltzius’s life and printing activities, numerous Dutch publications are available. See, 
e.g., Le Loup 1973, 1975), 1983, and the extensive references there. The Royal Numismatic 
Society of Belgium has recently rehabilitated Goltzius to some extent by instituting the 
triennial prize “Hubertus Goltzius” to honor excellent scholarly works in numismatics. 

74 De la Fontaine Verwey 1972, 301. 

75 Himpe 1941, 50. 

76 On the early arrival of printing, see Callewier 2014, 310. On the late advent of humanist 
print culture, see Himpe 1941, 45, 52, and Vandamme 1994, 136. 

77 Le Loup 1994, 116-117. 

78  Onthe Officina Golztiana, see in particular De la Fontaine Verwey 1972, with many further 
references, and Le Loup 1973. 
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with Greek and Roman history and antiquities; of the prestigious nine-volume 
series planned by Laurinus and Goltzius, however, only four volumes material- 
ized in print.’9 Goltzius's books on Roman history have generally attracted the 
most scholarly attention, especially his Iulius Caesar (1563), which was the first 
book in the series he and Laurinus saw through the press. Luxurious dedica- 
tion copies are extant, including one presented by Goltzius to King Philip 11, 
preserved at the Bodleian Library in Oxford.8? Interest in Greek studies, on 
the other hand, is mainly reflected in an edition of the Greek poems of Bion 
and Moschus, a treatise on the correct pronunciation of ancient Greek (both 
published in 1565), to which we will return below, and Goltzius's own work on 
Greek history.*! 

Goltzius planned a four-volume series of studies on the ancient history of 
the Greek world, entitled Historiae urbium et populorum Graeciae ex antiquis 
numismatibus resititutae. The series was planned to include discussions of 
Sicily and Magna Graecia, mainland Greece, and the Greek islands, as well as 
the Greek cities in Asia Minor, the Levant, and Africa. As the title of his work 
suggests, Goltzius mainly relied on numismatic evidence. Unlike Wolfgang 
Lazius (1514-1565) before him, he attempted to integrate ancient numismatic 
evidence more systematically into his discussion of Greek history and com- 
pared the symbols on the coins with what he found in the literary sources.®? 
Following Lazius's example, Goltzius also included historical and geographi- 
cal information in his account, which he structured per region and per city. 
The only book of the planned series to appear in print during Goltzius's own 
lifetime was the volume on Sicily and southern Italy, printed in the same 
year in which the Officina closed down (1576). This volume, entitled Sicilia et 
Magna Graecia, can be regarded as the first systematic exploration of the his- 
tory of Greek colonization in Sicily and southern Italy, while it also mentions 
northern Italian cities, such as Pesaro, and French cities, such as Marseille and 


79  Ontheillfate of the printing press and the unclear causes of the interruption of its activ- 
ity between 1566 and 1574, see De la Fontaine Verwey 1972, 302-303. De la Fontaine Verwey 
mentions two possible reasons for the sudden decline: either Goltzius had printed a reli- 
giously questionable work (possibly by Castelius), or the printing equipment had been 
stolen. Later, Goltzius had his books printed by Gillis van den Rade, who operated both in 
Antwerp and in Bruges; see De la Fontaine Verwey 1972, 305. 

8o Dela Fontaine Verwey 1972, 300—301. 

81 Goltzius also printed Julian’s Latin epitome of Justinian's Greek Novellae (1565, repr. 1570) 
in the edition of Ludovicus Miraeus (Louis Mirée), with references to the Greek text. 
On this oft-overlooked publication, see Le Loup 1975a. Gustav Hoenel (1873, Xxv-xxv1) 
argued that Goltzius plagiarized Miraeus's previous edition. 

82 Stenhouse 2018, 193-195. On Lazius's Commentarii rerum Graecarum (1558), with special 
emphasis on the maps accompanying his work, see Svatek 2013 and Lamers 2021. 
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Antibes. In his discussion of individual places, Goltzius shows particular inter- 
est in their Greek origins and founders, as well as the arrival of the Romans.8? 
Moreover, the Plantin Moretus Museum in Antwerp preserves the print-ready 
manuscript for Goltzius's follow-up study on the Greek islands, complete with 
printing instructions in Dutch, which eventually was printed by the Antwerp 
publisher Jacob De Bie in 1618.84 Here, Goltzius also took Byzantine coins 
into account.?5 


4.2 Greek Philology: Adolphus Mekerchus and Franciscus Nansius 
Laurinus’s generous promotion of humanist interests and Goltzius’s energetic 
presence in Bruges seem to have fueled interest in Greek studies in the city 
and stimulated Hellenists in Laurinus’s circle to promote Hellenic scholarship. 
Two Hellenists in particular stood out: the scholars, diplomats, and politi- 
cians Adolphus Mekerchus (Adolf van Meetkercke; 1528-1591) and Franciscus 
Nansius. Both of them worked in the Officina as correctors, along with the 
humanist Jacobus R(a)evardus (Reyvaert; ca. 1535-1568), and Mekerchus, a 
friend of the famed geographer Abraham Ortelius, was responsible for both 
the edition of Bion and Moschus and the treatise on Greek pronunciation 
mentioned above.96 

Since Greek textbooks were imported from nearby printing cities with a 
strong humanist output, especially Leuven and later Antwerp, Bruges Hellenists 
were not particularly active on the editing front. Mekerchus is the proverbial 
exception that proves the rule, as he procured an edition of the works of Bion 
and Moschus, published in March 1565 by the Officina Goltziana. This edition is 
still credited with publishing Bion's extant poetry for the first time in its entirety 
and with correct attribution of authorship; this seems to be its principal merit 
in terms of textual criticism.37 Mekerchus’s edition, dedicated to his maecenas 


83 X Extensive discussions of this work are in Napolitano 201 and Napolitano 2020. 

84 Ms. Plantijn Moretus Museum, M 156, 2 vols (Call No. 10.277) (Historiae urbium et populo- 
rum insulae [sic] Graeciae). De Bie also issued at the same time a new edition of Goltzius's 
Thesaurus rei antiquariae huberrimus (first edition with Plantin in Antwerp, 1579). 
Balthasar 11 Moretus printed it as part of Goltzius's Opera omnia, published in 1644-1645. 

85 Stenhouse 2017, 195. 

86  OnMekerchus, see the thorough thesis by Leroy 1948, but a renewed study of the human- 
ist's life and work is desirable. On Nansius, see mainly Hulshoff Pol 1976, whose work is 
still fundamental, for a critical discussion of Nansius's biography with special attention to 
his book collection. 

87 Following a suggestion by the German Hellenist Joachim Camerarius, Mekerchus cor- 
rected the Byzantine tradition of ascribing the Epitaph on Adonis to Theocritus, which, 
among others, Erasmus had still followed. Bion's poetical corpus was eventually canon- 
ized by Henri 11 Estienne's edition of 1566 (Reed 1997, 77-78). See Leroy 1948, 25-44, esp. 
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Laurinus, offers the Greek text with a Latin word-for-word translation, as well 
as an explanatory and text-critical commentary preceded by a short Latin 
biography of Moschus. In his dedicatory letter, Mekerchus explained that he 
had students of Greek language and literature in mind while putting together 
his edition, and it appears that it was indeed used in a didactic context.8® Yet, 
in order to offer delight to erudite readers as well, he inserted Latin versions 
of the texts with more literary aspirations, made by the renowned humanists 
Angelo Poliziano, Eobanus Hessus, and Henri Estienne. For a short Bion frag- 
ment and an elegy attributed to the Hellenistic poet Phanocles, Mekerchus 
procured his own verse translation.®° 

For his annotations on Moschus's Greek text, Mekerchus relied on Estienne's 
commentaries? He drew attention to parallels with Latin authors (e.g., 
Virgil's Georgics, p. 16) and explained passages by relying on other Greek and 
Byzantine literature, including Pausanias (p. 17) and the Suda (p. 27). He also 
made remarks about the Doric dialect of the pieces. In one of Bion's poems, 
regarded as incomplete by the Cretan scholar Marcus Musurus, Mekerchus 
adopted Musurus's additions (pp. 22-23), which he recognized as such (p. 27). 
In addition to Bion, Moschus, and Phanocles, Mekerchus also included, at the 
very end, an elegy by the Latin poet Propertius, first in the original, then in the 
Greek rendering of Henri Estienne, and then in a verbatim Latin translation 
by Mekerchus himself, suggesting that he also wanted to enable the student to 
comfortably read Estienne's Greek version. 

In fact, Mekerchus attached great importance to the production of Greek 
texts, a concern he voiced, very adamantly, in his treatise on Greek pronun- 
ciation, published in early January 1565, some months before his bucolic 


36 and 43, for an extensive assessment of Mekerchus's edition and its relationship with 
earlier editions. 

88 See, e.g., the copy of Moschus and Bion ed. 1565 preserved at Brussels, KBR, II 71.247 A 
(LP), which contains manuscript annotations in red (and brown) ink by a learner of the 
language. Interestingly, the Greek word form dàu£AEo (from &yeryw, ‘to milk’) on p. 34 is 
accompanied by the following note, suggesting an etymological link between Greek and 
Flemish: *Flandrj Melcken.” This remark might suggest that at least part of the notes stem 
from the circle around Mekerchus, who was very fond of such etymologies (see below in 
this section). 

89  Mekerchus also made a Latin version of Theocritus’s poetry, which was, however, pub- 
lished only later in Germany (Würzburg, 1580; see Leroy 1948, 46; Kramer in Mekerchus 
ed. 1981, VII). 

go Page numbers in this paragraph refer to Moschus and Bion ed. 1565. 
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textbook, and conceived as a practical manual.?! Leaving aside the concise 
alphabetic overviews in Renaissance grammars, Mekerchus’s De veteri et recta 
pronuntiatione linguae Graecae commentarius can be regarded as the first sys- 
tematic treatment of the thorny issue of the original pronunciation of ancient 
Greek. In addition to offering an in-depth discussion of Greek pronunciation, 
the treatise also unfolded a program of Greek humanism for Bruges and, by 
extension, the Low Countries.?? Mekerchus's treatise is, therefore, not only 
of scholarly importance, but also of wider cultural-historical interest. We will 
briefly discuss both aspects of the work.9? 

Unlike preceding discussions of the subject by Erasmus (Basle, 1528) and 
John Cheke (Basle, 1555), combining scholarly with literary aspirations and 
humor, Mekerchus gave a clear alphabetic structure to his account, even some- 
what dull in Kramer's perception.?^ After twelve introductory chapters, he 
offered a discussion per letter, as well as per diphthong and triphthong, fin- 
ishing with a chapter on peculiar consonant combinations, including «yr». 
Mekerchus's account is based on an impressive array of ancient, medieval, and 
contemporary sources;?* earlier works on Greek pronunciation, most impor- 
tantly Theodore Beza's Alphabetum Graecum (Geneva, 1554) and John Cheke's 
1555 treatise, are often cited without explicit attribution, but are systematically 
marked by quotation marks. Trained as a jurist, Mekerchus made ample use of 
Greek translations of Latin legal texts in addition to more traditional literary 
sources. Interestingly, he also relied on inscriptions he found in the Laurinus 
collection and the documentation brought to Bruges by Goltzius, as well as 
on a medieval Psalterium quadruplex originally from Tournai, which con- 
tained, among other versions, the Septuagint text of the Psalms transcribed 
into Latin letters. Mekerchus included not only (koine) Greek and exceptional 
documentary evidence in his discussion, but also treated letter variations 
among the Greek and Dutch dialects and referred variously to Latin, Hebrew, 
French, and vernacular Germanic tongues — considering both their spelling 


91 It was dedicated to Franciscus ab Helfaut, the abbot of St. Peter's Abbey on the 
Blandijnberg in Ghent, after whom Mekerchus named one of his sons (Mekerchus ed. 
1565, 4). 

92 Cf. Kramer in Mekerchus ed. 1981, x. 

93 Our discussion follows in the first place Kramer's (Mekerchus ed. 1981, vi1-x) brief but 
excellent synthetic discussion of Mekerchus's treatise and Leroy's (1948, 48-68) close 
analysis, which are supplemented by our own observations. Mekerchus’s treatise, which 
is as pioneering as it is bizarre, deserves a separate analysis. See Van Rooy 2020c for a first 
step in this direction. 

94 Kramer in Mekerchus ed. 1981, vii. 

95  SeeMekerchus ed. 1565, 10-12, where he offers an overview of his sources. 
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and pronunciation — in analyzing different aspects of Greek pronunciation. 
In doing so, Mekerchus proved himself a classical trilingual man, having mas- 
tered the three so-called sacred tongues, a competence undoubtedly acquired 
during his studies in Leuven. 

Mekerchus’s text reads as a long argument in favor of a reconstructed pro- 
nunciation, already advanced by Erasmus and going against the then com- 
mon pronunciation of Greek which followed Byzantine practice (later also 
dubbed ‘Reuchlinian’ after Johann Reuchlin), and which Mekerchus must have 
heard during his studies in Leuven.9° Mekerchus claimed that his treatise was 
based on notes he took for his own use as a student in the years 1548-1553, 
perhaps because he had noticed how the vernacular pronunciation was caus- 
ing troubles to students, who would often misunderstand their professors as 
they uttered Greek words in the itacist fashion.9” Mekerchus later rewrote his 
notes. His final redaction of the treatise can be dated to the years 1558-1564, 
as he referred to works on the Greek language and pronunciation published 
in 1555-1557, including John Cheke’s De pronuntiatione Graecae potissimum 
linguae disputationes (Basle, 1555), Johannes Pierius Valerianus’s Hieroglyphica 
(Basle, 1556), and Francisco de Vergara’s Greek grammar in a Paris edition 
of 1557. He was motivated to publish his observations by his friends and fel- 
low humanists Johannes Castelius, Franciscus Nansius, and the Laurinus 
brothers, showing once more how tightly knit this circle of Philhellenes 
must have been. Mekerchus’s outline of reconstructed Greek pronuncia- 
tion was well-received because of its unprecedented systematic approach 
and enjoyed several reprints. Most notably, a second edition sanctioned by 
the author was issued from Christophe Plantin’s presses in 1576.98 The trea- 
tise soon found its way to other parts of Europe, and an English humanist by 
the name Georgius Martinus produced a rebuttal of it as early as 1567.?? Its 
influence in the subsequent debate between Erasmians and Reuchlinians was 


96 Cf. Van Rooy and Van Hal 2018, 142-145. 

97 Notably, the Trilingue professor of Latin Petrus Nannius (1496-1556), also a talented 
Hellenist and translator of numerous early Christian Greek texts, voiced this frustration 
in 1544 (Feys, forthcoming). 

98 As we focus on the Bruges context, we quote from the first edition of 1565. Mekerchus's 
work was also incorporated in a thematic volume on the "true" pronunciation of Latin and 
Greek printed in 1587 in Geneva by Henri Estienne, who greatly appreciated Mekerchus's 
insights. The Commentarius also inspired, among other things, a treatise on the same 
topic (Douai, 1620) by the Bruges Hellenist and professor at Douai Andreas Hoius, who 
excerpted passages from Mekerchus's treatise. See Van Rooy 2020c for more details. 

99 Leroy 1948, 63-65. The treatise, however, was published only in 1712 (Martinus ed. 1712). 
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considerable, and Mekerchus was cited by scholars in both camps up until the 
nineteenth century.!©° 

One of the most important linguistic insights advanced by Mekerchus con- 
cerns the relationship between orthography and sound.!?! Making an excep- 
tionally clear distinction between these two elements, commonly conflated 
and confused in the notion of litera (‘letter’ / sound’), he propagated a trans- 
parent one-to-one relationship in which one letter represents one sound and 
one sound only. This desire was no doubt fueled by the chaos caused by the 
Byzantine-style pronunciation. Notoriously, the short [i] sound corresponded 
to no fewer than six letters or digraphs in this system: <y>, «t», «v», «ev», 
«ot», and (rarely) «vt», generating the well-known phenomenon of iotacism. 
Mekerchus had a prescriptive conception of language; he believed that lan- 
guages stopped developing as soon as a norm had been established and that 
alllater developments should be regarded as deviations from the best possible 
language form.!?? This normative attitude was motivated by the ongoing stan- 
dardization of the European vernaculars, not least Mekerchus's native Dutch, 
and shows that Mekerchus, like many of his contemporaries, did not consider 
ancient and vernacular Greek to be separate languages.!03 

The problem of the correct pronunciation of ancient Greek was not just 
of historical interest to Mekerchus, but also had more acutely practical and 
cultural dimensions. Importantly, his discussion was embedded in a wider 
argument about the role of Greek in humanist culture. Mekerchus wanted to 
reintroduce Greek as a second language side by side with Latin.!0* In order to 
launch Greek as a means of learned communication, scholars ought to improve 
their active mastery of the language, to which a correct pronunciation of the 
words was obviously pivotal. Mekerchus presented his 'correction' of common 
pronunciation as a renewal of an old practice: 


Et véa téprtoucty, Sidopev véor cv dé naad 
pičapev, dc TL véov xotvonáAotov exys. 


MEKERCHUS 1565, 3 


If new things give delight, it's new things we offer, but we have mixed in 
old things, so that you would have something new, a novel antiquity. 


ioo See Leroy 1948, 65-67, for an eclectic overview. 

101 Mekerchus ed. 1981, 1x. 

102 Mekerchus ed. 1981, 1x. 

103 On the emancipation of the vernaculars, see Giard 1992. 

104 Mekerchus ed. 1565, 73. On Mekerchus’s idea of affiliation between (Doric) Greek and 
Latin, see Van Rooy 2020a, 78-80. 
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In the programmatic concluding sentences of the Commentarius, he proudly 
claimed that Bruges teachers were already adopting his proposals: 


While reflecting upon these things, I have learned that the Frenchman 
Denis Lambin in Paris and the Frisian Petreius Tiara in the emergent 
academy of Douai, both professors of Greek, in all seriousness embrace, 
promote, and teach to their listeners this corrected pronunciation of 
ours. And if that is true, as I hope, soon we will see coming forth from 
academies, as from the Trojan horse, as it were, youngsters who will be 
able to speak, declaim, and write equally comfortably in Greek as they do 
in Latin.!05 


Mekerchus’s claim to have ‘corrected’ pronunciation responded to an impor- 
tant question in early modern Greek studies: Who was in the best position to 
decide on the ‘correct’ use of ancient Greek? According to Mekerchus, the orig- 
inal pronunciation of the language had been neglected and even embezzled 
by malicious Byzantines, and the dire circumstances leading to Byzantium’s 
dissolution had also contributed to the decline.’ Firstly, he argued, the level 
of learning greatly decreased in Byzantine times, while the influence of the 
lower classes skyrocketed. Secondly, barbaric invasions destroyed the ancient 
civilization. Thirdly, Byzantine grammarians deliberately mystified the study 
of Greek grammar, in order to make it less accessible to western scholars and 
monopolize knowledge for their own greater glory. Against this background, 
Mekerchus's self-proclaimed restoration of ancient Greek pronunciation can 
be regarded as a 'disownment' of the Byzantine Greeks, who had traditionally 
regarded the language as their inherited possession. Mekerchus even argued 
that ancient Greek did not exclusively belong to the Greeks and had a special 
affinity with several European vernaculars. Thus, he claimed that the ancient 
Gaulish nobility spoke Greek, and that many traces of Greek were still visible 


105 Mekerchus ed. 1565, 160: “Dum hec meditor, intellexi Dionysium La|m]binum Gallum 
Lutetice, & Petreium Tiaram Frisium innascente Duacensiu[m] academia, professores Grecos, 
hanc emendatam nostram pronuntiationem serió amplecti, promouere, ac suos auditores 
docére. Quod si verum est, vti spero, videbimus breui ex academijs tanquam ex equo Troiano 
prodeuntes adolescentes, qui equé expedité Grecé loqui, declamare, & scribere poterunt, 
atque Latiné." For the Trojan horse image, popularized by Erasmus and applied by him to 
the Leuven Collegium Trilingue, see Allen and Allen in Erasmus ed. 1926, 37, i.e., letter no. 
1554, ll. 40-43. The letter is dated 24 February 1525 and was written by Erasmus to John 
Alemannus from Basle. The metaphor must have been common in Bruges circles, as it is 
also used in a letter by Petrus Pantinus to Franciscus Nansius prefixed to Leopardus's poorly 
studied commentaries on Latin and Greek authors (Leopardus ed. 1568, * 3"), the first eight 
quires of which were printed by the Officina Goltziana thanks to the mediation of Nansius. 

106 Kramer in Mekerchus ed. 1981, Ix. 
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in the vernaculars of his day. In his short address to the reader, he further 


pointed out that he wanted to recover the ancient pronunciation of Greek by 


making use of vernacular languages.!?" This restitution was possible since he 


believed that many Latin and vernacular words derived from Greek. His count- 


less etymologies for Dutch words are particularly striking and have a Goropian 


ring to them.!° Let us restrict ourselves to citing some telling examples, some 


of which reveal, to modern standards, insensitive cultural bias and prejudice: 


107 
108 


109 
110 
111 
112 


Zoomen, circundare, circumsuere, à Gwvvvelv. 
MEKERCHUS 1565, 65 


Zoomen, ‘to put around, to sew around, from zonnüein.109 


giov liefinuerso ordine, id est amicum, & lyf corpus, quo feré nihil carius 
habemus. 


MEKERCHUS 1565, 103 


philon lief in inverse order, namely ‘kind’, and lyf ‘body’, which is about 
our most precious possession.!!o 


Bp@ros, id est, cibus, vt Belgis broot, hoc est panis, à Graeco deductum. 


MEKERCHUS 1565, 106 


brótos, namely ‘food’, like broot among the Belgians, that is ‘bread’, which 
is derived from the Greek. 


weds, stultus, vt Belgis moor, id est /Ethiops vel Maurus. 


MEKERCHUS 1565, 106 


Moros, ‘fool’, as moor among the Belgians, namely ‘Ethiopian’ or ‘Moor’? 


Mekerchus ed. 1565, 3. 

For a nuanced account of Johannes Goropius Becanus’s (1519-1573) Dutch etymologies, 
see Frederickx and Van Hal 2015. 

Zoomen in modern Dutch spelling is zomen. 

Lyfis lijfin modern spelling. 

The accentuation should be Bpwröc. Broot in modern Dutch is spelled as brood. 

It must be granted, however, that here - in contrast to the other examples - Mekerchus 
perhaps was only referring to the long [0] sound present in both words, as he did in the 
preceding example öpn-hooren, rather than positing an etymological connection. Yet his 
account is vague enough to suggest a direct relationship between the two words. 
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In this way, then, Mekerchus’s discussion of Greek pronunciation implied 
a sharp critique of, in particular, the Byzantine Greeks, while it also sought to 
promote (Lowlandish) humanists as the rightful arbiters in matters of Greek 
language and pronunciation. Mekerchus's zealous program for promoting 
Greek as a language of scholarship and learning might also help us understand 
why Bruges Hellenists were so eager to write Greek verse (section 4.3 below). 

Another remarkable Hellenist then working in Bruges was Mekerchus’s 
friend Franciscus Nansius.!? Like Mekerchus, Nansius held several high offices 
in the city's administration, including that of mayor in 1575, 1579, 1580, and 
1582, and he was also a passionate Hellenist, trained at the universities of Paris 
(humaniora) and Bourges (law).!^ In Paris, he studied with the prominent 
Hellenist Adrien de Turnébe (Turnebus, 1512-1565) and at the Collége Royal. 
The University Library of Leiden holds an enigmatic print of Plato's Meno with 
a handwritten Latin translation and notes, commonly attributed to Nansius.!l5 
Notwithstanding his many public duties, he joined Mekerchus as a corrector 
in the Officina. In Bruges, moreover, Nansius started working on his edition 
of the paraphrase of St. John's Gospel by Nonnus of Panopolis, which became 
his main contribution to Greek studies. On the basis of a scrupulous close 
reading of the available printed editions, and by comparing Nonnus's para- 
phrase to the text of the Gospel itself, Nansius proposed a thorough revision 
of the received text. His philological work was interrupted by political turbu- 
lences, and his reformatory sympathies eventually forced him to flee to the 
north. After a brief stay at Middelburg, he travelled to Leiden (ca. 1586) and 
Dordrecht (ca. 1591), where he was welcomed, not without exaggeration, as a 


113 On Nansius's life and work, see, e.g., Van der Aa 1868, 65-70, to be read with caution, as 
Nansius seems to be confused there in at least one instance with Petrus Nannius; Van 
Schelven 1974 [1927], 904-906; Hulshoff Pol 1976. 

114 Traditionally, Nansius is also said to have studied in Leuven, but Hulshoff Pol (1976, 83) 
justifiably doubts this claim on the grounds of lack of contemporary evidence. Indeed, 
there is no mention of anyone by the name of Nans(ius) in the matriculation registers of 
Leuven University. 

115 Leiden, Universiteitsbibliotheek, Special Collections, BPG 5. See Hulshoff Pol 1976, 83. The 
edition remains unidentified. 

116 According to Hulshoff Pol (1976, 86), Nansius started working on Nonnus in 1569. Van der 
Aa (1868, 66) dates this to 1572. 
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“second Scaliger!” He taught Greek at the Latin school in Dordrecht until his 
death in 1595.118 

Encouraged by his friend Justus Lipsius, who had read the manuscript of 
the Nonnus edition in early 1586, Nansius finished his work and published 
it in Leiden in 1589."9 His edition presented Nonnus's text for the first time 
with line numbers, a facing Latin translation, and, for comparison, the Greek 
text of the Gospel. A detailed and erudite commentary per line was printed at 
the end of the volume. Where Nonnus's text seemed lacking, Nansius added 
369 lines of his own making between square brackets; these were particularly 
praised by Lipsius, since they, in his own words, “Nonnum totum spirant."?0 
Nansius's text-critical notes were also available in a separate print without the 
Greek texts.!?! After his move from Leiden to Dordrecht, he published revisions 
to his commentary in 1593.12? Together with his previous work, these addi- 
tional notes can be counted as the first attempt at an extensive scholarly com- 
mentary on Nonnus's paraphrase.!23 Part of Nansius's book and manuscript 


117 On the expression "alter Scaliger" and Nansius's appointment in Dordrecht, see also 
Hulshoff Pol 1976, 9o. On the basis of lacking evidence, Hulshoff Pol (1976, 87) questions 
the widespread assumption that Nansius taught Greek at the Latin school of Leiden. 

118 Thanks to Nansius's own notes (cf. Hulshoff Pol 1976, 90), we are well informed about the 
subjects he taught and about the attendees of his classes. Between 1591 and 1595, Nan- 
sius taught Plutarch, Pythagoras' Carmina aurea, Phocylides, Theognis, Theocritus, and 
Demosthenes. His praelectiones survive in two manuscripts: Leiden, Universiteitsbiblio- 
theek, Special Collections, BPG 57B (Demosthenes, Theognis, Plutarch, Pythagoras, and 
Phocylides) and BPG 155 (Theocritus). 

119 See Lipsius’s letter to Nansius, dated 31 May 1586, in Lipsius ed. 1983, 279. 

120 Lipsius ed. 1983, 279: “At defectus quos in ea supples, iam non defectus; cum tam felici et pari 
vena carmina addideris tua nec tua. Nonnum enim totum spirant, quem concoxisti.” 

121 Cf. Hulshoff Pol 1976, 88-89. 

122 See Nansius ed. 1589, dedicated to Willem Lodewijk van Nassau-Dillenburg (1560- 
1620) (with Greek poems by Bonaventura Vulcanius, Jacobus Gruterus, and Guilielmus 
Espelius), and Nansius ed. 1593, dedicated to the city of Dordrecht (with Greek poems 
by Ianus Dousa and Guilielmus Espelius). Nansius’s draft notes also survive: Leiden, 
Universiteitsbibliotheek, Special Collections, BPG 53 (Francisci Nansii Collectanea in 
Nonni Paraphrasin Evangelii secundum Ioannem). 

123 De Stefani 2002, 72: “... il primo tentativo di un commento alla Parafrasi, ancora oggi non 
privo di utilità" The philological quality of his edition deserves a separate treatment. 
Some of his translations and emendations are acknowledged by modern scholars, and 
some of his conjectures have been confirmed by manuscript evidence. See the discussions 
in Golega 1966 and Pontani 1996. The first modern editor of Nonnus's Paraphrase, August 
von Scheindler (1851-1931), was not very benevolent towards his predecessor (Scheindler 
1881a, XXXV) but adopted some of his corrections all the same (see also Scheindler 1881b 
and 1882 for more elaborate discussions of his editorial choices). Cf. Hulshoff Poll 1976, 92, 
characterizing Nansius the philologist as “engstirnig” and mainly emphasizing his role as 
collector and transmitter of manuscripts. One of Nonnus's more recent editors, De Stefani 
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collection ended up in Leiden after his death; his Latin manuscripts, including 
the famous ninth-century Codex Quadratus of Lucretius, added significantly to 
the substance of the city’s university library.!24 

Together, Mekerchus and Nansius participated in a large-scale translation 
project, which also involved other Bruges Hellenists and which has so far not 
received the attention it deserves.!25 This project concerned the Latin transla- 
tion of the Greek Anthology in the then-known Planudean redaction. The ambi- 
tious undertaking was initially supervised by Johannes Castelius (Casteels; 
fl. 1543-1579), a teacher at Zomergem (East Flanders, Belgium) and a good 
friend of both Nansius and Mekerchus. He gathered translations of the Greek 
poems, including renderings of, for example, Ausonius, Poliziano, and Erasmus. 
Moreover, he invited contemporary scholars to produce their own translations. 
Humanists contributing to the project were, among others, Nansius, Cruquius, 
Mekerchus, Lopius, Johannes Fruterius, and Janus Lernutius.!26 Mekerchus, in 
particular, was closely involved, and additions of his own hand are preserved in 
one of the manuscripts in which the collection survives, held by the University 
Library in Leiden.!?” In his revised textual notes on Nonnus (1593), Nansius 
announced that he intended to publish the Latin translation any time soon, 
singling out the contributions of Mekerchus (who had died shortly before in 
1591), Castelius (who had died in Bruges between 27 March 1581 and June 1584), 
and himself.2? A printed edition did never materialize, however, probably 


(2002, 72), cited above, is more outspokenly positive about Nansius's contribution. On the 
early humanist reception of Nonnus in general, see esp. Agosti 1999. 

124 Hulshoff Pol 1975, 417. On Nansius’s ill-recognized importance for the Leiden collection, 
and how his books ended up there, see esp. Hulshoff Pol 1976. 

125 The project is briefly mentioned by Hutton (1946, 297-298), Leroy (1948, 45-47), and 
Bostoen (2010, 232-233). 

126 Vulcanius is conspicuously absent (Bostoen 2010, 240). It seems that Nansius and 
Vulcanius, in particular, were not on friendly terms (Hulshoff Pol 1976, 89-90; Bostoen 
2010, 242). 

127 On the vicissitudes of the manuscripts, see Bostoen 2010, 234-235. The main ones are 
preserved in Leiden, Universiteitsbibliotheek, Special Collections, BPG 25, BPG 52 (with 
Mekerchus's autographs), and Scal. 23 (with Mekerchus's additions). The translations 
seem to have been based on Brodaeus's edition (Basle, 1549). Castelius's annotated copy 
of Anthologia ed. 1549 survives in the University Library in Leiden (Special Collections, 
756 A 9). A copy of the Greek anthology held in Ithaca (NY), at Cornell University Library 
(Rare PA 3458. A2 + + 1549), probably belonged to Nansius (Bostoen 2010, 234) and con- 
tains handwritten Latin translations, mostly on the blank interleaved pages (for details on 
this copy, see Hutton 1946, 297-300; and Kristeller 1990, 265-266). 

128  Nansius ed. 1593, 27: "Cuius [Mekerchi] interpretationem universae Anthologiae Epigram- 
matum Graecorum spero brevi in publicum prodituram, una cum multorum aliorum ac 
praecipue Iohannis Castelii versionibus, et plusculis, etiam meis." Cf. Hulshoff Pol 1976, 85. 
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due to Nansius’s own death shortly afterwards in 1595, and the manuscripts 
still await a proper examination. It seems that, unlike previous undertakings, 
Castelius’s project envisaged a translation of the entire collection (“universa 
Anthologia” in Nansius’s words). This would have made it the first complete 
Latin translation of the Planudean Anthology ever produced.!”9 It remains to 
be seen how the Bruges Hellenists' long engagement with the Anthology was 
reflected in their own works and poetry, but it seems that it inspired at least 
some of their compositions.!30 


4-3 Greek Poetry from Bruges 

Numerous Bruges Hellenists of this period also produced Greek verses them- 
selves. Given his predilection for the active usage of Greek, discussed above, 
it is hardly surprising that we find Mekerchus among the city's more accom- 
plished Greek poets, even if some later commentators have made disparaging 
remarks about his Latin verses.!?! He composed various Greek pieces scattered 
across publications and manuscripts of diverging nature. They range from a 
single elegiac couplet to lengthy poems in dactylic hexameters and certainly 
deserve a further study, all the more so as they seem to be well-composed and 
original pieces. Generally, more advanced Greek versification, going beyond 
the level of school exercises, was confined to the Laurinus circle and is nicely 
reflected in some of Goltzius's works. 

Goltzius's best-known book - the history of the Roman emperors, open- 
ing the prestigious series planned by the Laurinus-Goltzius tandem - has a 
lavish amount of liminary poems (see Figure 5.2)./2? These compositions 
include some notable examples of Greek writing from the circle of humanists 


Itseems that Mekerchus had publication plans already in the late 1560s, as the correspon- 
dence of Plantin shows (Leroy 1948, 45). 

129 Cf. Hutton 1946, 298. A similar project had previously been undertaken by Janus Cornarius 
and Andrea Alciati, who published Latin translations of a selection from the Planudean 
Anthology in Basle in 1529 (Selecta epigrammata Graeca Latine versa, ex septem epigram- 
matum Graecorum libris). This collection contained the Greek text of the epigrams with 
one or more Latin translations by, among others, Othmar Nachtgall (Luscinius), Thomas 
More, William Lilye, Erasmus, Johannes Sleidanus, and Caspar Ursinus Velius (sometimes 
several translations were added for one and the same poem). 

130 See, e.g., Bostoen 1984, 260 on a controversial satirical piece in Dutch, probably written by 
Castelius and reiterating a theme from the Anthology. 

131 See, e.g., Leroy 1948, 73-74, with further references. 

132  Goltziuss books were not unique in this, but the poems were notably numerous. 
Hadrianus Chilius's translation of Aristophanes and Lucian (Antwerp, 1533), mentioned 
above, also contained two short Greek liminary poems by Nervius and Curius, printed in 
Van Kerchove 1974, 52. 
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FIGURE 5.2 Liminary poems in Goltzius's Iulius Caesar, ed. 1563, fols. b ii"—b iij" 
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IN HISTORIAM IMPERATORVM 

"Czfarumd;,& Faftos magiftratuum Ro.exanti- . 
quis numilmarib.opera & ftudio M.Laurini 

Domini de Wateruliet, ab Huberto 
Goltzio Herbipolita reftitutos. 

AAOADOT MHKEPXOT BPOTTIEQ £. 

Aiflgoor, víricich; cixiuDert ; Svyaripse pi 

OTBEPTOT XPTZOIO, tw EBirronse vins Set 


Ey xbarroig did foros Aaupibos durer, 
o3 1A nAi ctm deem SPA ; 


e» 
Hyd Pouf ^ov ing (EF tropes duy 
Ec pàr ) cdr Kpfár o, Mie T ply rt margo 


IOAN. GELRII RVSSELLANI FLANDRÍ h 
Debita quz femper przconia reddere laudum, 
TamtuaL A V RIN O 5 rará manus alma corona 
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close to Goltzius. In addition to Nansius and Mekerchus, the abovementioned 
Cruquius and Geldrius, the poorly known Nicolaus Drumaeus,!?? and the book 
trader Jacobus Plantius (Jacob Plante) likewise wrote Greek verses for the 
occasion.?^ The poems of Nansius and Mekerchus are particularly remark- 
able; they are multiple-page praises of Rome and the Romans, composed in 
dactylic hexameters. Cruquius, on the other hand, composed a more modest 
poem of five elegiac couplets. Although mainly known as a Latinist and an edi- 
tor of Horace and Cicero,5 he here praises the joint achievement of Laurinus 
and Goltzius in not entirely flawless Greek verses, clearly translated from the 
accompanying Latin version: 


EIS POMHN ANABIOXAN 

OU Bavuactov env Ñ) Pour) motw àviotn, 
“H de ye nod ety Ev onodia EAadev. 

Otvoua yap raum and ng Pwuhs te Blaote, 
Als o08' &v Bavatoç BActpetev 008€ uöpos. 

MAPKOX ädpnv ye TA AAYPINOX xóvty exxatécetce 
IIp& xoc, crevdepdwv Ex Pumdevtos dtyous. 

Ev? OYBEPTOX tov datdaAet XPYXEOY eldog, 
Eldog xdiMtotov, ceuvotatovte p£doc. 

Atta Bou xépatt nanpeı col XPYXE' AIONOX 
EY®OPIA nAypeı pitate yepi xeeı.136 


133 He is probably to be identified with the author (Nicolaus Drumaeus Brugensis) of a Latin 
epigram on Jean Dorat (1508-1588), preserved in Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, 
Dupuy 951, fol. go’. The meager biographical evidence we have found so far is restricted 
to the following remark in Sanderus (1624, 62): “Nicolaus Drumaeus Brugensis. Huius, teste 
eodem Dionysio Harduino, Graeca & Latina Carmina docte scripta in lucem edita sunt.” 
Sanderus’s source, Dionysius Harduinus’s (Denys Hardwyn/Hardouin, ca. 1530-1605) 
unprinted manuscript known as Elenchus illustrium scriptorum Flandriae was preserved 
at the Abbey of Affligem but is now considered lost (cf. Van Vaernewyck 1829, 45). 

134 When Goltzius later published his Thesaurus rei antiquariae huberrimus (Antwerp: 
Plantin, 1579), Mekerchus and Adrianus Lopius (Lapius/Lopez/Van der Steen) composed 
liminary verses, while Adeodatus Marivorda (1556-1584) wrote a Greek distich with 
Antonio Moro’s portrait of Goltzius in the Thesaurus (p. 201). His Magna Graecia con- 
tained a Greek poem by the otherwise poorly known Cornelius Brinctius of Amersfoort. 
The bookseller Jacobus Plantius (Greek: ’Iaxwßos IIAayxıos) personifies the close link 
between Bruges and Antwerp, as he bought in the 1560s about a thousand books from 
Plantin to sell in his hometown, “suggesting a considerable market for these in Bruges” 
(Vandamme et al. 2018, 478). 

135 Cruquius’s edition of Horace was printed by Goltzius in 1565 (USTC 409614). 

136 In Goltzius ed. 1563, b iv’. Apart from the inconsistent diacritics, the Greek shows some 
idiosyncracies, most strikingly: j (for ei?); the awkward &@pyy ... xovtv (a 'Latinism' after the 
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ON ROME RESURRECTED 

It was no surprise that Queen Rome, hidden in a heap of ashes for so 
many years, re-emerged. After all, she was named after Rómé [mean- 
ing ‘power’] and strength, which death nor fate could impair. MARCUS 
LAURINUS was the first to shake off the dark dust from her, liberating 
her from dirty distress. Golden Hubertus then came and crafted its shape, 
a shape of great beauty, a most revered body. Look, with full horn, with 
well-filled hand, the ABUNDANCE of a GOLDEN AGE pours forth no 
matter what for you, my dear.!?? 


Greek poems like Cruquius’s, alternating with Latin verses, self-confidently 
promoted an image of Bruges as a veritable center of humanism - and even a 
Golden Age of culture - with Laurinus and Goltzius as the main protagonists.!38 
The use of Greek served to emphasize the aspired sophistication of the city’s 
humanist circle. 

Most Greek poets in Bruges were associated with the Laurinus circle. 
They include, in addition to the Hellenists already mentioned, Franciscus 
Brychovius, Franciscus Carrio, and Adeodatus Marivorda. It seems that, dur- 
ing this relatively short period of time, enthusiasm for Greek composition was 
stronger in Bruges than in Leuven, despite the fact that connections between 
the cities were particularly tight and Bruges Hellenism heavily relied on hand- 
books and teachers from the university city. On the other hand, the poets of 
the Laurinus circle seem not to have published self-standing poetic collections 
as we find them, for instance, slightly later in the Low Countries, especially 
in the north. Their poems mainly appeared in Goltzius's work.!?? Nansius was 
probably the most productive poet, but most of his published Greek verses 
date to the period after his relocation to the north.^? We have already seen 


translation atros ... cineres? An odd contraction of à6póav?); the erroneously (?) capital- 
ized TA, perhaps for Doricizing tâ (corresponding to Latin huic), which, however, would 
not fit in the meter; and évt’ (for év@’, apparently). 

137 xpüceog (‘golden’) is a pun on Goltzius's family name Goltz, echoing Middle Dutch goltsch 
(golden), as well as German Gold. In the Latin version of the poem, the wordplay is ren- 
dered with the phrase “aurea saecli hubertas, taken from Goltzius's printing device, 
itself a pun on his Latin first name Hubertus. A similar wordplay in the title of Goltzius's 
Thesaurus rei antiquariae huberrimus suggests that this was a kind of running gag. 

138 The topos of the Golden Age was also elaborated by Lopius in a Greek liminary poem in 
Goltzius's Thesaurus (1579, *4"). 

139 Weare currently compiling a finding list of Greek poems from the Low Countries, includ- 
ing the work of the Laurinus-Goltzius circle. 

140 Notably, not only did humanists from Bruges compose New Ancient Greek poetry in the 
north, but they were also honored with Greek pieces there. A good example of this is the 
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above how he supplemented Nonnus's lacking text with his own verses, and 
he also included Greek poems in his philological work, “ne pagellae aliquot 
hic vacarent.”'*! None of these poets, however, reached the poetic heights of, 
for example, Daniel Heinsius (1580-1655), working in Leiden and called the 
"Theocritus of Ghent" after his birthplace, or Petrus Francius (1645-1704), pro- 
fessor of Greek and eloquence at the Athenaeum Illustre in Amsterdam.!^? The 
best-known Greek poet from Bruges is undoubtedly Bonaventura Vulcanius, 
but unlike the humanists under discussion he did not live and work in his 
hometown and seems to have composed most of his (often rambling) verses 
during his professorship at the University of Leiden.'^? 

Unlike Greek verse, prose is virtually inexistent. One fascinating excep- 
tion proving the rule, and predating the Laurinus circle, is provided by the 
physician Cornelius Schutius (Schuute, fl. 1540s), who worked at Saint John's 
Hospital in Bruges and, interestingly, seems to have offered public lectures 
on Galen's Therapeutics to Glaucon around 1546.144 Around the same time, he 


exuberant poetical collection of Latin, Greek, and Dutch poems celebrating the gradua- 
tion of Balduinus Hamaeus (Boudewijn Hame/Baldwin Hamey; 1568-1640), a physician 
originating from Bruges who obtained his Ph.D. at Leiden University with a dissertation 
on dysentery (Leiden, Universiteitsbibliotheek, Special Collections, ASF 347, especially 
pp. 87-88). 

141 Nansiused. 1593, [57-63], including verses on Scaliger's advent in Leiden, Lipsius's edition 
of Tacitus, some medical works of Johannes Heurnius, the physician Raphael Thorius, 
and Petrus Colvius's edition of Apuleius. The original editions are listed in Hulshoff Pol 
1976, 89. In his previous edition of Nonnus, too, Nansius included some Greek epigrams 
of a more self-reflective nature in his apologetic letter to the reader at the end of the 
book (Nansius ed. 1589, 244—252). The first poem is a programmatic statement, begin- 
ning as follows: *xotvà yedqwow ol &Moı. Eywye naaid Stop8adv / xotv&c inelpw, xotvoná- 
Aaa cdove” ("Let the others write new books: I want to correct old works anew, offering 
freshly ancient works"). The word xatvor&Aotoc might be a Bruges neologism, also used by 
Mekerchus (ed. 1565, A 2"), as we have seen in section 4.2, and applied to Lipsius's Politica 
by Nansius elsewhere (Nansius ed. 1593, D 67). Nansius's fascination with Nonnus led him 
to eagerly imitate this poet in his own Greek verses: see Verhelst (forthcoming) for a case 
study of a congratulatory poem by Nansius. 

142 See Lamers and Van Rooy 2021 for a selection of poems by these two authors, with further 
references. 

143 The most important manuscripts with Vulcanius's Greek poems are in Leiden, Universi- 
teitsbibliotheek, Special Collections, VUL 97 and VUL 103. See Lamers and Van Rooy 2021 
for literature on Vulcanius's Greek poetry. For a rather unflattering specimen of the poeti- 
cal abilities of a young Vulcanius, see Feys and Van Rooy 2020. 

144 The context of these lectures is obscure, but it seems that Schutius's opening address was 
published: Oratio Cornelii Schutii medici, quam Brugis in phalis publicis habuit, antequam 
praelegere occiperet Oeganeurıxd tod TaArvou med¢ tov TAavxwva (Antwerp, 1546). The only 
copy of this 32-page brochure we have been able to locate is preserved in the U.S., at the 
National Library of Medicine (Bethesda, MD). It is bound together with Justus Velsius’s 
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also published a dissertation in Greek against the astrological inclinations of 
the city’s main physician Peter van Bruhesen or Bruthesius (d. 1571). His trea- 
tise, printed in Antwerp, is a rare early specimen of humanist Greek prose in 
the Low Countries, where (leaving aside Greek letters) verse was significantly 
more frequent.!# Although there is some evidence for later Greek production 
in Bruges, the peak of Greek writing coincided with the period during which 
Laurinus generously supported humanist studies, sacrificing his family’s for- 
tune up to the point of bankruptcy.!^9 

The decline of Hellenism in Bruges seems to have set in with the definitive 
closing down of the plagued Officina Goltziana in 1576,” closely followed by 
the death of both Laurinus (1581) and Goltzius (1583) and the advance of the 
Spanish troops, culminating in Bruges’ capitulation (1584), which made those 
Hellenists sympathizing with the Reformation, including Mekerchus and 
Nansius, relocate to the more liberal north. It is during this troubled period 
that the northern Low Countries started taking over from the south in human- 
ist culture, including the study of Greek, especially in emerging centers of clas- 
sical learning such as Leiden, with its young and vigorous university (est. 1574), 
where many Philhellenes from the south took refuge. 


5 Conclusions 


Erasmus’s and Lipsius’s comparisons of Bruges with Athens, which we quoted 
at the beginning of our chapter, might seem exaggerated to modern readers. 
Although Greek could be studied in Bruges from an early stage, humanist Greek 


edition and Latin translation of the fifth aphorism of Book 1 of Hippocrates’ Aphorisms 
and of Galen’s commentary on it (Call No. wz 240 H667diL 1541). 

145 The only attested copy of this rare edition, printed by Hendrik Peetersen in Antwerp in 
1547, is preserved at the library of the University of Chicago (Special Collections, Rare 
Books, PA4404.Q3Z8P89). On Schutius's life and work, see Cockx-Indestege 1981. 

146 Later Greek poets from Bruges include Lucas Wyngaerdius (Wijngaard) and the Jesuit 
Johannes Schaepelinck (1610-1676). Wyngaerdius composed an epithalamium on the 
occasion of the marriage of Balthasar de Zúñiga and Odilia van Claerhout, preserved in 
Antwerp, Plantijn Moretus Museum, Ms 18, fols. 10-13 (subscript: “Nihil hic religioni con- 
trarium invenitur. Quod testatur 14. Decemb. a. 1612. Egbertus Spitholdius Plebanus"). He also 
wrote a Greek epitaph for Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq (Busbequius; Kemseke and Kemseke 
2002, 355-356), but it has not been found among his Lacrymae Busbequianae. However, 
a Latin translation by ‘Maxaemylianus’ De Vriendt survives in a letter to Wyngaerdius 
(Ghent, 22 November 1600): Brussels, KBR, Ms. 3016, fol. 117. Schaepelinck wrote a Greek 
ode, printed in Antwerp in 1637 (Kemseke and Kemseke 2002, 308-309). 

147 De la Fontaine Verwey 1972, 310. 
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philology was mainly confined to the relatively short period between the early 
1560s and the late 1570s. During this period, Greek studies blossomed greatly, 
and Bruges Hellenists seem to have made an impact on both Lowlandish and 
European humanism. Bruges Hellenism quite rapidly evolved from an interest 
in Greek literature in Latin translation, reflected in surviving manuscripts and 
school curricula, to a full-fledged ad fontes approach to Greek philology and 
antiquarianism, reaching its acme in the humanist circles around Laurinus 
and Goltzius. These two men pioneered in Greek epigraphy and numismat- 
ics, and their Officina produced aesthetically appealing and scholarly valu- 
able volumes on Greek history. In the 1560s and 1570s, in particular, Hellenism 
in Bruges developed its own distinctive scholarly and cultural features with 
a notable emphasis on the active mastery of Greek. After the dissolution of 
the Laurinus circle, however, Hellenism in the city was chiefly restricted to the 
schools, where Greek teaching continued.!*8 

In order to complete our image of Greek studies in Renaissance Bruges, 
more work is required. We are still rather poorly informed about, for example, 
the Greek curricula offered at the various schools in Bruges, and no student 
notes have thus far been discovered. The numerous pieces of Greek poetry 
scattered across Goltziana books deserve a closer study as well, while much 
is still to be discovered concerning Castelius’s Anthologia project. Moreover, 
the early interest in medical Hellenism, reflected in the teaching of the elusive 
magister Nicolaus and Schutius, awaits further scrutiny, as does the reception 
of Greek literature in vernacular books issued in Bruges.!^? 

While the Golden Age of Greek studies was relatively short-lived in Bruges, 
ending with Philip 11's capitulation in 1584, its spirit lived on in Douai and 
Leiden and wherever the well-disseminated books of the Officina traveled: 
printed in large numbers, they circulated in France, Switzerland, the Holy 
Roman Empire, and England. We are, however, only beginning to understand 
the role Bruges humanism played in Lowlandish and European Hellenism 
more generally. Our discussion has touched on some channels of transregional 
influence and the scholarly networks in which Bruges played a role. Our under- 
standing of the links between Bruges and other cities (especially Antwerp 
and Ghent) would benefit from a closer analysis, as would the contacts of 
Bruges humanists with other renowned Hellenists outside the Low Countries, 


148 For instance, a copy of a sixteenth-century Greek poetical anthology (Anthologia ed. 
[1556]), preserved at Bruges, Biekorf, 517, served as a prize for the best student of Greek at 
the Bruges Jesuit college in 1672. 

149 See especially De vvarachtighe fabulen der dieren (Bruges: Pieter de Clerck, 1567) of 
Aesopian inspiration, with texts by orator Eduard de Dene and illustrations by Marcus 
Gheeraerts (Vandamme 1994, 136). 
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especially in Paris, London, Basle, and various cities in the Holy Roman Empire. 
How did, for instance, a liminary Greek poem by Joachim Camerarius (1500- 
1574) end up in the second volume of Goltzius's Roman series (Bruges, 1574)?!5° 
And what does the circulation of such texts tell us about the social networks 
and cultural exchanges that informed and sustained Bruges Hellenism? This 
first exploration suggests that Hellenism in the city had its distinct scholarly 
characteristics and ideological import with a notable emphasis on the active 
mastery of Greek. This last aspect, in particular, may remind readers of the 
well-known Academia Aldina, the circle around the humanist and printer 
Aldus Manutius in Venice, whose members spoke Greek with one another: one 
more reason to call Bruges the Venice of the North ...? 


150 See the poem “IQAXEIMOY KAMEPAPIAAOY" in Goltzius ed. 1574, b.ij."-b.iij.". 


CHAPTER 6 


Learning and Practicing (Classical) Greek 
at the University of Vienna (End of the Fifteenth 
through the Early Sixteenth Century) 


Christian Gastgeber 


1 Introduction 


In the transalpine area, at the University of Vienna, it was about one hundred 
years after the arrival of Manuel Chrysoloras in Florence and the start of Greek 
studies (1397) that Greek was included among the artes liberales.! This sup- 
plement to the studia humaniora was introduced in Vienna by Conrad Celtis, 
appointed professor of rhetoric and poetics in 1497. However, when Celtis 
arrived in Vienna, the university did not possess any necessary infrastruc- 
ture for teaching the language. Introductions, grammars, dictionaries, and 
manuscripts or first prints of Greek authors were lacking. Although printing 
houses had become or became established in Vienna,” Greek types were far 
beyond their possibilities. Admittedly, even the arrival of Celtis in Vienna was 
not a new start comparable to Chrysoloras’s impact on Italian students. Celtis 
mainly intended to include Greek among the artes liberales and make his stu- 
dents aware of the importance of at least a basic knowledge of that language 
but did not succeed in training his students to be ‘experts’ of Greek studies. On 
the one hand, Celtis himself was not comprehensively instructed in the Greek 
language, but rather was an amateur of Greek; on the other hand, Celtis could 
not improve his basic knowledge by reading Greek texts due to the lack of 
manuscripts and prints. What Celtis taught and practiced was meeting the gen- 
eral (northern) humanist standard on an educational level, which means that 
Greek words and phrases, written in Greek letters, could be inserted in his own 
letters and tracts in order to give the impression of being a bilingual humanist. 
It was not until after Celtis’s death (1508), in the 1520s, and not thanks to one 
of his students, that Vienna became a centre for Greek studies with its own 


1 See Gastgeber 2015a, Gastgeber 2021. 

2 Johannes Winterburger (d. 1519), active in Vienna since 1492; see Mayer 1883, 21-30; 
Mittendorfer, Fingernagel, and Simader 2020. Johann Singriener (Johannes Singrenius) 
started printing (with Hieronymus Vietor) in Vienna in 1510; see Mayer 1883, 30-36, 37-58. 
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teacher and a prolific editorial activity; this was also the time when the stock of 
Greek manuscripts (and prints) significantly increased due to imported texts. 


2 State of the Art: Greek in Vienna in the Fifteenth Century 


During the fifteenth century, the University of Vienna, thoroughly dedicated 
to scholastic methods, lagged behind the humanist level that, starting in Italy, 
had reached the neighbouring countries. Probably, this situation would have 
been completely different if the Council of Ferrara-Florence (1438-1439) had 
taken place in Vienna, since the Habsburg capital was listed as one of the cities 
for the meeting of the western and eastern representatives.? The presence of 
Byzantine scholars would have had some impact on local scholars and contrib- 
uted to respective studies. Aristotle, Euclid, and Ptolemy were studied at the 
local university in Latin Scholastic translations confronted with problems of 
appropriate terminology and comprehensibility. The archive of the University 
of Vienna preserves lists of the books that were annually attributed to the cur- 
rent lessons of the magistri facultatis artium; Aristotle’s works are well repre- 
sented, but only in their Scholastic translations.* 

Leaving aside all hypotheses of a possible impact, there was indeed a 
short time when Vienna housed one of the leading Greek scholars of the 
Quattrocento: Cardinal Bessarion on his tour back from the diet in Nuremberg 
in order to discuss a crusade against the Ottomans with Emperor Frederick 111. 
From 4 May 1460 until ca. 10 September 1461, Bessarion lived in Vienna and 
endeavored to come into contact with the local scholars. He was success- 
ful with two astronomers of the university, Georg Peuerbach and Joannes 
Regiomontanus, with whom he initiated a new translation of Ptolemy’s 
Almagest? by providing his own copies of the Greek text. For this reason, 
Regiomontanus had to accompany Bessarion to Italy as the cardinal’s guest and 
was introduced to Greek under Bessarion’s supervision (Peuerbach died before 
the departure on 8 April 1461), since the university did not offer any course on 
Greek. Bessarion himself took advantage of this prolific scholar and deepened 
his astrological knowledge. Unfortunately for Vienna, Regiomontanus did not 


3 Seea.o.the instrucciones to the Byzantine envoys of the emperor to the Council of Basle, ca. 
11 November 1433, transmitted in the council history of John of Ragusa; see Dólger and Wirth 
1965, Reg. 3437; edition: Monumenta ed. 1873, 749. 

4 See for 1460 (1.91460) Maisel, Matschinegg, and Bracher 2007, 114-116. Aristotle was read 
in translation also in contemporary Italian universities: see the evidence concerning the 
Studium of Florence discussed in Silvano 2019, 58-63. 

5 Rigo1991 for Bessarion's journey through Germany and Austria, see Martl 2013. 
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return but accepted an invitation from Frederick’s rival, the Hungarian king 
Matthias Corvinus, in Buda (1467), and then moved to Nuremberg (initially on 
behalf of Corvinus). 

We can get some glimpses of the real knowledge of Greek at the University 
of Vienna in the mid-fifteenth century® because Regiomontanus left a calendar 
with his autograph notes from the period when he was in Vienna, where he 
had matriculated in 1450. On two pages referring to 1454 and 1455, he tried to 
write Latin words in Greek letters, whose ductus reveals a student who did not 
know even the Greek alphabet,’ let alone some Greek words. Greek appears to 
have been a strange, exotic element; its letters were picked out from an alpha- 
betic list that circulated in medieval manuscripts, partially in very bold shapes. 

A further document of ‘Greek knowledge’ of a scholar in mid-fifteenth cen- 
tury Vienna is provided by Ms. 2437 of the Austrian National Library (ÖNB), 
dating from the fourteenth century. It contains explanations of obscure terms 
of the Bible (fols. 1207-168") and, at the end, a list of the words explained 
(168*-176"), some of which are Greek words written in Latin letters. The man- 
uscript is linked to the University of Vienna as it was in possession of the 
Viennese scholar Christopher Petschacher, documented since 1462 as magister 
of the artes liberales? according to an erased possessor's note on fol. 111’. It rep- 
resents typical *medieval Greek knowledge; i.e., some words that the Church 
Fathers (including Isidore of Seville's Etymologiae) discussed in their com- 
mentaries or lists and explanations of real and pseudo-Greek words, all writ- 
ten in Latin and spearheaded by (chapter 8 of) the Graecismus by Eberhard of 
Béthune (twelfth through thirteenth centuries). 

Even the recruitment of a learned man like Enea Silvio Piccolomini, who was, 
from 1443 until 1455 (in the first two years mainly at the court in Wr. Neustadt 
and Graz), at the service of King — and, from 1452, Emperor - Frederick 111 
(1443-1455), did not change the state of Greek studies in Vienna. Humanist 
studies, let alone the classical bilingual ideal, were not significantly fostered 
during Piccolomini's stay at the court of the Habsburg King / Emperor (1.1440 / 
1452-1493). Furthermore, Piccolomini himself seems not have been deeply 
familiar with Greek in order to advocate or initiate Greek studies.!? 


Gastgeber 20152, 139-142. 

Figures in Gastgeber 2015a, 142. 

8 Another copy ofthis text, which seems to have been written at the monastery of Mondsee, 
is Ms. 3825 of the ÓNB, dating from the mid-fifteenth century. 

9 See Maisel, Matschinegg, and Bracher 2007, nos. 11464, 12364, 12954, 14135, 14263, 14622, 
14982, 15304, 15432, and 15473. 

10 See Gastgeber 2015 a, 138-139; I am grateful to Martin Wagendorfer for this information 

stemming from his detailed study on the development of Piccolomini's script. 
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In contrast to Emperor Frederick 111, the neighbouring Hungarian king 
Matthias Corvinus was a very keen collector of Greek manuscripts (although 
he, admittedly, could not read or even understand Greek); his Greek library 
should round off the ideal of a humanist king that Corvinus was eager to spread 
throughout Europe." Rivalling with Emperor Frederick 111 for the crown of 
the empire, he tried to surpass him with his political as well as cultural agen- 
das. Therefore, he founded a library, the famous Bibliotheca Corviniana, 
well-stocked with the most beautiful manuscripts that contemporary book 
illuminators had created. The influence of Italian scholars at his court, as well 
as his own leading men of letters like Janos Vitéz and Janus Pannonius, coined 
by Italian humanism, made Buda a cultural center that undoubtedly beat 
Vienna and contributed to the dissemination of the new image of a cultivated 
and powerful king as a perfect candidate for the imperial throne. A further 
stroke against his opponent in the West was Corvinus’s foundation of his own 
university (Academia Histropolitana) very close to Vienna, in Pressburg (today 
Bratislava, Slovakia). However, the emperor felt in no way stimulated to com- 
pete, least of all in matching the humanist ideal of ancient bilingualism. It is 
therefore no surprise that the first very small collection of Greek manuscripts 
in Vienna stemmed from a private initiative: before 1497,” the so-called super- 
intendent of the University of Vienna and imperial representative at the city 
council Bernhard Perger!? (ca. 1445-1497) was able to acquire three Greek codi- 
ces, which he seems to have received from Johann Reuchlin. They were copied 
by Reuchlin's Greek teacher in Paris, George Hermonymos.!* Although Perger 
is supposed to have been in Italy for some time to become familiar with Italian 
humanism, it remains unclear if and to what extent he had a real knowledge of 
Greek and could read these Greek texts, which remarkably reflect an interest 
in classical (and not only theological) Greek authors:!6 

ÓNB, suppl. gr. 73: Basil the Great, Ad adulescentes in Leonardo Bruni's Latin 
translation; Gennadios Scholarios, Confessio fidei, with a Latin translation; 
Michael Haplucheir, Stichoi, with a Latin translation. 


11 See Gastgeber 2020. 

12  Thisisthe date of the donation to the Dominicans in Vienna. 

13 On Perger, see Simoniti 2008, 190—212; Faustmann and Luger 2012; Luger 2016, 132-149. 

14 Kalatzi 2009; Maillard et al. 2011. 

15 He tried at least to use Greek letters while he was protonotarius in the chancery of 
Emperor Frederick; see Faustmann and Luger 2012, 141-142; Luger 2016, 290 (table LIV). 
These attempts at using Greek letters like a kind of cryptography evidently illustrate 
the mediocre or rather low level of his knowledge: the letters display the typical clumsy 
‘northern’ ductus, with accents missing or placed ad libitum. 

16 Described in Hunger and Hannick 1994, 123-124, 140-144. 
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ONB, suppl. gr. 83: Diogenianus, Proverbs; Orphic hymns; Proclus Diadochus, 
Hymns; Demetrius of Phaleron, Apophthegmata septem sapientium; Sosiades, 
Apophthegmata septem sapientium; Maximus Planudes, Disticha Catonis in 
Greek and Latin; Pseudo-Menander, Monostichoi with Latin translation by 
George Hermonymos. 

ONB, suppl. gr. 84: Colloquia Monacensia-Einsidlensia of the Hermeneumata 
Pseudodositheana," with a Latin translation; Isocrates, Ad Demonicum, 
with a Latin translation; Hesiod, Opera et dies (Greek text); inserted print of 
Hesiod, Georgica, Latin translation by Niccolò della Valle (Paris, ca. 1500); 
Pseudo-Aristotle, De virtutibus et vitiis; Latin texts of the epistles of Pseudo- 
Brutus to Mithridates. 


3 Some Traces of Greek Knowledge at the University of Vienna 


Regiomontanus and Perger demonstrate that some Viennese scholars tried 
(hard) to meet the new trend of bilingual classical studies!? at the University 
of Vienna, but failed due to insufficient education. We discover such glimpses 
also in the works of others scholars linked to the university: Thomas Ebendorfer 
(1388-1464),!° delegate of the University of Vienna at the Council of Basle and 
professor of theology, who was elected dean of the theological faculty several 
times. He was a very productive author; one of his works, a history of Austria 
(Chronica Austriae),?? describes local events in detail. One would expect the 
arrival of Cardinal Bessarion in 1460 to spark the interest of a scholar like 
Ebendorfer, but he mentions Bessarion only once, as mediator in the conflict 
between Emperor Frederick and his brother Archduke Albertv1 in August1461.?! 
In his Tractatus de schismatibus, Ebendorfer records the events and results of 
the Union of Florence (1439) with harsh criticism of Pope Eugene 1v; as he sees 
it, the only positive effect was that convert Bessarion was elected cardinal and 
that he translated Greek texts.22 Nevertheless, the two scholars seem to have 


17  SeeColloquia 2012, 82-87. 

18 See Gastgeber 2019. 

19 _ Lhotsky 1957; Seidl 1988. 

20 Ebendorfer ed. 1967. 

21 Chronica Austriae 4 (Ebendorfer ed. 1967, 527, 3-7). 

22 Tractatus de schismatibus (Ebendorfer ed. 2004, 88, 18-23): "Est verum, quod huiusmodi 
reductionis (scil. of the discussed differences with the Greek Church) usque parvus visus 
est fructus, quia et Syrii et alii sub obediencia Grecorum degentes hanc pro nullo ducunt, nisi 
quod dominus Nicenus factus cardinalis, Bononiensis factus est legatus, qui plura Grecorum 
volumina in nostram Latinam linguam fertur interpretando transferre." This information 
seems to go back to Enea Silvio Piccolomini's Historia Austrialis (second version 1454/45; 
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been in contact in some way, as a quotation in Ebendorfer’s Chronica Austriae 
suggests: “Hinc Xenophon III? de dictis et Socratis memoria dignis," followed by 
a passage taken from Xenophon's Memorabilia 3. 1. 6.?? The Latin wording of 
the passage is identical to Bessarion’s translation,?* which was completed in 
Rome in the winter of 1443/44 and dedicated to Cardinal Giuliano Cesarini 
after 7 March 1444. Ebendorfer might have received knowledge of this book 
from Bessarion himself when the cardinal lived in Vienna. 

Evidently, Ebendorfer was interested in Greek, since he corrected the Greek 
terms in a manuscript of Lactantius, Institutiones divinae (Vienna, ÓNB, cod. 
3138) sometime after 143275 and started to create a list of those terms at the 
end of the work, which was completed by a second scribe. His autograph notes 
confirm the poor state of knowledge in fifteenth-century Vienna.?6 


third version: 1456-1458): Piccolomini, Historia Austrialis, Book 3 (= Piccolomini ed. 2009, 
537» 3-538, 15): "Dimissa ergo Ferraria versus Bononiam pergit (scil. Emperor Frederick 111), 
cuius fines ingressus Byssarionem legatum apostolicum mox occurentem reperit, Grecum 
hominem barbatum et cucullatum, quem cesar diu multumque demiratus est, quoniam 
inter Latinos neque monachis neque clericis secularibus nutrire barbam fas est. Hic olim in 
Graecia sancti Basilii regulam professus, cum sanctum magnumque virum ageret, Nicenae 
plebis episcopatum optinuit. Deinde cum patriarcha Constantinopolitanus et imperator 
Romeorum Florentiam venissent ac unionem cum Latina ecclesia recepissent, inter omnes 
orientales, qui aderant, et doctior et gravior existimatus ad cardinalatus ordinem est 
assumptus, in quo multa suae virtutis experimenta demonstrans, Plutarchum de factis dic- 
tisque Socratis memorabilibus, Metaphisicam Aristotelis pluresque alios tractatus e Graeco 
in Latinum sermonem vertens gratus omnibus est effectus [...] Is caesarem nomine Romani 
pontificis ac Bononiensis populi summa veneratione suscipiens in urbem conduxit multa de 
moribus orientalis ecclesiae non sine caesaris admiratione locutus." 

23 Chronica Austriae (Ebendorfer ed. 1967, 485, 3-23); see also in the introduction, p. XLV, 
where the editor Lhotsky supposes that Bessarion himself might have provided 
Ebendorfer with his translation during his sojourn in Vienna. 

24 See pages 30 (H 2"), penultimate line-30" (H 2"), l. 5 (Xenophontis de factis et dictis Socratis 
memoratu dignis Bessarione Cardinale Niceno interprete libri quatuor. Rome: Ariottus 
de Trino, 1 December 1521; copy of the Austrian National Library: 53.F.40; owned by the 
humanist Johannes Alexander Brassicanus). For the translation, see Bandini, 2009, 406. 

25 Gastgeber 2015b. 

26 From the description of Ebendorfer's autograph manuscript, Vienna, ONB, cod. 4041 
(TCBV, 146-147), one might get the impression that some explanations of Greek words 
(written in Latin: anthisma, omosewsis [sic], ycon, parabola, paradikma) on a paper leaf 
stuck to the inner front cover were Ebendorfer's work, also. Actually, this sheet originates 
from another manuscript and is used here as ‘worthless cover sheet, re-used to protect 
the first leaf of the manuscript from the leather cover. The manuscript contains theologi- 
cal works of the years 1460-1461 (see Unterkircher 1971, 77-78), i.e., when Bessarion was 
in Vienna. However, they do not reveal any progress of Greek knowledge either in the 
quotation of Greek authors (who might have been brought to Ebendorfer's attention in 
discussions with Bessarion and, if ever, possibly in Latin translations or paraphrases) or in 
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Two other Latin texts that were in his possession lack such corrections. Both 
contain Quintilian’s Institutio oratoria with extensive Greek quotations. The 
first is Vienna, ONB, cod 3135, written in 1516 in Konstanz by order of Antonius 
Bartholomei Franchi de Pisis; the Graeca are written in Greekish majuscule let- 
ters by the scribe, with a lot of mistakes. The second is Vienna, ONB, cod. 5382, 
which according to the watermark belongs to the mid-fifteenth century or a bit 
later; the Graeca are also written in Greekish majuscule by the same scribe who 
wrote the Latin text, with the typical mistakes. 

Lactantius's Institutiones divinae provide a good example to assess the qual- 
ity of Greek knowledge, since this author quotes a lot of Greek passages. A 
copy written by an anonymous scribe between 25 January and 6 April 1471, 
cod. 3110,77 which belonged to the former university library, is preserved in 
the Austrian National Library. The scribe first wrote Lactantius's Latin text 
and seems to have left empty spaces for the Greek words; the fact that the 
empty spaces sometimes do not match the length of the Greek words indi- 
cates that the Graeca were not written with the Latin text but inserted later. 
The inserted words may have been written by the same scribe after the Latin 
text or by another scribe. In any case, the shapes of the Greek letters illustrate 
that, in the early 1470s, it was still not possible to receive a profound introduc- 
tion to Greek in Vienna: the letters resemble shapes that are best known from 
medieval manuscripts with Greek alphabets, with their idealized rather than 
correct either minuscule or majuscule letters; in addition, accents, breathings, 
and punctuation are completely missing. 

The study (in progress) of all manuscripts and prints linked to the University 
of Vienna in the fifteenth century is expected to strengthen the impression of 
a very poor level of Greek, and if practiced anyway, of the use of Greek as an 
artistic or exotic ornament rather than a discipline taught seriously and exten- 
sively. Bernhard Perger was an exception, although his real skill of reading and 
understanding a Greek text remains questionable. 


4 Fostering the New Impact of Humanism: Conrad Celtis 


The Hungarian court in Buda created a center of Italian humanist culture 
and invited Italian scholars, not least by the influence of Matthias Corvinus's 
second wife, Beatrix of Aragon, who married the king on 22 December 1476. 


the wording of the (pseudo-)Graeca written in Latin: so, for example, he continued writ- 
ing Crisostomus or dyaboli. 
27 Unterkircher 1974, 63 with fig. 374. 
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Italians crossed the Alps and the new wave of humanism reached the northern 
area as well. When Emperor Maximilian I agreed to include such studies at the 
University of Vienna, the question of whether the new teacher should repre- 
sent Italian or German humanism arose. Perger, who was involved in this pro- 
cess as representative of the emperor, preferred Italian humanism and wanted 
to install an Italian scholar as professor. His favorite candidate was Francesco 
Bonomo, the secretary of Emperor Maximilian’s wife, Bianca Maria Sforza,?? 
who was well acquainted with Greek.?? Bonomo, however, declined the offer. 
Finally, the German faction prevailed and Conrad Celtis was appointed pro- 
fessor of rhetoric and poetics. Celtis advocated a bilingual humanism and 
demanded the knowledge of Greek from his students. As this was the Achilles' 
heel of the University of Vienna, he himself had to start courses and teach the 
basics of the language. His correspondence with the German scholar and lead- 
ing expert of Greek studies, Willibald Pirckheimer, illustrates, on the one hand, 
the latter's astonishment about the establishment of Greek studies in Vienna 
and, on the other hand, the pitiful conditions Celtis was confronted with, due 
in particular to the lack of Greek texts. He elaborated his own introduction to 
Greek, completed in Vienna in 1500;?? his original version is preserved, writ- 
ten by Celtis's collaborator Johann Rosenberger with corrections by his own 
hand (Vienna, ONB, cod. suppl. gr. 43)?! Despite the quite mediocre level of 
his knowledge, Celtis was very proud of his Greek and stated that he had intro- 
duced Greek to the North in his epigram 4. 48: 


"EE ainaros KnAtys yeppavov taxa Tomme 
‘EdAwueny yAwttyy npo@epe eis natpiða 


Quod ita versum est: 
Germano Celtis de sanguine forte poeta 
Graecorum linguam protulit in patriam.?? 


28 On bis brother in the service of Emperors Frederick 111 and Maximilian 1, see Di Brazzano 
2005 (59—70 on Francesco as the favorite candidate for the professorship); Luger 2016, 
119-132. 

29 Gastgeber 2015, 143-144. 

30  Aletter of Henry of Bünau to Celtis, dating from as early as 30 November 1495 (Conrad 
Celtis, Epistula 99 = ed. 1934, 163, l. 5-7) contains a probable mention of this grammar 
("grammaticam tuam Graecam"). 

31 The manuscript can be consulted online on the homepage of the Austrian National 
Library (http://data.onb.ac.at/rec/AC13934236). 

32 Conrad Celtis, Epigrammata (ed. 1881, 85; based on Ms. Nuremberg, Stadtbibliothek, 
Cent. v, App. 3); see also the collection of Celtis's Greek poems in the miscellanea of his 
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He composed this distich in Greek and Latin, but the Greek version displays 
some mistakes. 

Also, in Epigram 4. 49,3 Celtis invites his students to study the basics of 
Greek, the alphabet (otıyıov £Xuvocov?^ — alphabiton Graion) in his house 
(&v Sopatog (tov — aedibus in propriis). 


5 Celtis's Greek Grammar, Its Sources, and Afterlife 


It is worth scrutinizing this extraordinary work. It is probably the first exist- 
ing Greek grammar by a western humanist?5 that is not a mere translation of 
one of the circulating Greek grammars but a ‘new’ textbook compiled for an 
audience lacking any experience or practice in Greek, with no contact with a 
Greek scholar, and in need of a quick access to the language. However, Celtis's 
grammar was no handbook for private study but needed a teacher who could 
explain it. Consequently, the text can be defined mainly as an aide-memoire 
or overview with many sample lists. Greek, and in particular classical Greek, 
was in this area a completely exotic language. As already outlined, the first 
attempts of local scholars to write in Greek letters reveal that the guidance stu- 
dents could receive in Italy or elsewhere from Greek scholars or a well-trained 
Latin professor was completely unavailable in that area. On the one hand, the 
scripts of northern scholars appear somehow bulky and miss a fluid ductus in 
connecting letters; on the other hand, those students were not accustomed to 
using Greek accents, breathings, and punctuation correctly. 
The grammar manuscript ÓNB cod. suppl. gr. 43 was written in three parts: 
1) fols. 1-11" (one quire), copied by Celtis's secretary Johann Rosenberger 
in 150036 and corrected and supplemented by Celtis: Celtis’s Greek 
grammar; 


contemporary Johannes of Grafing, Ms. Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, gr. 582a, 
fol. 93"; on the manuscript, see Berger 2014, 40—59; on the author, ibid., 54-55. 

33 Conrad Celtis, Epigrammata (ed. 1881, 85); cod. Monac. gr. 582a, fol. 93”. 

34 Inthe collection of Johannes of Grafing: etotyetov eMyvixwv, cod. Monac. gr. 582a, fol. 93" 
(see above, note 32). 

35 In the fifteenth century, Johann Reuchlin was the first non-Greek scholar north the Alps 
to compose a Greek grammar, but, unfortunately, his work has not survived; see Botley 
2010, 31-33, 33-34- 

36 Fol. ur: “yeypanpevov dd 169 pov Iwavvous pocevrepyep | aty 1.500 seculari." 
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2) fols. 12-17" (4 quires): the so-called Colloquium Celtis,?" followed, on fols. 
187-45", by Latin-Greek wordlists (subdivided into 49 groups),3® written 
by Celtis in Sponheim in 1495;?? 

3) fols. 45", 46", and 477-48" (the last page of the preceding quire and one 
entire quire): numerals and more wordlists, written by an anonymous (a 
student?).40 

Celtis compiled the grammar in part from Constantine Lascaris's Compendium, 

as the title indicates (fol. 1"); or, more precisely, he used the Latin translation by 

Giovanni Crastone (first edition 1480): 


Epwrinara uixpa opeAınorata tou Kovpadou KeAt.. (Celtis cancelled and cor- 
rected the second syllable of his surname in -ov) yepuavou 


Que de Lascaraios Constantini (Celtis added: et aliorum doctorum virorum) 
e maiori volumine in minus contraxit (Celtis corrected -xit in -cta sunt). 


Celtis’s innovation consisted of structuring the abbreviated text mainly into 
lists with short explanations. Also, he modified some terms of Crastone’s 


37 Fol. 12°: “ex xataotryiov tov Kixepovec xeqaren vorm evvea nepi xabireptvy avactpogys liber 
primus”; recent edition with commentary by Eleanor Dickey in Colloquia ed. 2015, 141- 
266. Since she was interested in the basic text rather than in Celtis’s faulty copy, Dickey 
corrected spelling, accents, and breathings, as well as punctuation. Consequently, this 
edition gives a wrong impression of Celtis’s real knowledge of Greek. The former edition 
(Dionisotti 1982) respects the Greek of the manuscript; see also Ferri 2011. 

38 Partly published by Kramer 2001, Kramer 2004, Gatti 2006; Kraft 2012; a complete edition 
is being prepared by Rolando Ferri; the liber secundus starts on fol. 18". 

39 Fol. 17": teXog evt (sic) tw povootepiw onavey; fol. 45": xol ovtw¢ veAoc cuv Bew c'votytou 
Kıxepoveog yeypappevov dt’ pe | Kov8ov (pa added in the margin to be inserted after Kov) 
Ky monty (corr. to noinrtng) ev (corr. from evt?) Tw Hovaoteipiw onavaın: ev arty KUPLOD | 
XU xoi tetpaxovtTy xoti evveaxoty (-xotn corr. to -Kovte) TEVTA: NUEOA xpovou (x corrected 
to x) | n nv eg8our pevys oydwßpıou (ov corrected from oc, y seems to be corrected from 
c?); (addition in brighter red ink:) vnoaßßarog ıoavvou tpetepov | otvetoc Tw Bew Ev ovpavw 
SoEatotatw. Dickey (Colloquia ed. 2015, 148) understands vuspa xpovov as “on the day of 
the year" (Ferri 2011, 141-142 n. 3 transcribes xpövov, too, and omits the word in his transla- 
tion), but Celtis's correction makes it evident that he means die Saturni in Greek transla- 
tion nuépa Kpövov (x as spelling mistake for x). This is Saturday, 7 October 1485. However, 
in that year 7 October was on Wednesday; 7 October does not fall on a Saturday in the 
immediately preceding or following years either. I suppose that Celtis was mistaken in 
eßdoun, which should be 17 (correct for a Saturday in October 1485), and forgot to write 
xal 8exdty. 

40 See Hunger and Hannick 1994, 82-83. 

41 Celtis used the Aldine edition of 1495; see Gastgeber 20154, 154-159. 
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translation, possibly using the Latin version of the Compendium of Chrysoloras’s 


grammar, attributed to Guarino Guarini. 


The structure of the grammar is as follows (with references to the pages of 


the Lascaris-Crastone [LC] grammar print of 1495):*? 


42 


(fol. 1") De litteris vocalibus et consonantibus = LC 1495, a ii’, a iii" 

De sillabis et earum accidentibus (= about the accents) = LC 1495, a iiii'— 
[a vir] 

(fol. 1") De articulis nominum et prima parte oracionis (including the relative 
pronouns, like Lascaris) = LC 1495, [a v"]- [a vir] 

(fol 27) De nomine secunda oracionis parte declinacio prima m(asculinum) et 
conmune et tres sequentes IXOXYAAABQN id est equalium syllabarum sunt 
(the a-declension, masculine; same examples as Lascaris) = LC 1495, [a vi”]- 
[a vii*] 

Secunda declinacio femininum) tantum (a-declension, feminine, same 
examples as Lascaris) = LC 1495, [a vii"]-[a viii] 

Tercia declinacio m(asculinum) femininum) n(eutrum) (nouns ending in -wç 
and -wv; same examples as Lascaris) = LC 1495, [a viiiV]-b i* 

Quarta declinacio m(asculinum) f(emininum) n(eutrum) c(ommune) et 
e(pikoinon) (the o-declension; only partially from Lascaris; 0:6; and AfjÀoc 
are his own examples) = LC 1495, [a viiiY]-b ii" 

(fol 2") Sequitur quinta declinacio (the consonant declension) 

quinta declinacio excrescentium id est IIEPITTOXYAAABQN (examples 
from Lascaris, in a different arrangement for a better overview) = LC 1495, 
b iv-[b vir] 

(fol. 3") Neutra quinte declinacionis (same examples as Lascaris) = LC 1495, 
[b vv]-[b vi] 

De contractis declinacionibus per crasin et sineresim id est mutacionem voca- 
lium (distributed in nine groups, same examples as Lascaris except for vapw 
[sic]) = LC 1495, [b v"]-c iii" 

(fol. 3") Que ita contrahuntur in casibus omnium numerorum (this section 
contains all kinds of vowel contractions; same examples as Lascaris) = LC 
1495, c iii-[c vi*] 

De derivativis nominibus (other arrangement than Lascaris) = LC 1495, n iii'— 
[n v'] + n i-n ii" 

(fol. 47) De diminutivis (same examples as Lascaris) = LC 1495, n iii"- [n vi*] 
De terminacionibus nominum mobilium (categories of adjectives according 
to their ending) = LC 1495, [c v"]- [c viii] 


I do not correct the contemporary wording. 
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(fol. 4") De comparativis (with a subgroup: anomala hec sunt ueyas, xoAoc, 
aya8oc ...; new arrangement, although the majority of the examples are from 
Lascaris) = LC 1495, n i"-n iii" + n ii"-n iii" (in De superlativis) 

(fol. 5") De superlativis (same examples as Lascaris) = LC 1495, n ii"-n iiii* 
De patronymicis (corr. Celtis ex -ono-; same samples as Lascaris) = LC 1495, 
[m vii"]-n ir 

De numerabilibus (located differently from Lascaris's grammar) - LC 1495, 
c iiii"-[c vir] 

(fol. 5") De verbis tercia parte oracionis cuius coniugaciones sunt quinque sed 
secundum alios tredecim ut patebit (five groups are described) = LC 1495, 
[c viii"]-d iii" + g i"-[h vir] (ut-verbs) 

(fol. 6") De temporalibus augmentis que adiectos vel geminacos vel mutacio- 
nes dicuntur (sic) cf. LC 1495, [h vii"]-1 iiii" 

(fol. 6") De passionibus dictionum | quantitas: indigentie — endia, abundan- 
tia — pleonasmus; qualitas: transpositio — methaphesis (sic), transsumptio — 
tmesis (sic, instead of ueviApic); utrumque: sectio — tmesis | De specibus 
indigentie et abundantie id est endie et pleonasmi, quibus plerumque in car- 
minibus greci utuntur: 1 apheresis — ablatio, prothesis — additio, 2 arsis — abi- 
ectio, anadiplosis — geminatio, 3 sistole — sillabarum longarum correptio, 
extasis — sillabarum brevium productio, 4 sincope — abiectio, epectasis - abun- 
dans, 5 sineresis (sic, instead of cuvadotpy) — unio, dieresis — divisio, 6 eclipsis 
(sic, instead of ZXeupic) — abiectio, parenthisis — additio, 7 parellipsis - omis- 
sio, diaplasmos (sic, instead of dınracıauös) — additio, 8 ekthlipsis — abiectio, 
parentosis (sic, instead of mapéuntwot¢g) — additio, 9 apocope — ablatio, pros- 
chematismos — additio = Tryphon as appendix to LC 1495, [o vi"]-p iii" 

(fol. 7") De tribus indicativis 

De tribus imperativis 

(fol. 7”) De tribus optativis 

De tribus subiunctivis 

De tribus infinitivis cf. (7*—") the forms of «orto in LC 1495, d iii’-c iiii" 

(fol. 8") Defectivorum coniugacio ab EQ et primo descendencium ab EQ ut 
ti9& (same example as Lascaris) = LC 1495, g iY-g v* 

Coniugacio veniencium ab AQ ut IXTA[Q (same example as Lascaris) = LC 
1495, g iiii"-h ir 

(fol. 8") Coniugacio veniencium ab OQ ut d1dow (same example as Lascaris) = 
LC 1495, g viii"—h iiii" 

(fol. 9") Coniugacio verborum venientibus (sic) ab vw ut Zevyvuw (same exam- 
ple as Lascaris) = LC 1495, h iii"- [h v*] 
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— Verbum substantivum indica. acti. presens (conjugation of zipi) (same exam- 
ple as Lascaris) = LC 1495, h iiii"- [h vir] 
— De participiis quarta oracionis parte: cf. LC 1495, [d viv]- [d vii'] 
— (fol. 9") De participiis defectivorum ab EQ + aw + vw = LC 1495, £w: [e vY]- 
[e vir] + [e vii"]-£ i", aw: f ivf iit + f iii"— [f vr], ow [f v"]- [f vii], [f viiiv]-g i" 
— De pronomine quinta oracionis parte = LC 1495, m ii"-[m v*] 
— (fol. 10°) De adverbio sexta oracionis parte (subdivided into 40 groups, same 
examples as Lascaris) = LC 1495, m iiii"- [m vii"] 
— (fol. 10”) De prepositione (e! from o corr.) septima parte oracionis de monosyl- 
labis quarum sunt sex = LC 1495, [n viii"]—o ii" 
— De dyssyllabis duodecim (same examples as Lascaris) = LC 1495, o ii"-[o vi*] 
— (fol. 11") De coniunctione octava et ultima oracionis parte (subdivided into 
12 groups; same examples as Lascaris) = LC 1495, [m viV]- [m viii] 
— (fol. u”) Nomina quedam vocantur (categories of nouns and adjectives = rei 
TOY UMOTETTWKOTWY EISHV TH OVOMATL) = LC 1495, n iiii"- [n v]. 
Celtis was obviously very proud of his Greek grammar, which transformed 
the maius volumen of Lascaris-Crastone into a minor handbook, because he 
wanted to offer his work to Aldus Manutius for printing. The Viennese auto- 
graph preserves his instructions to Aldus (fol. 1"): Celtis intended to prepend 
a short introduction by Aldus, consisting of a letter to the youth in Europe 
stressing the importance of learning Greek, and tables with the Greek let- 
ters and abbreviations, as in the printed editions of Lascaris's grammar;?? the 
result would be a "libellus speciosus et multis utilissimus." But in his instruc- 
tion Celtis also admitted: "sapienti pauca,’ being aware of the shortcomings 
of his version, which lacked accents and breathings.^^ Aldus's reply dates 
from 3 September 1504:* very friendly and diplomatically, he refused to print 
Celtis's grammar due to a sufficient number of Greek grammars circulating at 
that time (“... quia multa iam impressa habentur, quibus erudiantur, qui Graecas 
litteras discere concupiscunt”).*6 
The impact of this grammar was not overwhelming. Today two more cop- 
ies exist: Vienna, ÓNB, cod. 3748," dating from the turn of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries,^? and a shorter version written at that time by Johannes of 
Grafing, a Benedictine monk in the monastery of Ebersberg, who knew Greek 


43 Gastgeber 20152, 165. 

44 Gastgeber 20152, 165-166. 

45 Conrad Celtis, Epistula 315 = ed. 1934, 568—569. In the manuscript Vienna, ONB, cod. 3448, 
the letter bears the date 1401, although Rupprich prefers a later date and proposes 1504. 

46 Conrad Celtis, Epistula 315 = ed. 1934, 569, 16-17. 

47 Analysis in Gastgeber 2015a, 179-186. 

48 Gastgeber 20152, 166-172. 
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and Hebrew, as well: it is preserved in Johann’s miscellaneous manuscript 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, cod. gr. 582a, fols. 190*-19r', 191b"-193*? 
(including also Celtis's autograph notes of the Vienna manuscript).9? The same 
Johann received — from the author himself — or also collected the Greek epi- 
grams by Celtis on fol. 937-93".5! 

Celtis offers us the rare opportunity to assess the knowledge of Greek of a 
transalpine scholar, thanks to some witnesses to his autograph Greek ductus. 
The result is fairly disappointing. Surely, he had the basic knowledge that we 
have to expect from a scholar at that time even in the 'barbarian North, but 
his greatest handicap was orthography, including accents and breathings: he 
preferred to write without diacritic markers. Recently, Eleanor Dickey, trying 
to defend Celtis against harsh criticism in modern studies on the quality of his 
Greek, adjusted the point of view: if compared to the knowledge of Greek dis- 
played by Italian and northern scholars best trained in Greek, Celtis reached a 
lower level; however, within his intellectual circle and especially in Vienna, he 
was the leading champion of Greek studies, even with his modest knowledge. 
Apparently, he was proud of this access to the language and did not refrain 
from using his very faulty Greek in private or on public occasions.5? 

Two further examples confirm the impression of Celtis as a would-be scholar 
of Greek studies. First, Celtis was used to adding to his monogram exlibris 
(ccPP — Conradus Celtis Protucius poeta) the Greek maxim “napéotw ppöynarg,” 
written without accents and with orthographic mistakes.5? Second, Celtis pre- 
pared a collection of incoming letters in a contemporary copy (Vienna, ÓNB, 
cod. 3448). Some addressees were already accustomed to the new humanist 
trend of using Greek words in their letters. The anonymous secretary?^ who 
copied the majority of the letters (fols. 3”-160 in two different ductus) into the 
codex was obviously not familiar with Greek orthography and accentuation; 


49 See Berger 2014, 45. 

50 About the connections between Johann, Celtis, and the scholar Andreas Stiborius, who 
arrived in Vienna in the same year as Celtis, see Berger 2014, 55. Johann wrote to Celtis and 
Stiborius on 20 June 1497 (Epistula 163- Celtis ed. 1934, 272-274). 

51 See Berger 2014, 42. 

52 Dickey in Colloquia ed. 2015, 148-149. 

53 See Henkel 1997, 135 and figs. 1-5. 

54 His script was recognized by Rupprich (Celtis ed. 1934, v1) on a front flyleaf containing 
the names of the actors performing Conrad Celtis’s Rhapsodia (Celtis ed. 1505: “In hoc 
libello continentur divo Maximiliano augusto Chunradi Celtis paypwdta laudes et victoria de 
Boemannis per septem electores et regem Phoebum, Mercurium et Bachum et novem musas 
personatas publico spectaculo Vienne acta anno MDIII. Augsburg: Johann Otmar, 1505; 
VD16 C 1897; ONB-Signatur *44.V.55; online: http://data.onb.ac.at/rec/ACo8737181). 
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the Greek words, although written under Celtis’s supervision, are often incor- 
rect and lacking accentuation. 

A real start of Greek studies needed more than a scholar who encouraged 
his students to learn Greek but could not write a sentence without mistakes. 


6 The Next Generation and the [Following] Italian Influence 


The students and scholars who were under Celtis’s influence mirror the level 
that Vienna reached with its star professor: a basic knowledge, the awareness 
that Greek was a requirement to becoming accepted in intellectual circles, 
and at the same time a lack of good experience and practice.55 In the early 
sixteenth century, the stock of Greek books was increasing slowly, and the 
printers in Vienna (see below) were still unable to meet the basic needs of 
grammars, introductions, and texts for beginners; the local students and pro- 
fessors depended on imported manuscripts or books. Celtis’s successors at the 
chair of rhetoric and poetics, Johannes Cuspinianus (1508-1514) and Joachim 
Vadianus (1516-1518, professor of the artes since 1512), also adhered to the new 
trend of including (basic) Greek into humanist teaching, but did not trigger 
any significant progress of Greek studies in Vienna.56 

Some occasional possessor notes in manuscripts or prints complete our 
image of Greek humanism in Vienna at that time, showing an increasing 
interest in Greek language and introductory texts. To quote some examples: 
from one of the rare possessor notes that clearly indicates a Viennese owner, 
we learn that, on 16 July 1516, an anonymous student or scholar>” bought in 


55 One exception among the local scholars is the native Andreas Francus Misbeck, who is 
documented as magister of the artes liberales first in 1503 (he died after 1522). He deliv- 
ered a speech to King Vladislaus of Hungary at the First Congress of Vienna 1515. In this 
text, some Greek quotations are included: the Viennese printer Hieronymus Vietor, 
since he could not print them, left empty spaces (Orationes Viennae Austriae ad divum 
Maximilianum Caesarem Augustum aliosque illustrissimos principes, habitae in celeber- 
rimo trium regum ad Caesarem conventu anno MDXV, Vienna, 1516, fols. [B6"]-[D"]). On 
Misbeck, see Aschbach 1877, 337-338. 

56 On Vadianus's library in the year 1553, i.e., after his return to Switzerland in 1518 and 
settlement in St. Gallen, see Schenker-Frei, Fehrlin, and Thurnheer 1973. On his life and 
academic career see Gamper 2017. His autograph notes in the volume of Guillaume 
Budé's De asse et partibus eius (Paris: in aedibus Ascensianis, 1514; copy of St. Gallen, 
Kantonsbibliothek, Rara Vadianische Sammlung, Inc 641 [K2]) round off the picture of 
eager but not perfect Greek studies. 

57 The title page bears the note of the possessor with his initials C M A F and the maxim 
“udev ğuwpov — nil sine menda." 
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Vienna? a copy of Aldus Manutius’s 1512 edition of Chrysoloras’s grammar and 
other (shorter) grammatical treatises.59 

The ÓNB copy (45.H.55) of Girolamo Aleandro's Elementale introductorium 
in nominum et verborum declinationes Graecas (Strasbourg: Matthias Schiirer, 
1514;60 VD16 E 967) was bequeathed to Philipp Gundel by Gabriel Gutrat(h)er 
‘Eubolius, according to the possessor note on the title page: “Philippi Gundelii 
sum, dono haeredum Gabrielis Eubulii 1534.’ Philipp Gundel was professor of 
rhetoric and poetics between 1518 and 1521, after Angelo Cospi and Joachim 
Vadianus, and at that time was a member of the juridical faculty. Gutrat(h)er 
(d. 1527), who originated from Laufen in Salzburg, arrived at the University 
of Vienna before Celtis was appointed professor. He started teaching as 
magister of the artes but then turned to law; he was rector of the university 
in 1500, became a member of the sodalitas Danubiana, was a good friend of 
Cuspinianus, and worked in the city administration as a lawyer until, in 1522, 
he was elected mayor of the city.9! Humanism seems to have had an impact on 
him, too; he became interested in Greek and came into possession of an intro- 
ductory manual. After his death, his heirs bequeathed the book to one of the 
experts of Greek in Vienna, Philipp Gundel. With Eubolius, we have the first 
and only Viennese humanist who preferred a Greek alias name.9? 

It is not surprising that we find student notes mainly in introductory texts 
for beginners, such as grammars and glossaries. One Greek manuscript of this 
kind used by three scholars in Vienna is a Greek-Latin glossary that is supposed 
to have belonged once to the Hungarian humanist Janus Pannonius (Vienna, 
ONB, cod. suppl. gr. 45).9? On the interior front cover, each possessor glued his 
own printed exlibris over that of the former possessor. It makes us aware of the 
fact that such an important means to learning Greek passed from Johannes 
Cuspinianus (d. 1529) to Johannes Alexander Brassicanus (d. 1539) and finally 
to the Viennese bishop Johann Faber (Johannes Fabri, d. 1541). We will return 
to the last two below. 


58  ÖNB 22.8.22; online: http://data.onb.ac.at/rec/ACo6828973. 

59  Chrysoloras ed. 1512 (EDIT16 CNCE 12129). 

60 Aleandro ed. 1514. The ONB copy dates from 1513; see Gastgeber 2015, 198 with fig. 8. 

61  SeeAschbach 1877, 310-3n. 

62 The humanist Cuspinianus gave a second name of Greek(-Latin) origin to nearly all of his 
children: Nicolaus Chrysostomus, Joanna Agatha, Leopold Anastasius, Helena Alexandra, 
and Barbara Sophia (see Ankwicz von Kleehoven 1948, 45). 

63 Description in Hunger and Hannick 1994, 85-87; the manuscript is online on the home- 
page of the Ons: http://data.onb.ac.at/rep/100268CC; see also Ötvös 20n, Gastgeber 
201b, Ötvös 2015. 
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More mosaic tesserae to round off the image of early Greek knowledge at 
the University of Vienna come from its acta facultatis artium, which were con- 
sistently updated by the dean of the current semester (with autograph regis- 
ter entries).6* Some scholars were obviously so proud of having learned Greek 
that they wrote the concluding doxology/note in Greek. In 1501,6° “téAog” was 
written in a mixture of majuscule and minuscule letters with accents; in 1522,96 
"&Oová to TH OQ ddvorroc ý 8650” was written in minuscule letters with correct 
accents and breathings and, additionally, with a Latin translation. In 1528,67 the 
same phrase was written correctly, and the new year, 1529, was given in Greek: 
“agx;” in 1532,68 the shorter phrase “tô Bew 8oEo" was written only with one cir- 
cumflex and without iota subscript, unlike in 1522 and 1528. A similar phenom- 
enon appears in the main matriculation register of the University of Vienna, 
kept by the rector of the university: Gabriel Gutrat(h)er Eubolius, 1500/01: 
"TéAoc cv Gem” (minuscule letters, correct accents, iota subscript);®9 Johannes 
Cuspinianus, 1500/02: "o Icoc owrip Yuwv. Xupoypapos avtov” (sic; majuscule let- 
ters, no accents), "reAoc" (minuscule letters, no accent);"? Udalricus Kaufman, 
1518/19: "cec" (sic; minuscule letters, incorrect accent, but written by another 
hand)? and Johann Wentzelhauser 1520/22: “teAw¢” (minuscule letters, 
no accent).’? 

Although Viennese scholars slowly followed the new path of bilingual 
humanism, the call of Italian teachers or scholars to Vienna had much more 
impact, provided that they were willing to come. For example, Aldus Manutius 
replied to Conrad Celtis on 3 June 1503 that he did not know any expert of 
Greek language who wanted to come to Vienna;? at the same time, Celtis also 
failed to convince the German Johannes Werner, who was teaching Greek in 


64 For the autograph registrations, see Luger 2016, 133. 

65 Vienna, UAW, cod. Ph. 8, Acta Facultatis Artium 1v, fol. 21"; cf. Maisel, Matschinegg, and 
Bracher 2007, 36-37 (under Dean Stephan Tanner). 

66 Vienna, UAW, cod. Ph. 8, Acta Facultatis Artium 1v, fol. 129°; cf. Maisel, Matschinegg, and 
Bracher 2007, 194 (under Dean Bernardus Otto). 

67 Vienna, UAW, cod. Ph. 8, Acta Facultatis Artium Iv, fol. 154”; cf. Maisel, Matschinegg, and 
Bracher 2007, 211 (under Dean Bartholomeus Gebel). 

68 Vienna, UAW, cod. Ph. 8, Acta Facultatis Artium 1v, fol. 1655; cf. Maisel, Matschinegg, and 
Bracher 2007, 194 (under Dean Thomas Schroffenstayner). 

69 Vienna, UAw, cod. M 3, fol. 115"; see note 60, furthermore Gall and Szaivert 1967, 2: 282 
Anm. 1 (who mistakenly read “TeAog oi 020"). 

70 Vienna, UAW, cod. M 3, fols. 115", 116"; see Gall and Szaivert 1967, 2: 282 Anm. 2. 

71 Vienna, UAW, cod. M 3, fol. 185"; see Gall and Szaivert 1967, 2: 454 Anm. 5. 

72 ~~ Vienna, Uaw, cod. M 4, fol. 14*; see Gall and Szaivert 1971, 3: 22. 

73 Conrad Celtis, Epistula 296 = ed. 1934, 532, 12-14. 
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Rome.” A turning point was supposed to be the call of the Bolognese Angelo 
Cospi”? to the chair of rhetoric and poetics: Cospi was intended to substitute 
for Cuspinianus due to his diplomatic obligations in the service of the emperor 
(1514-1516). The call of Hieronymus Balbus (Girolamo Balbi), a former student 
of Pomponius Laetus, in 1494 was expected to exert a long-lasting impact on 
Greek studies. However, Balbus changed his residence quite often: he was in 
Vienna in 1493-1494 and 1497 as professor of law and, until Celtis's arrival, he 
also taught classics in the faculty of the artes. Then he moved to the Jagiellons 
in Prague and to Pressburg (today Bratislava), and was finally elected bishop 
of Gurk on 1 March 1522. His literary products include the first genuine Greek 
texts published in Vienna, as will be seen below. 

We get a very good idea of the level of knowledge of Greek among the gen- 
eration after Celtis from the works of the then leading humanist in Vienna, 
Johannes Cuspinianus,76 who was in contact with Aldus Manutius. Meanwhile, 
a political development opened a new path that could remedy the lack of 
Greek texts in Vienna: the access to the famous library of Matthias Corvinus 
(d. 1490), now in the possession of the Jagiellons. Celtis had already realized 
the importance of its stock and had managed to have Ptolemy's Geography 
copied in Buda (Vienna, ÓNB, cod. hist. gr. 1) thanks to his newly founded net- 
work of the Sodalitas Danubiana, which included Hungarian scholars, also. His 
secretary Johann Rosenberger was again employed as scribe of the Greek text"? 
(Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Arch. Seld. B 45). 

Cuspinianus could profit from his service as envoy of Emperor Maximilian 1 
to the Hungarian court in Buda; he came into direct contact with local schol- 
ars and gained free access to the manuscripts of the famous library. Besides 
the broad range of classical Latin authors, its Greek texts were absolutely 
unknown to Viennese scholars. One manuscript became the object of a major 
translation project:’§ the history of John Zonaras?? (Vienna, ONB, cod. hist. 
gr. 16). About 1512/1513, Emperor Maximilian 1 was informed about this his- 
torical text and ordered a Latin translation, but he did not want to involve 
Viennese scholars. Instead, he appointed one of the leading Greek profes- 
sors in his empire, Willibald Pirckheimer of Nuremberg. Cuspinianus was 
asked to arrange the transport of the manuscript to him. His correspondence 
with Pirckheimer provides further details: on the one hand, Cuspinianus had 


74 Conrad Celtis, Epistula 304 = ed. 1934, 546, 2-547, 37. 

75  Ankwicz von Kleehoven 1959, 108-109; Gastgeber 2014, 185-188. 

76 Gastgeber 2012d, Gastgeber 2014, 159-180 (161 on the contact with Aldus Manutius). 
77 See Gastgeber 2014, 280-282; Henkel 1997, 129-166. 

78 See Gastgeber 2018a. 

79 See Gastgeber 2012d, 147-158; Gastgeber 2014, 31-326. 
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to guarantee the return of the manuscript to Buda, but he was afraid to be 
unable to fulfil this task if the manuscript had circulated through Germany; 
on the other hand, he wanted to translate the text under his own supervision 
in Vienna. It was a happy coincidence that Pirckheimer was absolutely not 
interested in translating such a voluminous work. Cuspinianus neither sent 
the manuscript nor tried to convince Pirckheimer. On the contrary, he started 
his own project in Vienna, first with the new professor of rhetoric and poetics, 
Angelo Cospi. He translated Zonaras’s short biography of Alexander the Great, 
which was printed as appendix to a selection of the history of Diodorus of 
Sicily about Philipp 11 of Macedon and Alexander the Great, with a dedication 
to the emperor. In this way, he intended to provide a proof of his qualifica- 
tions, which could be supplemented by further parts of Zonaras’s history.80 
Cuspinianus was attracted by the manuscript and its content because he was 
working on a major project in Roman and medieval history, which included 
the Byzantine period; in fact, his Consules and his Caesares appeared after his 
death, in 1540 and 1553. Zonaras’s history contained necessary information 
about the Byzantine emperors of his Caesares, since no other source about the 
Byzantine East, except for the scanty medieval Latin sources, were available to 
him. From a note in the Zonaras manuscript?! we are informed that in about 
1520 his collaborator Philipp Gundel®? was employed for part of the transla- 
tion. This translation did not survive, except for some anonymous excerpts 
included in Cuspinianus’s work; however, the questions of their authorship 
(Gundel?) and of Cuspinianus's contribution to those passages are still open. 

Cuspinianus's own library8? was reconstructed mainly through possessor 
notes and the volumes that were integrated into the libraries of the Viennese 
scholars Johannes Alexander Brassicanus and Johann Faber, whose catalogues 
still exist. One would expect an impressive stock of Greek authors; actually, 
however, Cuspinianus read Greek authors primarily in Latin translations. Only 
few books in Greek can be attributed to his library: three manuscripts, part of 
a Latin manuscript, and three incunables.®* 

His autograph texts and notes complete the image of Greek humanism 
in Vienna from the perspective of the practice of writing Greek; like Celtis, 


80  VD16 D 1833 (and J 806). March 1516, printed in Vienna by Hieronymus Vietor. See below, 
p. 128. 

81 Vienna, ÓNB, cod. hist. gr. 16, fol. 479". See Gastgeber 2014, 317 and 325 (figure). 

82 On Gundel, see Gastgeber 2014, 311-312. On the introduction to Greek that was bequeathed 
to him and still exists, see above, note 60. 

83 Ankwicz von Kleehoven 1948, 208-227; supplemented by studies of Friedrich Simader 
(ÓNB), who included his findings in the online catalogue of the Austrian National Library. 

84 See Gastgeber 2014, 172-176 (status quo of the research in 2014). 
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Cuspinianus could write Greek letters, but in the typical artificial way of trans- 
alpine scholars, who had missed the training under the supervision of a ‘Greek 
scribe’ He writes in a very stiff ductus and is unfamiliar with accents and 


breathings. 
7 The Establishment of the Teaching of Greek: The Next Generation 
of Bilingual Humanists 


Angelo Cospi, the first Italian among the professors appointed for rhetoric and 
poetics, represented a significant modification of the German-based Viennese 
humanism. Step by step, Viennese humanists reached at least the German level 
of bilingual humanism. Still missing were book collections, either of manu- 
scripts or of early prints, Greek publications produced in that environment, 
such as editions and occasional poetry,®° and a local printing house that could 
manage to print Greek texts in good types. 

Literary products and possessor notes like the examples mentioned above 
evidently document that Greek became more and more part of education at 
the university. Viennese scholars also began working on Greek texts in small 
editions, starting from the Italian humanist Angelo Cospi and the new star 
Caspar Ursinus.®® Ursinus learned Greek in Krakow, taught it in Leipzig, and 
was able to profit from a long study visit in Bologna and Rome; after some 
short sojourns in Vienna, Ursinus finally returned to the city as a professor of 
rhetoric in 1524. 

The texts are, in chronological order: 

1514: Angelo Cospi: Libellus Palaephati Graeci authoris, quo aliquot vete- 
res fabulae unde tractae sint narratur, studiosis hominibus apprime utilis 
(Hieronymus Vietor and Johann Singriener, sponsored by Leonhard and Lukas 
Alantsee, 12 September 1513) (VD16 P 93) 

1516: Angelo Cospi: Diodori Siculi scriptoris Graeci libri duo, primus de 
Philippi regis Macedoniae, aliorum<q>ue quorundam illustrium ducum, alter 
de Alexandri filii rebus gestis.... Alexandri regis vita, quam Graece scriptam a 
Ioanne Monacho (= John Zonaras) Angelus Cospus vertit in nostram linguam 
(Hieronymus Vietor, August 1516) (VD16 D 1833) 

1517: Caspar Ursinus, translation of Greek poems (In boves navigia trahen- 
tes e mari |fol. F2Y], Hinuli mors [fol. F2], Somnium quo docetur nocentes sepe 
impunes evadere deorum nutu, ut ad merita supplicia reserventur | fols. F2*—F3*], 


85 Anoverview of the first Greek poems published in Vienna can be found in Gastgeber 2021. 
86 Bauch 1886. 
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Ad Charopaeam |fol. F4™], De amore [2 poems, fols. F5'—F5"], in: Casparis Ursini 
Velii Silesü epistolarum et epigrammatum liber lectu dignissimus et iam primum 
in lucem editus (Johann Singriener 1517) (VD16 U 350) 

1521: Caspar Ursinus: Sancti Cyrilli archiepiscopi Alexandrini de animae 
decessu deque eius uita altera sermo C. Ursino Velio interprete ... (Johann 
Singriener, May 1521) (VD16 C 6572, U 362, U 372) 

1524: Caspar Ursinus: In hoc libello haec habentur... aurea carmina 
Pythagorae Graeca ac deinde latina eodem Ursino interprete. Eiusdem epis- 
tola ad D. Erasmum Rhoterodamum. Eiusdem varia epigrammata (Johann 
Singriener, 1524) (VD16 Zv 15136) 

A striking turning point for Greek studies in Vienna, as regards their impact 
and esteem in the European scholar network, was the arrival of the German 
Johannes Alexander Brassicanus (1500—-1539)?7 in 1524. His appointment as 
professor of Roman law instead of ars oratoria (a position reserved for Caspar 
Ursinus) did not prevent him from focusing his editorial work exclusively on 
classical and Byzantine texts. Moreover, he created a private book collection, 
which included Greek texts to an amount that surpassed all other local librar- 
ies. An inventory of his household was compiled shortly after his death;88 
1369 items are listed, the majority of which, nearly 9696, are manuscripts 
and printed books. They include about 20 Greek manuscripts and more than 
25 incunables and prints. Since luxurious manuscripts of the inventory are 
described with more details, some manuscripts can be identified as part of the 
former Bibliotheca Corviniana.9? 

Brassicanus's prolific activity in editing Greek texts and (producing) Latin 
translations was extraordinary for a Viennese scholar. Most of the texts he 
worked on stemmed from his own collection. Brassicanus was responsible for 
translations of Callistratus' Orphei statua (1524, printed in Vienna by Johann 
Singriener [VD16 C 273]), as well as several works by Lucian (Libellus de lon- 
gaevis 1525, printed in Tübingen by Ulrich Morhart [VD16 L 2998]; tragoediae 
Podagra et Ocypes 1527 printed in Vienna by Johann Singriener supplemented 
at the end [g3"-g4'] with some distichs translated from Greek with dedica- 
tion to Johannes Cuspinianus [VD16 L 3026]; Ayuavaxtos Bios, nepi mapacttov, 
Lub Ins 7 npóčevoç, Apuovidnc, Hpödoros 7 Aetiwy, 10 July 1527, printed in Vienna 
by Johann Singriener [VD16 L 2941, 2987, 2991, 3022, 3038, 3044, P 5465]). He 
also translated Apollonius of Tyana’s De contemptu mortis (ca. 1535, printed in 
Vienna by Johann Singriener [VD16 A 3133]). His editions include Moschus’s 
poem "Epws Öpanerys (1524, printed in Vienna by Johann Singriener [VD16 


87 Gastgeber 20na. 
88 UAW, Universitätskonsistorium, Verlassenschaftsabhandlungen CA vA fasc. 49 no. 100. 
89 See Gastgeber 2014, 215-220; Neméth 2013, 149-165; Gastgeber 2015c, 284-287. 
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M 6399]) and Gennadios Scholarios's Hepi vc 6606 owrmpias (Greek text and 
Latin translation: 30 April 1530, printed in Vienna by Hieronymus Vietor 
[VD16 G 1242]).9° Additionally, in 1539, Jan Zvolsky edited the Geoponica from 
Brassicanus's library (printed in Basle by Johannes Frobenius and Nicolaus 
Bischoff [VD16 C 1413]). 

In the 1520s, bilingual humanism was indeed implemented in the Viennese 
scientific community. At the same time, another big library was created, par- 
tially based on the bequest of (Cuspinianus’s and) Brassicanus’s stock, by 
the anti-Lutheran bishop of Vienna Johann Faber?! who joined the court 
of Archduke Ferdinand in 1523 and became bishop in 1530. This library was 
part of Faber's foundation of a collegium trilingue at St. Nicolaus, which was 
established to teach Latin, Greek, and Hebrew to poor Catholic students and 
barely survived Fabri’s death (1541). Its library catalogue lists at that time 2115 
items, which surely do not represent Fabri's entire library.?? The identification 
of the Greek texts it contained with existing prints and manuscripts is still 
in progress. 

The final step in this development was the creation of a chair for Greek 
studies, established in 1523 in the faculty of the artes. The first professor was 
the Styrian Georg Rithaymer?? (d. 1543), who started his teaching with a 
revised edition ("pro rei necessitate") of the Latin version of Guarino Guarini's 
Compendium of Manuel Chrysoloras's grammar. One year later, he edited a 
revised reprint of Chrysoloras's Greek grammar in Vienna. 


8 Development of Greek Printing in Vienna in Connection with 
the University 


At the beginning of printing in Vienna during the fifteenth century, no types 
were at the printers' disposal for Greek quotations in Latin texts; hence, they 
continued the manuscript practice by leaving blank spaces. The editor or the 


9o Itis interesting to note that the printer had to beg the reader's pardon in his letter to the 
candidus lector at the end of the print: the Greek text might still display accent mistakes 
because the editor did not have enough time to care about proof reading (“In accentuum 
ratione nonnunquam vel praeterita vel parum castigate excusa dabis nobis, optime lector, 
pro candore tuo veniam. Nam qui nobis exemplar hoc typis nostris repraesentandum exhi- 
buit, propter alias innumeras neque minus honestas occupationes suas non semper in rem 
praesentem venire potuit" = p. t v"). 

91 See Gastgeber 2015c, 288-292. The catalog uaw, Rektoratsarchive, Geschäftsbücher 
Konsistorium und Senat, Bibliothekskataloge, R 44.2 (former Lad. xx1v Nr. 14) is online: 
http://phaidra.univie.ac.at/0:50753. 

92  SeeSimader 2012, 277-282. 

93 Gastgeber 2012c. 
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customer themselves had to insert the Graeca if they were capable of doing so; 
otherwise, the text displayed gaps. When Conrad Celtis published a collection 
of poems of his septenaria sodalitas litteraria Germaniae together with verses of 
(Pseudo)Ausonius on the Seven Wise Men, which included some Greek words, 
the Viennese printer Johannes Winterburger was unable to print in Greek at 
that time (1500: GW 6470); the Graeca were inserted by Celtis’s secretary, the 
aforementioned Johann Rosenberger, into a limited number of copies.?* 

In 150, Hieronymus Vietor and Johann Singriener started the printing of 
Greek with a very odd-shaped type (type 1), partially omitting diacritical signs. 
Progressively, printers were able to enhance, at least very slightly, the quality of 
the types, but without accents and breathings; also, a set of abbreviations and 
combined letters was still missing (types 2-3). In about 1518, Johann Singriener 
came into possession of a complete set with combined accents, abbreviations, 
and ligatures (type 4). The mediator of the new types seems to have been 
the bookseller Lukas Alantsee, who was responsible for some of these early 
prints.?° He cooperated with Matthias Schürer, a printer in Strasbourg, who 
had printed some works of Viennese scholars as well, e.g., Bernhard Perger’s 
grammar or Cuspinianus’s edition of Otto of Freising. Schürer used the same 
very attractive types with accents, abbreviations, and ligatures some years 
before Singriener made use of them. 


9 Conclusions 


Greek studies started in Vienna in a typical transalpine way: by imitating the 
new scholastic trend with which northern students became - more or less — 
acquainted during studies in Italy and importing it to the North. However, 
since Viennese scholars endeavored to meet the new humanist ideal, they 
were facing major problems. On the one hand, introductions, glossaries, Greek 
manuscripts, and printed books were not available in the North; on the other 


94 Celtis ed. 1500. Script identified in the copy of the ONB (17.H.6: http://data.onb.ac.at/ 
rep/10262F9E), of the Vienna Stadt- und Landesbibliothek (A-17758: https://www.digital 
.wienbibliothek.at/wbrobv/content/pageview/2291152), and of the Vienna University 
Library (1 137998: https://fedora.phaidra.univie.ac.at/fedora/objects/0:225190/methods/ 
bdef:Book/view). However, the Graeca are not supplemented in all copies, even of the 
Celtis circle in Vienna. For example, they are missing in Georg Tannstetter’s copy which he 
gave to Arbogast Strub, a member of the Celtis sodalitas in Vienna, 1483-1510 (Tannstetter 
= Collimitius [-micius], 1482-1535, was one of the leading astronomers in Vienna and 
friend of Celtis; his personal copy: ONB, 8.G.62: http://data.onb.ac.at/rep/10B7ED45). 

95  Seein detail the overview in Gastgeber 2021. 
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hand, local scholars had no experience in reading and writing Greek letters. 
Consequently, Greek, as it was taught and practiced in Vienna at the turn of 
the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries, was rather an artificial supplement 
to classical Latin studies; scholars were content with the basics of the language 
and proud of writing Greek words or phrases. 

With the general improvement of Greek studies in the transalpine countries, 
local as well as immigrating scholars gained access to manuscripts and Greek 
prints; eventually, they published their own translations or even Greek edi- 
tions in the Viennese printing houses. The first Greek ‘libraries’ were created, 
but only by private initiatives, since the House of Habsburg was not interested 
in competing with the European rulers who supported bilingual humanism. 
Nevertheless, these private initiatives contributed to an increase of Greek stud- 
ies, as a result of which, in the second half of the sixteenth century, Vienna 
was able to make up the leeway with the two extensive Greek libraries of Ogier 
Ghiselin de Busbecq and Joannes Sambucus. From then on, the Viennese court 
library became a center for European scholars editing Greek texts. 


CHAPTER 7 


Johannes Honterus and the Greek Renaissance 


in Transylvania 
Julian Mihai Damian 
1 Greek Knowledge in Late Medieval Transylvania and its Paradoxes 


Despite the geographical proximity to the Byzantine world ensuing complex 
connections, knowledge of classical Greek remained an exceptional skill in 
Transylvania until late in the second quarter of the sixteenth century. By that 
time, the region had assimilated many of the ideals of Renaissance humanism 
and its learned society had become aware of the bilingualism distinguishing the 
cultural elite and the school during the Roman Empire. Some Transylvanians 
had adopted earlier the idea that Greek knowledge was a necessity for the 
learned man, but for a long time it remained more a principle without applica- 
tion than a reality, due to the limited access to elementary instruction in Greek. 

Like their peers from the rest of the Hungarian Kingdom, Transylvanian 
scholars had some early eminent models in Janos Vitéz de Zredna and his 
nephew Janus Pannonius, and institutionally in the famous library of King 
Matthias Corvinus and the Universitas Istropolitana, the short-lived Studium 
Generale founded in 1465 by the newly-elected archbishop of Esztergom in 
Pozsony/Pressburg (modern Bratislava).! Before moving westward to the pri- 
matial see, Vitéz had held for two decades the bishopric of Oradea (Varadinum, 
Nagyvarad, Grosswardein), transforming the town, which lies in the near prox- 
imity of Transylvania proper, into one of the early centers of Renaissance 
culture in Hungary. In Oradea, together with the bishopric, Vitéz also inher- 
ited the political and cultural legacy of his predecessor, bishop Giovanni de 
Dominis (d. Varna, 1444), a less studied figure than Vitéz, who, however, was in 
direct contact with cardinal Giuliano Cesarini, Ambrogio Traversari, George of 
Trebizond, and the Florentine milieu from the decisive years of the Council. 
De Dominis introduced Vitéz to the royal chancellery and, very probably, 
while still a provost of the cathedral of Oradea, also to the leading humanists 
who were present in Hungary at the time, Pier Paolo Vergerio and Gregory of 


1 Shore 1999, 133-147. 
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Sanok.? These contacts clearly fueled Vitéz’s enthusiasm for the new culture 
and led him to fulfil a central and pioneering role as the “father of Hungarian 
humanism." Less clear is how he arrived at some knowledge of Greek (Edina 
Zsupan identified his handwriting in some glosses of a manuscript of Pliny):* 
was it achieved through his early Italian contacts or thanks to his long-lasting 
proximity to Janus Pannonius, his nephew and the real luminary of Hungarian 
humanism, who could benefit from an exceptional humanistic education 
completed at Guarino’s school in Ferrara? 

Certainly, as limited as it was, this early stage of Greek Renaissance in 
Hungary, linked to Italian humanism, lacked the proper conditions to flourish 
in the kingdom. Without access to Greek learning at home or at the universi- 
ties of Vienna and Krakow, the two academic centers that attracted the major- 
ity of Hungarian students, only those who had the chance to attend Italian 
universities and had contacts with humanist schools and circles could reach 
at least a basic degree of Greek literacy. During the second half of the fifteenth 
century, the very few learned men in Hungary who had some knowledge of 
Greek revolved around the Corviniana, and their influence in promoting Greek 
in the Hungarian learned society is still an open subject. As for the eastern 
part of the kingdom, learned bishops and prelates from the episcopal courts 
of Oradea and Alba Iulia (Gyulafehérvár, Weißenburg) or from the main urban 
centers of the region emulated the Renaissance ideals of the royal court, but 
it is difficult to establish if their interest in Greek dates back to before the turn 
of the century. At that time, the region received new impulse to the study of 
ancient Greek from the transalpine universities. 

Vienna opened to Greek in 1497, with the appointment of Conrad Celtis, 
followed two years later by Krakow, but the two dates are more symbolic 
than effective. Actually, the humanistic turn of the two academic centers was 
a gradual process, not deprived of contradictions and resistance, which were 
well reflected by the teaching of Greek. Even so, this change seems to have 
had a direct influence on Transylvania by the first two decades of the new 
century, judging from the sudden presence of Greek texts in the local librar- 
ies and Greek notes handwritten in books.’ This material, already signaled by 
Zsigmond Jakó, is still to be systematically studied but undoubtedly attests that 


Pajorin 2005, 19-20; Ékler 2008, 105-116. 

Boronkai 1987, 5-30; on Vitéz and his library, see Csapodi-Gárdonyi 1984 and Fóldesi 2008. 
Ms. Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 141. See Gastgeber 2018b, 28. 

Rüegg 1992, 460—462; Gastgeber 2012a; Gastgeber 2012b; Gastgeber 2013. See also Gastgeber's 
essay in this volume, pp. 116-129. 

Knoll 2016, 588—590 and 637-639. 

Jakó 1977, 68-81, 369-371. 
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some Transylvanian scholars had attained a basic degree of Greek literacy by 
the first decades of the sixteenth century. On the other hand, the apparent 
scarcity of these kinds of sources can lead us to consider the knowledge of 
Greek in this period to be more of a humanistic ideal than a current practice, 
which must have been difficult to achieve. From this perspective, the conclu- 
sions reached by Christian Gastgeber in his studies devoted to the first phases 
of Greek humanism in the Pannonian area can probably find confirmation in 
the Transylvanian case.? More relevant than the real knowledge of Greek was 
the change of attitude towards the language of Homer in this period, which 
reflects both the tight relationships of the Transylvanians with central Europe 
and the transformation of mentalities that occurred in the decades before 
the Protestant Reformation was adopted. At that time, in fact, Transylvanians 
began to consider Greek fashionable, judging by its use also in public contexts.? 


11 Johannes Honterus and Greek Studies in Vienna 

With some emphasis but without exaggeration, we can affirm that the history 
of Greek learning in Transylvania began with Johannes Honterus. He was, in 
fact, the first to put Greek at the very heart of his educational program and 
on the very same level as the study of Latin, whose methods and contents 
were renewed by his humanistic approach. Honterus has received a consis- 
tent attention from the regional historiography of the German community of 
Transylvania (the ‘Saxons’), as well as from Hungarian and Romanian national 
historiographies. Both Honterus's traditional role as Protestant reformer of the 
Transylvanian Saxons and the glorifying ‘title’ of “Apostle of Hungary” bestowed 
upon him by Martin Luther were too important to be ignored. However, this 
traditional historiographical approach, emphasizing almost exclusively his 
role as a reformer, has often been accompanied by ‘simplistic assumptions’ 
about the historical realities of his time.!? Moreover, it has overshadowed the 
dimensions of his humanism and scholarship, inhibiting further studies of his 
pedagogical and linguistic concerns. 


Gastgeber 2018b. 

In 1516, for instance, the notary Andreas Beuchel from Bistrita was using the Greek motto 
“yvadı cexutov,” probably echoing his colleague Andreas Francisci from Sibiu, who in 1512 
adopted the Latin translation of the maxim. Both of them had completed their academic 
training in Krakow sometime earlier. See Dinca 2021 (forthcoming). 

10 Especially concerning “the connections between the Transylvanian Saxon commu- 
nity and the Lutheran church in Transylvania, the identity of the Saxons, and relations 
between Transylvania’s Saxons and their regional neighbours as well as with other 
German-speakers,’ as Szegedi 2015, 145, makes the point discussing Wolf 1894, 74. 
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Honterus was, in fact, aman of many talents: an outstanding scholar, a geog- 
rapher, a classicist talented in both classical languages, and a prolific writer; 
furthermore, he was a skilled cartographer, illustrator, and woodcarver, as 
well as a printer and publisher. Recent Reformation studies aim to re-evaluate 
his ‘Renaissance-man’ dimension, defining him as a ‘humanist-reformer’ 
and linking him to the ‘conservative Reformation’ promoted by Johannes 
Oecolampadius in Basle or by Joachim von Watt ‘Vadianus’ in St. Gallen, along 
with Peter Martyr Vermigli, Jacob Sturm or Jan Easki, and overall their Leitfigur, 
Philipp Melanchthon (1497-1560)." We witness, in fact, a growing scholarly 
interest in the humanist and pedagogical concerns of these reformers, which 
historians of Christianity now understand as an essential dimension of their 
role as (re)formatores animarum. Furthermore, for many of them, their interest 
in Greek language and tradition is a defining feature of their vision of Church 
reformation, as Melanchthon's case demonstrates.!? Honterus as a classicist 
is still to be reconsidered, since until now very little of the vast bibliography 
devoted to the various aspects of his personality concerns him as a grammar- 
ian or pedagogue. 

According to tradition, Honterus was born around 1498 in Brasov (Kronstadt 
or Corona at the time) and was the son of Jorg Austen (Georg Augustin or Aust) 
Lederer and Dorothea Honnes. If this identification is correct, his father was 
a wealthy man, possessing two houses in the central Porticus, another one on 
the Purzengasse, and a tannery on the Schwartzgasse.!? Local historiography 
has debated about his family for a long time but not fully conclusively,!* leav- 
ing unresolved, for example, the question why the future humanist preferred, 
later in life, not to bear his father’s last name and to adopt that of his mother 
instead. He probably received his elementary training at the school of the 
town's Dominican convent. Actually, information about the early stages of his 
life is based on scarce evidence and numerous conjectures have been made, 
which are not always relevant. Moreover, the local historiographical tradi- 
tion is often impossible to verify, due to a series of disastrous events that have 
caused documentary losses.!? 


11 X Wien 2015, u; Wien 2005, 89-105; Bernhard 2015, 87-89. 

12  JBen-Tov 2009, 213-220; Scheible 2016, 24-33. 

13 Klein 1935, 69-73. 

14 Fora long time, it was assumed that the family name was Gross (or Groß), and this infor- 
mation is still to be found in some biographical profiles. 

15 The library of the gymnasium founded by him burned to the ground in 1689; original let- 
ters preserved until recently in Brasov vanished without a trace during World War 11; in 
the same period, his woodcarvings preserved in Krakow disappeared. 
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Honterus's studies in Vienna are better documented. According to the reg- 
isters of the University, he was enrolled there in 1520 and received the titles 
of Bachelor of Arts in 1522 and magister artium in 1525. Earlier studies identi- 
fied him with “Johannes Coriarii ex Corona,” enrolled on 27 April 1515, but this 
piece of information should be treated cautiously.!® His biographer Gernot 
Nussbächer recognized him in “Johannes Aust ex Corona,’ registered at the 
Faculty of Arts on 1 March 1520. Finally, in 1522, he appears with a last name 
that is closer to the one he would bear later in life: “Johannes Holer” among 
the Bachelors of 1522 and “Johannes Holler Coronensis” as a Master of Arts in 
1525. Nussbácher also offers an explanation for this last name: “Holler” trans- 
lated into the Viennese dialect of that time the Transylvanian-Saxon word 
"Honter(t)"; both words refer to the flowering plant “Elder” (Lat. Sambucus).!? 

Vienna's intellectual milieu of the 1520s deeply influenced Honterus, shap- 
ing his intellectual interests: he adopted the very specific model in vogue at 
the Faculty of Arts at the time, which combined Graeco-Latin humanism with 
an interest in natural sciences.!? The legacy of Georg Peuerbach was bearing 
important fruit in this period, especially thanks to the astronomer and math- 
ematician Georg Tannstetter ‘Collimicius’ (1484-1535)! and his former pupil 
Joachim von Watt 'Vadianus' (1484—1551),?? as well as their network of friends 
and disciples, who boosted the study of geography among scholars in their 
attempt to reconcile ancient knowledge with recent discoveries. As the date 
of Honterus's enrollment in Vienna is still debated, whether he had direct con- 
tact with Vadianus (who had left Vienna for his native St. Gallen in 1518) or 
was influenced by his ideas through his professors from the Faculty of Arts, 
who continued to cultivate the intellectual concerns of the Swiss humanist 
and maintained epistolary contacts with him, is an open question. Likewise, 
we should not disregard either the influence that Vadianus exerted on other 
Transylvanian scholars who, like Honterus, were interested in geography. 
His fellow countryman from Sibiu (Hermannstadt) Georg Reicherstorffer 
(ca. 1495-1554) enrolled in Vienna in 1510 and later produced some 


16 Gerhard Engelmann, for instance, continued to give credit to this identification. He spec- 
ulated that Honterus registered a first time in Vienna in 1515, studied geography there 
with Vadianus for a while, and returned to Transylvania to work on his chorography 
before 1520. See Engelmann 1980, 239; and Engelmann 1982, 8-12. 

17  Nussbácher 1999, 15. The traditional explanation was that the humanist took this last 
name from a tree that saved him from drowning in a creek. See Engelmann 1982, 8; Tórók 
2007, 1828. 

18 _Faustmann and Luger 2012, 129-155. 

19 Graf Stuhlhofer 1996, 99-102. 

20 Flood 2006, 2197-2204. 
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chorographical descriptions of the region.?! Another of Vadianus’s disciples, 
who shared with Honterus the same intellectual interest in both natural sci- 
ences and classical studies, Greek included, has received even less consider- 
ation until now: Martinus Haczius (or Haczaki), who studied in Vienna some 
years before Honterus (1515-1518) and signed one of the prefatory poems prais- 
ing the edition of Pomponius Mela’s Chorography, published by the Viennese 
professor in 1518 with extensive scholia. Haczius was a canon of the cathedral 
of Oradea; in 1538, he became a provost and, in 1544, the titular bishop of the 
ancient Macedonian diocese of Citrum. He was one of the most learned men 
of the town during his time and possessed an impressive library that included 
Greek books. His most valuable asset was a Ptolemaios Graecus in a Corvinian 
manuscript.” Honterus, who passed through Oradea at least once during his 
life (in 1533), may have met him. 

Georg Rithaymer, appointed professor Litterarum Graecarum at the 
Viennese Faculty of Arts in 1523, exerted a more lasting influence that shaped 
Honterus’s future interests. Rithaymer reorganized the teaching of Greek at 
the university after the decision of the faculty that a permanent course had 
become a necessity (“1523, Apr. 4. Censuit facultas grammaticam Graecam esse 
legendam").?? Like Honterus, he was also interested in chorography, publish- 
ing the results of his work some years later, under the title De orbis terrarum 
compendium (Nuremberg: Iohannes Petreius, 1538). The prefatory letter to this 
work pays homage to his "praeceptor" Vadianus, mentioned together with Enea 
Silvio Piccolomini (1405-1464) and Raffaele Maffei ‘Volaterranus’ (1451-1522), 
as the modern auctoritates in the field.?* In Rithaymer's case, the convergence 
of interests in geography and Greek humanism is even more explicit than 
for Vadianus. Still, the correspondence between them, recently discussed by 
Christian Gastgeber,?? reveals that both humanists had great expectations for 
the teaching of Greek in Vienna, which was to overshadow the Italian schools 
in the near future and to create an alternative center of Greek studies. In a 1520 
letter, for instance, Rithaymer praised the results reached by Caspar Ursinus 
Velius (1493-1538) in the teaching of Greek, which was already bringing the 
expected results, earning fame and attracting students to the capital of the 


21 Capesius 1967, 35-40. 

22 Ms. Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, hist. gr. 1; for Haczius and his library, see 
Jakó 1977, 65-70. 

23 + Aschbach 1865, 346-347; Gastgeber 2012b, 88-91. 

24 _ Rithaymer ed. 1538, a ii". 

25 Gastgeber 2012b, 91-95. 
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Habsburgs.?® His letters also reveal the names of others scholars involved in 
the teaching of Greek, such as Jakob Wiesendanger 'Ceporinus' (ca. 1500-1525), 
who in 1520 was finishing his three-year term in Vienna and was about to begin 
his activity as a teacher and a writer.?" 

In addition to the scholars involved in teaching, there was a larger group 
of Viennese academics who had a very particular interest in Greek studies. 
They gathered around the former members of the Collegium Poetarum et 
Mathematicorum, established in 1501 by Conrad Celtis and later reorganized at 
the university into an informal Societas Collimitiana. Together with Tannstetter, 
it included among its most prestigious members the professor of mathemat- 
ics Johannes Stabius (ca. 1450-1522)?® and the historiographer of the Bavarian 
court Johannes Turmair ‘Aventinus’ (1477-1534). Their interest in Greek was 
related to the need for a better understanding of ancient scientific texts (espe- 
cially Aristotle, Ptolemy, and the geographers), possibly in their purest and 
most original forms. As for the holders of the chair of poetry and rhetoric 
inaugurated by Celtis, interest in Greek literature was a must-have: Vadianus 
was followed in the chair by the diplomat and superintendent of the uni- 
versity Johannes Spiesshaimer 'Cuspinianus' (1473-1529)??? who acted as an 
influential promoter of Greek, as did Bernhard Perger before him.?? It has 
been argued that his knowledge of Greek was rather rudimentary and that 
he preferred to use Latin translations?! relying on Greek scholars of the ‘sec- 
ond generation, such as Philipp Gundel (1493-1567)?? or Johannes Ludovicus 
Brassicanus (1509-1549), when working on original texts.?? Still, Spiesshaimer's 


26 X "Graece litere opera Ursini iam pullulascere incipiunt et propemodum fore arbitror, ut Graece 
literature gratia nemo Italiam petiturus sit; multi enim sunt apud nos, qui iam assequuntur 
rudimenta et multum in lingua Graeca promovent; preterea superioribus diebus ab extremo 
septentrione plerique ad ingenii cultum capiendum Viennam concesserunt, quod intellexer- 
ant bonarum literarum studium hic florere, aliqui ituri in Italiam?” Arbenz 1894, 259-260; 
Gastgeber 2012b, 92. On Ursinus Velius, see Bauch 1886. 

27 He produced a short Greek grammar and was editor of a series of Greek texts. See Riedweg 
2000. 

28  Gróssing 2012, 170-174. 

29 . Ankwicz von Kleehoven 1959. See also Gastgeber (above, p. 124). 

30 Simoniti 2008, 190-212. 

31 Gastgeber 2012b, 87. 

32 . Aschbach 1877, 319-321; Bonorand 1965, 26-28. 

33 Johannes Ludovicus Brassicanus and his brother Johannes Alexander moved to Vienna in 
1524. Johannes Ludovicus lectured in Greek in Leipzig (1529/30) and Vienna (1534-1536) 
before switching to law. His elder brother Johannes Alexander (1500-1539) also stud- 
ied and lectured law in Vienna, still supervising the studia graeca at the University. See 
Gastgeber 2013, 195-196. 
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enthusiasm for Greek seems beyond question, as does his influence in promot- 
ing its study. 

Together with Stabius and Collimicius, Vadianus stimulated Honterus espe- 
cially in cartography, another field in which he was to excel. In the 1520s, the 
members of the Societas Collimitiana were focusing their efforts on regional 
mapmaking. In 1528, Cuspinianus and Tannstetter published a major contribu- 
tion, a map of Hungary adapted from a manuscript one created a decade before 
by Lazarus Secretarius;?^ they were helped by a third member of the Societas, 
the printer and professor of the University of Ingolstadt Petrus Bienewitz 
‘Apianus (1495-1552).3° As for Honterus, who had published his first edition 
of the map of Hungary just four years later?9 it is hard to imagine that he 
would have ignored this achievement. Still, his connections with Apianus and 
his printing shop in Ingolstadt are only conjectured and not documented.?7 
Thus, they both appear to be well integrated into the 'society' and sharing the 
support of older members of the Sodalitas, such as Johannes Aventinus. 


1.2 Two ‘Dacian Exiles, Men Very Learned in Both Languages 

After receiving the title of magister artium in 1525, Honterus may have remained 
in Vienna for a couple of years; he left the city before 1529, fearing the Ottoman 
peril. It has been suggested that he may have spent some of this time as a wan- 
dering scholar (in Ingolstadt, for instance), or even that he may have returned 
to Bragov.?? In any case, he was certainly in Regensburg in the company of 
Aventinus from 22 October to 6 November 1529.3? Turmair noted the exact 
dates of Honterus's visit on the calendar of his house. Two years later, writ- 
ing to Beatus Rhenanus (1485-1547) in response to a letter dated 22 October 


34 It has been suggested that the author of the map mentioned in a cartouche, “Lazarum 
quondam Thomae Strigonien(sis) Cardin(alis) Secretariu(m) viru(m) exp(er)tum,’ who 
acted as a clerk in the service of Cardinal Thomas Bakoczi, was a former Hungarian stu- 
dent of Tannstetter, Lazarus de Stuhlweissemburg (Székesfehérvár, Alba Regia). The sim- 
ple fact that the editors mentioned his name in a cartouche on the map is an argument 
for this identification. In a letter to Collimicius, Jacob Ziegler wrote that he had worked 
together with Lazarus on that map during the peasant revolt in Hungary from 1514. See 
Tórók 2007, 1821-1823; and Meurer 2007, 1191-1192. 

35 Meurer 2007, 198-1201. 

36 Basle, 1532. See Török 2007, 1828-1829; Karrow 1993, 302-303; Meschendörfer and 
Mittelstrass 1966. 

37 Indirect arguments for his possible stay in Ingolstadt are summarized by Engelmann 1982, 
104. But why did Honterus not publish his works in Ingolstadt if relations with Apianus 
were so close? 

38 . Netoliska 1930, 24; Klein 1935, 35-38. 

39 “22 [Octobris] Iohannes Hynter. 23 Ioannes Hunter ... Nov. 6: discedit Ioannes Hunterus.” 
Klein 1931, 42-43. 
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[1531], he remembered the visit that two wandering scholars from “Dacia,’ 
"viri utriusque linguae doctissimi, paid him at the time when Vienna was 
besieged by the Ottoman Turks: 


... the Index I have sent you was composed by me at the time of the 
greatest fear for our future, when the Turkish sultan was besieging 
Vienna. At that time, there were at my place two exiles, expelled from 
that very ancient part of Dacia or land of the Getae that is called now 
Siebenbürgen, men very learned in both languages, who used to tell me 
many things about the geography of those regions and their customs; one 
of them, in fact, had depicted its geography in a map, which he promised 
to publish together with many other things related to the description of 
those regions. When they saw my writings, they encouraged me to turn 
my stylus from sole Bavaria to the description of the whole Germany. 
And I did it and prepared a sort of simple draft to use in that project.^? 


It has been argued that the visit to Regensburg “was not only meaningful for 
Honterus" but also for Turmair, who was “impressed and inspired by the young 
master from Transylvania"! In 1530, he followed Honterus's advice, prepar- 
ing the draft of his Indiculus Germaniae illustratae, an attempt to extend his 
historical work over the Bavarian limits throughout all Germany. The ‘Dacian 
exile' was carrying with him a manuscript map of Transylvania and a draft of 
the Rudimenta Cosmographiae, which he discussed with Aventinus, winning 
his favor for a future publication. Erika Ising is certain that Honterus also pre- 
sented to Aventinus the manuscript of his Latin grammar, impressing his host 
with his philological knowledge. The fact that the two works were published 
together in the next year represents a strong argument for this assumption. 
Turmair was one of the most qualified scholars who could judge Honterus's 
scientific works both as an historian and a geographer, as well as a gram- 
marian. His Grammatica omnium utilissima et brevissima admirabili ordine 
composita (Munich: Hans Schobser, 1512), expanded in 1517 under the title of 


40 Turmair ed. 1881, 652-654: *... indicem, quem misi, ante biennium a me compositus est in 
maximo tum rerum apud nos metu, dum Turcus Viennam obsidebat. Erant tum apud me duo 
exules, qui pulsi ex ea parte Daciae sive Getarum vetustissima, quam Sibenpyrgenses |scil. 
Siebenbürgen] adpellant, viri utriusque linguae doctissimi, qui multa mihi narrare solebant 
de earum regionum situ et moribus, quin alter situm in tabella descripserat pollicitus se editu- 
rum;pleraquealiaquaeadearumregionumillustrationemcontingerent. Cumviderentlabores 
meos, hortati me sunt, ut stilum a Bavaria unica ad illustrandam universam Germaniam 
verterem. Feci, perscripsi mihi quamdam simplicem fabricam, qua uterer in eo negotio." 

41 Ising 1968, 47. 
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Rudimenta grammaticae de octo partibus orationis et constructione (Augsburg: 
Johann Miller), was among the most widespread Latin grammars in Germany 
at that time.*? Turmair's influence could open the path for Honterus's affirma- 
tion as a philologist. 

Itis quite obvious that, after receiving the title of magister artium, Honterus 
spent the next four years writing his works and probably teaching; in 1529, he 
was struggling to establish himself as an author. We do not know where he 
worked, nor what exactly Aventinus meant with the term ‘exile. It has been 
suggested that the two Transylvanians were banished at the time from their 
homeland for their political choices,*? but more likely Turmair was referring 
to the fact that they had to abandon Vienna and had difficulty in reaching 
home because of the general insecurity created by the Ottoman advance. The 
appreciation of their competence in both classical languages and the iden- 
tity of the companion of Honterus are rather more important in this context. 
Karl Kurt Klein^^ has suggested that Honterus's companion may have been 
Valentin Wagner (ca. 1510—1557), his collaborator in Brasov and, later, the con- 
tinuator of his teaching, publishing, and pastoral activities. Wagner's presence 
in Regensburg would imply that he was involved from the very beginning in 
the project of the humanistic gymnasium in Brasov. 

Studies on Wagner have insisted especially on his specialization with 
Philipp Melanchthon and his contacts with the first generation of Lutheran 
leaders from Wittenberg, where he traveled at least twice (in 1542 and in 1552, 
when he was promoted magister).^* With Melanchthon, Wagner specialized in 
both theology and Greek literature. Actually, some of his works - for example, 
the Greek Catechism, published in 1550 — summarize both intellectual inter- 
ests. Wagner's first years of study in Vienna and the role of Honterus in his 
formation are less documented. However, if he accompanied his professor in 
Regensburg in 1529, we must assume that he was already advanced in the study 
of Greek at that time. 

As for Honterus, he moved to Krakow, where, on 1 March 1530, he registered 
at the University as magister artium, a necessary formality for teaching.*s 


42 . Turmair eds. 1512 and 1517. 

43 Klein 1935, 121, followed by other biographers, considered Honterus a member of the 
factio Germanica, favorable to Ferdinand 1 of Habsburg and opposing the town leaders 
of Brasov, who supported John Zápolya in the struggle for the Hungarian crown. Thus, 
according to Klein, Honterus was banished from his native town for his political opinions. 

44 See Klein’s epilogue to Reinerth 1931, 44-46; Klein 1935, 121. 

45 | Reinerth 1968, 25-41; Müller 2000, 10-48. 

46 He registered as “Johannes Georgii de Corona, artium magister Viennensis" Nussbächer 
1999, 19. 
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He lectured in Latin at the Bursa Hungarorum, the college for Hungarian 
students in the Jagellonian capital. Some decades later, the Polish scholar 
Albertus Basaeus Scebresinensis (Wojciech Basaj, rector of the University 
from 1562 to 1564) remembered his presence there, praising his highly valued 
teaching “from the old grammarians” but with “a learned method, increased 
it by his ingenium." At the Bursa, Honterus continued the work of his fel- 
low Transylvanian Johannes Sylvester (ca. 1504-ca. 1553), who taught Latin 
there between 1525 and 1527.48 Basaeus's mention is confirmed by a state- 
ment of Caspar Pesthiensis in the afterword to Erasmus’s Epitome adagiorum 
Graecorum et Latinorum (Brasov, 1541), who presents Honterus as an educator 
of the Polish youth in Krakow.*9 However, the year he spent in the Jagellonian 
capital was very fruitful, due to the publication of his two books at the printing 
shop of Matthias Scharffenberg (Maciej Szarfenberg).5° 

A first edition of the Cosmography appeared in Krakow under the title 
Johannis Honter Coronensis Rudimentorum cosmographiae libri duo: a short 
booklet of only 16 leaves, which condensed the basics of astronomy and 
geography.» It was destined to have great success and assured Honterus’s schol- 
arly reputation. The first version was republished in Krakow in 1534 and five 
times in Basle between 1534 and 1585; a second edition, extended to four books 


47 Alberti Basei Scebresinensis Observationum Grammaticarum Libri quinque, Krakow: 
Matthæus Siebeneicher, 1567, 12: “Johannes Honterus Coronensis, auditor professorum 
academiae Cracoviensis perpetua memoria dignus, non parum ademit laudis veteribus 
grammaticis cum duobus libris juventuti Polonae relictis, quos Cracoviae in contubernio 
Ungarorum in gratiam suorum discipulorum profitebatur, miro compendio et docta meth- 
odo artem grammaticam illustrat et pro suo ingenio auget.” Quoted at length by Ising 1970, 
192-193, and discussed in Ising 1968, 48; the text is to be found in a German translation 
in Binder 1996, 253. For the Bursa Hungarorum, see Knoll 2016, 128-129 and Kelényi 2016, 
126-135. 

48 Sylvester is an interesting but little considered figure: he published a Grammatica 
Hungarolatina in 1539 and a translation of the New Testament in 1541. Sylvester can be 
considered as a pioneer for his passion for his native Hungarian vernacular and com- 
parative linguistics. Additionally, he was a vir trium linguarum, following the example 
of Melanchthon, with whom he specialized in Wittenberg. In 1543, he became profes- 
sor of Hebrew at the University of Vienna and later, in 1546, he was appointed to the 
chair of Greek. His edition of Donatus is to be found in Sylvester ed. 1977 (1527), while the 
Grammatica Hungarolatina has been recently re-edited by Istvan Bartök: Sylvester ed. 
2006 (1539). See also Hegedüs 2008, 42-43. 

49 _ Binder 1996, 245-247. Klein 1935, 107-108 supposed that Honterus lectured in Latin also at 
the college of the nobles of the University, which was founded by the bishop of Krakow, 
Piotr Tomicki, the powerful promoter of humanism in the academic center. On Tomicki, 
see Knoll 2016, 637-638. 

50  Buthak 1981, 571-600. 

51 Honterus ed. 1530b. 
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and completely reworked in verse, was printed by Honterus in Brasov in 1541 
(with a reprint in Wroclaw the next year). The final version, revised and com- 
pleted with maps, was published by Honterus in his printing shop in 1542 and 
reprinted widely around Europe: twice in Brasov, sixteen times in Zurich, five 
times in Antwerp, twice in Basle, and once in Rostock, Prague, and Cologne. If 
we consider the partial reprints and vernacular translations, the work reached 
more than 100 editions by the end of the seventeenth century.?? This success 
was assured by the novelty of Honterus’s approach: the book included sixteen 
woodcut maps, a major cartographic innovation that transformed it into the 
“first non-Ptolemaic pocket atlas."53 The book also contained extensive lists of 
geographical names (1398 in the first edition and one-third less in the final 
version, written in hexameters) and, in the fourth book, an index of Latin 
names and notions pertaining to natural sciences.?^ More than any other of 
his schoolbooks, the Cosmography proves Honterus's pedagogic concerns for 
a humanistic reformation of the educational system, as well as for the gram- 
matical and lexical standardization of the Latin taught in school. Greek names 
appear in some plates of the Rudimenta, suggesting that the author already 
envisaged the knowledge of Greek as the natural counterpart of that of Latin.55 

The second book published with Scharffenberg in Krakow was the Latin 
grammar (De grammatica libri duo ex optimis autoribus ita collecti, ut compen- 
diosa brevitas et accurata distinctio reddat omnia facilia, Krakow, 1530). Both 
its title and its contents recall Turmair's Latin grammar. In fact, the title of the 
successive editions printed in Brasov (four in all: 1539 — no copies known, — 
1548-1549, 1555, and 1557)°° indicates the true nature of the work more clearly: 
Compendii grammatices libri duo. The compendium (or synopsis) appears to 
be congenial for Honterus and assured that his schoolbooks were concise and 
accurate in structuring the subject, which found appreciation from readers. 
The fate of the booklet varied from Poland to Transylvania. The original edition 


52 Borsaig7o, 90-105; Engelmann 1982, 85-90; Binder 1996, 52-55; Nussbächer 2001, 150-190. 

53 Török 2007, 1831, also points to the fact that, by reworking the original text in verse, 
Honterus was following the example of Celtis with his Quatuor libri amorum (Nuremberg, 
1502), an allegoric description of his "Germania illustrata." 

54 Honterus summarized the fourth book of the Rudimenta cosmographica cum vocabu- 
lis rerum (Brasov, 1542) as follows: Animalium et membrorum nomina (lines 890-980), 
Plantarum et fructuum nomina (981-1069), Rerum artificialium nomina (1070-1160), 
Officiorum et morborum nomina (161-1260). Honterus ed. 1988 (1542), 20-21; see also 
Honterus ed. 2015 (1542). 

55 For instance, the Greek names of the cardinal points and of the winds are noted under 
the Latin ones on the representation of the world in the 1541 edition (“Regiones et nomina 
ventorum"). 

56 Honterus eds. 1530a and 1539a. 
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of 1530 and the following editions printed in Brasov were exclusively in Latin 
and served mainly as the principal Latin schoolbook for the beginner and inter- 
mediate levels of the gymnasium. Indeed, this was an essential feature of the 
teaching method adopted by Honterus, who “intended to guide the students 
through the mysteries of the language with pure Latin grammar."*? In Krakow, 
where the text was reprinted sixteen times until 1567, its fortune was assured 
by a second version, completed in 1532 by Scharffenberg’s nephew Franciscus 
Mymerus Silesius (1500-1564) with explanations in Polish. In this way, the 
grammar met the demands of the scholars from Krakow, who were expecting 
a different approach to Latin through the vernacular. However, Mymerus only 
reluctantly agreed to add vernacular explanations to the grammar of his good 
Transylvanian friend, knowing his clear option for a text entirely in Latin.°® In 
this issue, Honterus was stepping away from his fellow Transylvanian Johannes 
Sylvester, who preceded him in the teaching at the Contubernium Hungarorum 
and whose grammar was considered one of his sources.°? But he was also fol- 
lowing a different path from Aventinus, whose Latin grammar was an obvi- 
ous source: Erika Ising has identified a series of explanations that Honterus 
took from Turmair and translated from German into Latin.8? The other 
main sources of the Compendium were Melanchthon's Latin grammar (Paris, 
1526),9! whose division was followed by Honterus (but whose explanations are 
often more clearly expressed), and the Institutiones Grammaticae (Hagenau: 
Heinrich Gran, 1510) of Jakob Heinrichmann (1497-1561), who provided the 
most part of his examples.®? In the second book of his Latin grammar, together 
with syntax, Honterus offered an introduction to Latin verse, an aspect that 
was interpreted as a novelty brought by his manual.® This part relies, in fact, 


57 This aspect was highlighted by Ising 1968, 45-46 and discussed in Ising 1970, 197 and 
Bartok 2013, 130. More in general on the Compendium, Binder 1996, 56-59, and Nussbácher 
2001, 19. 

58 . Mymerus depicted Honterus as "amicissimum" in the preface of the 1532 edition pub- 
lished by F. Ungler. Bartók 2013, 126-128, traces back the whole story behind the creation 
of this pioneering Latin-Polish grammar. 

59 Schwartz 1942, 48-50, considered the Rudimenta Grammatices Donati, published by 
Johannes Sylvester (Krakow: Christoph Hegendorf, 1527 - Sylvester ed. 1977), as a source 
for Honterus. Ising 1968, 44, has identified important differences in the structure of the 
content. On the other hand, Bartók 2013, 126, has pointed to the fact that Mymerus was 
the author of a Dictionarius trium linguarum: Latine, Teutonice et Polonice (Krakow, 1528). 

60  Ising1968, 45; Ising 1970, 197. 

61 _ Melanchthon ed. 1526. 

62 Heinrichmann ed. 1510. See Ising 1968, 43; Ising 1970, 193-195. 

63 Already by Schwartz 1942, 58; recently confirmed by Bartók 2013, 130. 
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on the Artis Grammaticae libri III of Diomedes.* More recently, Istvan Bartok 
has identified another source for Honterus in Ian de Spauter ‘Despauterius’ 
(ca. 1480-1520) and his Ars versificatoria (Paris, 1511).6° Overall, the Compendium 
appears as an autonomous work, a high-quality and easy-to-learn manual, 
which summarizes all the relevant knowledge and offers to the student the 
necessary illustrative examples: it was an important achievement, especially if 
considered in its geographical context.®® 

The reasons behind Honterus’s decision to move from Krakow to Basle in 
the fall of 1530 are not fully explicit but were surely connected with his geo- 
graphic and cartographic interests. In 1532, he published there a large map of 
Transylvania entitled Chorographia Transylvaniae — Sybembürgen, after the 
woodblocks probably carved by himself.” He arrived in time to meet with 
Oecolampadius (who died on 24 November 1531) and worked with several 
other important figures of the Reformation who were experts in geographi- 
cal studies, such as Sebastian Münster and the publisher Heinrich Petri. 
Honterus prepared the woodcarvings for some celestial maps to be included 
in the 1532 edition of the Phaenomena of Aratus of Soli, worked as corrector of 
the edition of Claudian (published in 1542) for the printers Johann Bebel and 
Michael Isengrin, and was the editor of the 1536 edition of the Epigrammata 
of Theodore Prodromos.®® Basle was crucial for Honterus for two other rea- 
sons: there, he defined his profile as a reformer$? and acquired the practical 
knowledge and the necessary experience to run the printing shop in Brasov. 
In fact, in 1539, when his publishing activity “in inclyta Transylvaniae Corona" 
produced the first books, Honterus possessed not only a full set of Latin typo- 
graphic types (all Italics, a sign of his admiration for Aldus Manutius), but also 
the necessary Greek types for printing a complete book. An analysis of the 
typefaces has pointed to a series of similarities with the types used by Matthias 
Scharffenberg in Krakow and those used by Heinrich Petri in Basle, but with- 
out a perfect fitting: because of their close collaboration, their influence on 
Honterus is not surprising."? But for his Greek types a third model is to be 
taken into account, as we will discuss below. 


64  6GL1:297—-529. 

65 Despauterius ed. 1511. See Bartók 2013, 132. 

66 Bartók 2013, 134. 

67 | Netolicka 1930, 11-23; Nussbächer 1999, 40. 

68 Theodore Prodromos ed. 1536. 

69 . Netolicka 1930, 1. 

70  Ecsedy 2001, 19 and 123; also Borsa 1996, 131; Honterus's Greek typefaces are accessible on 
line: http://typographia.oszk.hu/html/uk/nyomdak/honterus uk.htm (last checked on 
30 September 2019). 
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In 1533, Honterus returned to Brasov, traveling to Transylvania through Kosice 
and Oradea. He was returning with a superior knowledge in many disciplines 
and as an indisputable intellectual authority. He was carrying books, typo- 
graphic plates and types, and some manuscripts of his future works: he must 
have felt like Thomas More’s Raphael Hythlodaeus returning to the newly dis- 
covered island of Utopia with all the essential instruments for the education 
of the natives, including a Greek grammar. The judex Lukas Hirsher and the 
town council warmly welcomed him, offering him a large house as his resi- 
dence, a series of gifts, and a consistent provision in 1535. In the next year, he 
was included in the town senate.” The town patriciate must have perceived 
the presence of Honterus as the best way for orienting the religious tensions 
towards a conservative Reformation, minimizing the political and economic 
risks for the community. While in Brasov, Honterus continued to cultivate his 
network of scholars, starting with the humanist-reformers from Basle, but 
maintained excellent relations with Wittenberg and, at the same time, with 
Catholic prelates, like the Transylvanian bishop and his entourage.?? 

As a reformer, he avoided religious debate and made his ideas public rela- 
tively late in a series of texts with a regulatory and practical nature. In 1543, 
he printed a Reformatio Coronensis ac totius Barcensis provinciae,” while in 
1547 he published a Church Order and an Agenda for the clergy in vernacu- 
lar German. At the time these texts were published, important steps towards 
the Reformation in Brasov had, in fact, already been taken."^ The Reformation 
also provides the background to understand Honterus's interest in civil law. In 
1539, he published a collection of Sententiae. Ex libris Pandectarum iuris civilis 
decerptae, and in 1544 a Compendium juris civilis, the first summary of Roman 
law in Hungary and for a long time the most comprehensive one. All these 
books were produced by his printing shop.” 

From a quantitative perspective, his main concern as a publisher was assur- 
ing the necessary schoolbooks for the Studium Coronense: in the decade from 
1539 to 1549, under the guidance of Honterus, a dozen books were produced, 
especially related to the newly introduced disciplines (Greek, geography, rhet- 
oric and dialectics, and polyphonic music). Under his guidance, the school 


71  Nussbácher 1999, 42-43. 

72 Szegedi 2015, 146; Csepregi 2001, 25. 

73 [Honterus] ed. 1543b. 

74 Giindisch 2005, 11-112, with further bibliography. 
75 [Honterus] eds. 1539 and 1544. 
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was, in fact, assuming a humanistic profile. A new school building was erected 
in 1541, and in 1543 a complete reorganization took place. During this year, 
Honterus published the school regulations (Constitutio Scholae Coronensis)."6 
The school was the first educational institution of this kind in Transylvania, 
which affirmed Brasov’s aspirations to the leading position within the 
Septemcastra, this time from a cultural perspective. It played an important role 
in the transformation of the Transylvanian educational system, since its model 
was followed in the next decade by the other urban centers of the region, start- 
ing with Sibiu (where the town school was similarly reorganized in 1555). A 
library was added to the Schola Coronensis in 1543, thanks to the munificence 
of the town judex Johann Fuchs and to Honterus’s commitment. Local histo- 
riography celebrated him as an indefatigable book collector, who gathered all 
useful texts from the "libraries of Greece, ravaged by the fury of the Turks.””” 

One Greek publication by Honterus can be put in connection with this 
assertion. Istvan Monok has recently drawn attention to it, pointing to the 
fact that it represents the only editio princeps of an antique work printed in 
Hungary during the sixteenth century.’® In 1540, a booklet of a dozen folios, 
entitled NeiAov Movayoü KepdAaa. ABBa Oadacatou Ex vv nepi dyanns xai éyxpa- 
relas xepaAa(ov, came out from the printing shop of Brasov.’? In Honterus's edi- 
tion, the moral and ascetic adages attributed to the monk Nilus are followed 
by the adagia of Thalassius and the sayings of Gregory the Theologian, end- 
ing with the prophetic verses of the Erythraean Sibyl. After the publication in 
Brasov, the text was sent to Michael Neander, who revised and republished it 
together with his Latin translation (Basle: Johannes Oporinus, 1559). Neander 
introduced the text with a short dedication that ascribed to Honterus the mer- 
its for its discovery, adding that the original Greek manuscript was sent to him 
soon after the publication in Brasov. Particularly interesting is the passage that 
describes Honterus as a book hunter through “Greece,” though he was actually 
in the neighboring lands of Wallachia and Moldavia: 


Still, this author was found some time ago in a very old library, among 
really uncouth people, in Wallachia (a region that is next to Transylvania), 
by Johannes Honterus from Corona, a very learned man who thoroughly 
rendered services to letters in his native land of Transylvania, profoundly 


76 [Honterus] ed. 1543a. 

77 Teutsch 1883, 2: 235: “Conditur illius [= sc. Honteri] consilio sumptuosissima bibliotheca et 
ex variis vastatae Graeciae immani furore Turcarum bibliothecis conquiriuntur et coacer- 
ventur libri utilissimi.” 

78 Monok 2017, 122-128. 

79 [Nilus] ed. 1540. Borsa 1971, 40-41, no. 40; Binder 1996, 81-83; Nussbächer 2003, 41-42. 
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devoted to languages and to the whole of antiquity, at the time when he 
was examining the libraries of that region and of neighboring Moldavia. 
And without doubt he would have found more and would have shared it 
with scholars, if the Fates, who are less fair to that land and even to public 
utility, had not envied him, just the same as Wagner, another very learned 
man, excellent in the knowledge of languages, both being shining lumi- 
naries of their Transylvania.®° 


Neander's words scale back the results of Honterus's inquiries through “Greece” 
but, at the same time, offer a glimpse of his contacts with the “Greeks,” mean- 
ing both the overwhelming majority of Romanians from the countryside and 
the neighboring regions and other ‘Byzantines, such as the Greek merchant 
community of Schei, just at the outskirts of Brasov. In 1544, Valentin Wagner 
published a Katyyyats first and foremost for them, providing one of the earli- 
est documents of the interreligious dialogue between Lutheran reformers and 
Orthodox communities.?! It can be interpreted as an attempt to go beyond the 
approach “Greek humanism without Greeks" that characterized the begin- 
nings of transalpine Greek studies,®? as well as a counter-initiative to the pro- 
grams of Pope Leo x de' Medici (1513-1521) to establish a dialogue with the 
Greek élite through elementary education.53 

The rest of the Greek books produced in Brasov were schoolbooks intended 
to offer to the students of the local Studium access to the main textbooks used 
in the humanistic schools of central and western Europe. In 1539, an Exrtouy týs 


8o [Nilus] ed. 1559: “Caeterum eum autorem reperit aliquando in bibliotheca quadam vetus- 
tissima, apud barbaros plane homines, in Vualachia (quae regio est vicina Transsylvaniae) 
loannes Honterus Coronensis, vir doctissimus et de literis in patria sua Transsylvania 
optime meritus, linguarum ac totius antiquitatis studiosissimus, dum eius regionis et vici- 
nae Moldaviae bibliothecas excutit. Plura autem procul dubio reperturus, et cum studiosis 
communicaturus fuerat, si eum virum, quemadmodum etiam Vuagnerum, utrumque doctis- 
simum et linguarum cognitione eximium, et Transsylvaniae suae lumina clarissima, fata 
minus aequa ei terrae et publicae etiam utilitati non invidissent^ Reproduced by Monok 
2017, 124. 

81 Wagner ed. 1544, of which there is no known copy; Borsa et al. 1971, 117, no. 56. A second 
edition, entitled Karyyyoıs Ovadevtivou toô Odayvnpn Kopwviws (Brasov: Valentin Wagner, 
1550), is preserved. Borsa et al. 1971, 138, no. 82; Borsa 1996, 45-46. This book was followed 
by a series of Cyrillic publications both in Slavonic and Romanian. For the interreligious 
contacts of Honterus and Wagner with the Orthodox church, see Szegedi 2006, 140-145; 
Wien 2015, 26; and Szegedi 2015, 145-147. Wagner crowned his activity in Brasov in 1557 
with the publication of the Greek and Latin edition of the New Testament by Erasmus of 
Rotterdam (Novum Testamentum ed. 1557). Borsa et al. 1971, 181-182, no. 138. 

82 Gastgeber 2018b, 19. 

83 .Ciccolella 2008, 142-144. 
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tod ApiototéAous Atadextixyc. Enito) tç tod avtod pytopixyc, obviously intended 
for the study of dialectics and rhetoric, was published there.8* Together with a 
handbook on the rhetoric of Cicero and Quintilian published in the same year 
(Rudimenta praeceptorum Dialectices ex Aristotele et alijs collecta. Compendium 
Rhetorices ex Cicerone et Quintiliano),®° it gave access to the original principles 
established by the writers of antiquity: a clear sign of Honterus’s intention to 
break with the medieval tradition. In the same year, another handbook, known 
under the title of IIpoyuuvdouara, was also published for the students of rheto- 
ric. As no known copies are extant, it has been identified with the work of 
Hermogenes of Tarsus (ca. 160-ca. 230 CE),8° probably in the form of the com- 
pendium by Matthaeus Camariotes (d. before 1490), followed by some other 
rhetorical text.87 

In 1541, a scientific text, entitled IAatwvos “Opor. ApiototéAous mepi Kóauov, 
was published.5? The two texts attributed to Plato and Aristotle were intended 
to complete the astronomical notions offered by Honterus’s Rudimenta cos- 
mographiae. Pseudo-Aristotle’s On the universe was published in 1533 by 
Simon Grynaeus with scholia (Basle: Ioannes Valderus). In 1542, the Pinax by 
Pseudo-Cebes of Thebes was printed, together with Epictetus's Encheiridion.8? 
The two texts were often published together during the sixteenth century; 
in particular the Encheiridion, translated into Latin by Niccoló Perotti and 
Angelo Poliziano and printed in Greek with Erasmus's Institutio hominis 
Christiani (Strasbourg: Matthias Schürer 1516), was a popular textbook for stu- 
dents. Finally, in 1543, Hesiod’s Works and Days and Theogony?® were printed 
together, offering to the students from Brasov wider access to one of the most 
common textbooks on Greek poetry. Works and Days was already being used 
in class by the 1450s in Italy and received the first Greek edition around 1480 
in Milan, but the most widespread edition was the Aldine of 1496; conversely, 
the Theogony was less commonly read in schools?! The last known publication 
entirely in Greek printed under Honterus's guidance in Bragov was Theognis's 


84 Aristotle ed. 1539. Borsa et al. 1971, 94-95, no. 28; Binder 1996, 84-85, Nussbächer 2003, 
25-26. 

85 Cicero ed. 1539. 

86 The identification is based on Caspar Pesthiensis's list of publications from 1539. Borsa 
et al. 1971, 97-98, no. 32; Binder 1996, 76-77. 

87 The Compendium was too short to be published alone. Its edition is to be found in Rhetores 
Graeci ed. 1834, 121-126. Discussed by Botley 2010, 14. 

88 Plato ed. 1541. Borsa et al. 1971, 107-108, no. 46; Binder 1996, 73-75. 

89 [Cebes] ed. 1542. Kara 1969, 547-549; Borsa et al. 1971, 111, no. 49A; Binder 1996, 71-73. 

9o Borsa et al. 1971, 113-114, no. 51; Binder 1996, 100-102. 

91 Botley 2010, 101-102. 
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Tvauaı &Aeytoxat (1545),°? another textbook intended for lectures on Greek 
poetry. Probably, the Greek textbooks published by Honterus were more 
numerous than we know. 

After 1549, Valentin Wagner continued to print schoolbooks exclu- 
sively in Greek. Two books printed in 1555 are preserved: one containing 
Pseudo-Aristotle’s On Virtues and the Sentences of the Seven Sages and another 
one comprising the Iv@ua: attributed to Gregory of Nazianzus and other 
Christian poets.?? Other books printed by Honterus and Wagner contained 
both Latin and Greek texts, like Erasmus's Epitome adagiorum Graecorum et 
Latinorum, mentioned above. Two other publications, printed by Wagner, were 
intended for the teaching of Greek. Martin Ruland's Sylvula dates back to 1554 
and had a second edition in 1564.9^ In 1555, Wagner also published a collection 
of Graecae Epistolae by various ancient authors with Latin translation.?5 


3 Honterus's Greek Grammar 


By far the most important Greek publication of Honterus was his grammar 
from 1539. It was the first Greek grammar ever published in Transylvania, and 
this detail did not escape his contemporaries: the list of Honterus's publica- 
tions compiled by Caspar Pesthiensis significantly starts with it.?96 The fron- 
tispiece of the Greek grammar reads simply Zuvörbeos Ipaunarıwjs BiBAia Ato 
I«ohannü» H<onteri> C<oronensis>, while the colophon confirms the year of 
publication and mentions the place: “Etunwv Ev Kopwvn tfj; TpavovAovawviac. 
"Est THs Seoyovias, a.p.A.0.”97 The format in octavo (16 x 10.5 cm) and the fron- 
tispiece correspond to the ones Honterus usually employed for his school- 
books printed in Brasov. In addition to the frontispiece, the Synopsis contains 
94 folios without original numeration (quaternions are numbered from A1 to 
Ma, following the Greek alphabet). 


92 Theognis ed. 1545. Borsa et al. 1971, 121, no. 62; Binder 1996, 70-71. 

93 [Aristotle] ed. 1555; [Gregory of Nazianzus] ed. 1555. 

94 Ruland ed. 1554. Borsa 1971, no. 198. 

95 [Wagner] ed. 1555. 

96 "Primum igitur Grammaticam Graecam ... edidit." Borsa 1971, 97, no. 32. 

97 Honterus ed. 1539b. The copy consulted is at Sibiu, Teutsch Haus (Begegnungs- und 
Kulturzentrum Friedrich Teutsch der Evangelischen Kirche A.B. in Rumänien). In this 
copy, Honterus's text is bound together with Melanchthon's Greek grammar (ed. 1554). 
The only other known copy is in Budapest, Országos Széchényi Kónyvtár [National 
Széchényi Library]. 
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FIGURE 7.1 Honterus ed. 1539b, frontispiece 
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No specific study has been dedicated to the Synopsis.98 Juan Signes Codofier, 
one of the few modern scholars who recently studied the content of the book, 
offers a brief résumé of the status quaestionis: 


The publication of a Greek grammar by Honterus in 1539 is mixed up 
with some confusion in the reference works, because some studies are 
attributing it to him, while some others are pointing out that his contri- 
bution was limited to reprint or adapt Melanchthon’s grammar. For add- 
ing even more confusion, the bibliographical guides affirm that Valentin 
Wagner, Honterus’s collaborator, published in Kronstadt, exactly in 1539, 
a Greek grammar.?? 


The most striking aspect of the Synopsis is that, excepting the initials on the 
frontispiece, the entire book is written in Greek with no Latin or vernacular 
explanations. The choice is consistent with the one Honterus made for his 
Latin Compendium published in 1530, but ascribes to the text an “exceptional 
character for the years when it was written, when all humanists were compos- 
ing Greek grammars in Latin.”!0° At Honterus's time, in fact, the last grammar 
entirely written in Greek was that of Aldus Manutius (Grammaticae institu- 
tiones Graecae, Venice, 1515), published unfinished and posthumously by 
Aldus's friend Marcus Musurus.!?! Taking into account Honterus's preference 
for Manutius's typographic innovations (Italic font types and the small octavo- 
size format of his books), we can consider Aldus's Grammaticae institutiones 
Graecae as a model of inspiration for the Synopsis. However, Honterus under- 
stood the true nature of Aldus's grammar, intended for consultation and not for 
memorization, and chose to move away from that model in an attempt to offer 
to his pupils an introductory grammar of Greek that might be essential and as 
exhaustive as possible. Once again, he found inspiration in the Italian tradition 


98 Short descriptions can be found in Borsa et al. 1971, 100, no. 36, Binder 1996, 58-59, and 
Nussbácher 2003, 21. 

99 Signes Codofier 2016, 303: "La redacción de una gramática griega por Honter en 1539 está 
envuelta en cierta confusión en las obras de referencia, ya que aunque algunos estudios 
se la atribuyen, otros en cambio sefialan que sólo se limitó a reimprimir o adaptar la 
gramática de Melanchthon. Para mayor confusión, los repertorios dicen que Valentin 
Wagner, colaborador de Honter, publicó en Kronstadt, justamente en 1539, una gramática 
griega." 

ioo Signes Codofer 2016, 303. See also Botley 2010, 33. 

101 Manutius ed. 1515. Actually, Botley 2010, 33, emphasizes the fact that Aldus's work “is 
the only surviving grammar produced in Greek by a Western student of the language." 
However, his achievement is to be shared with Honterus. On Manutius's grammar, see 
also Signes Codofier 2016, 247-249. 
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of Greek schoolbooks and chose to follow its forefather, Manuel Chrysoloras 
and his Erotemata. It is highly probable that Honterus had access to the text 
through the Aldine official edition from 1512, which also contained the shorter 
version of the grammar, Guarino’s Compendium, and other useful grammatical 
writings by Demetrius Chalcondyles and Theodore Gaza.!?? 

In contrast with the Aldine edition of the Erotemata and with Manutius’s 
Greek grammar (preceded by a dedicatory epistle signed by Musurus), no pref- 
ace is added to the Synopsis, which starts ex abrupto, immersing the reader 
into the Greek text. The incipit is simple, exquisitely humanistic (“Mépy 
ypapparucis reooape. yoda, cuMaßh, Aé&c xol Aóyoc") and looks back to 
the Regulae Guarini.'?? Conversely, the parts that follow, which describe the 
alphabet, the basics of Greek phonetics, and accentuation, were heavily drawn 
from Manutius's Institutiones (the first page, for instance, is almost identical). 
Honterus's interventions are mainly stylistic and were intended to make the 
text easier to understand and more schematic. Some of his simplifications 
(for example, the elimination of the graphic representation of long and short 
vowels when treating the rules of accentuation) are not entirely convincing, 
but Honterus obviously intended to proceed expeditiously (he condensed 
Aldus's four sheets in quarto into two folios in octavo). Honterus's grammar 
does not contain a treatment of pronunciation and orthography, in contrast 
with contemporary grammars, starting with the ones by Melanchthon and 
Oecolampadius. He followed closely Manutius in the treatment of the article, 
improving only the schematic representation of his model. 

As for the noun, Honterus reduced the general description of the nominal 
categories to very few words. Following his didactic needs, he reversed the tra- 
ditional order of the topics, presenting the declension of the adjective before 
that of the nouns (whereas numerals were placed at the end of the chapter, 
exactly as in Aldus's grammar). As for the rest, the treatment of the declen- 
sions is the one created by Chrysoloras and followed by all the Renaissance 


102 Chrysoloras ed. 1512, 2-115 and 316-409; a modern edition of Chrysoloras's Erotemata, 
including both the expanded text and the shorter version, was published by Rollo 2012, 
251—295 and 301-338, who was, however, unable to produce a critical edition, due to the 
great dynamism of the text during the fifteenth century. Erika Nuti has pointed out that 
"the very fact that it was a manual opened it up to modifications by teachers and scholars 
in accordance with their own needs.’ Nuti 2012, 244; see also Nuti 2014, Botley 2010, 11, and 
Signes Codofer 2016, 196-200. 

103 _Inc.: “Partes grammatice sunt quatuor: uidelicet litera, syllaba, dictio, et oratio” Consulted 
in the provisional online edition by W. Keith Percival: http://people.ku.edu/-percival/ 
Guarino.pdf (last accessed on 1 October 2019). During the Renaissance, the Regulae were 
considered an essential supplement of the elementary grammar known as lanua, and 
often printed together with it. See Ciccolella 2008, 67. 
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authors of Greek grammars, including Manutius: ten nominal declensions, 
four of which parisyllabic, one imparisyllabic, and five contract. For each 
declension, Honterus followed a similar pattern of presentation, giving the 
general rules for every case and a reduced number of examples (generally 
two). He illustrated, for instance, the first parisyllabic declension with the 
proper nouns Alvelag and Xpücng, instead of following Aldus, who offered five 
examples in this case, including the eccentric word ßıßAıorwAng. He picked his 
examples from the Erotemata!?^ and followed the blunt style of the Guarinian 
Compendium. But Honterus was even more schematic, offering, instead of 
full paradigms of declension, only the nominative and lists of the endings of 
the other cases. However, by offering a list of imparisyllabic nouns and more 
examples than Guarino, the noun's declension in Honterus's grammar covers 
17 pages (B27-A1*), compared to only ten in the Compendium (338'—342") and 
21 pages in the longer version of the Erotemata printed in 1512 (47-137). By con- 
trast, Manutius, in his consultation grammar (published in quarto), discussed 
the noun's declension in 52 pages (67-327). 

Honterus treated the verb practicing the same schematic approach, redu- 
cing general rules and definitions to a single page (AıY: IIepi «àv pnudtwv). He 
followed Chrysoloras in his treatment of the verb but tried to be even more 
concise than Guarino in the first book of the Synopsis, intended as an intro- 
duction to the Greek verbal system. He simplified the description of the bary- 
tone verbs, indicating as a generality (and without examples) the existence 
of the different types presented by Chrysoloras and describing completely 
only the conjugation of tüntw. Even so, Honterus tried to be more schematic 
than the Compendium, presenting entirely only the first person for each tense, 
followed by the endings of the other persons; similarly, for the nominal forms, 
he gave only the complete nominative masculine. In so doing, he condensed 
in less than eight pages (A2'—E1") the treatment of the barytone verbs, which 
occupied twelve pages in the shorter version of the Erotemata (343'—349"). 
He adopted the same solution when he presented the three conjugations of 
contract verbs, illustrated with the same Chrysolorian examples notéc, Bod, 
and xpucóo, which he described completely only in the active voice and in the 
present indicative of the middle-passive voice. In the Synopsis, the contract 


104 For the second parisyllabic declension, Honterus offered the examples oôga and cir, for 
the third Aóyoc and EdAov, and for the fourth MevéAews and Edyewy, all of which are also 
found in the Erotemata. He exemplified the imparisyllabic declension with Alas, Oécic, 
and 08op, offering also a list of nouns classified by genre, which does not appear in the 
Compendium. Additionally, he illustrated the five declensions of the contract nouns with 
examples that are different from the ones presented by Guarino but can be found in the 
longer version of the Erotemata or in Manutius. 
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verbs cover only four pages (in contrast with the 16 pages of the Compendium, 
349"—-361"). Honterus offered a similar treatment of the four conjugations in -p 
(exemplified with the canonical tiĝnp, formpı, dtSwpu, and Cebyvopt), here again 
condensing in less than six pages (E3’-Z3") the 39 pages of the Compendium 
(316"—376"). In contrast with the Erotemata, Honterus offered at that point the 
conjugation of eiut (“KAtotg tod baptimod,” Z2’-Z3"). However, in the last pages 
of the first book (Z3'-H37), once again, he followed closely Chrysoloras in the 
treatment of the pronoun, the adverb, the conjunction, and the preposition. 

The second book of Honterus's Synopsis is mostly concerned with the Greek 
verb, representing a more in-depth analysis dedicated to advanced students, 
followed by very schematic notions of syntax. It has no direct correspondence 
in Chrysoloras's and Manutius's grammars. The part devoted to the verb dis- 
cusses the formation of the tenses in the three voices (Ilept oynyatıouav Tov 
xpövwv, H3”), followed by a list of irregular verbs (“lepi dvoudAwv pypatov, 
xatà TTOLYElwv,” K2"). The notions of syntax are extremely concise (M1’-M3") 
and are limited to some considerations about the noun, the position of the 
article, and the verb. In this second book, Honterus relies almost entirely on 
the lists annexed to Chrysoloras’s Erotemata published by Manutius for the 
first time in 1512. The formation of the tenses is an elaboration of the homony- 
mous list drawn by Demetrius Chalcondyles (“Tepi cynuaticpod tov yoovwv Ex 
tod XaAxovdvAov”), which is to be found in the same volume. Honterus reduced 
and adapted to his educational needs the dense and more articulated text of 
Chalcondyles, suppressing some repetitions and condensing some extensive 
parts into a simplified list of examples. Nevertheless, he maintained the gen- 
eral structure of Chalcondyles' treatment. Conversely, for the list of irregu- 
lar verbs, he took up the entire text of the Aldine edition, which follows the 
alphabetic order starting with yapa and finishing with “dpa dr tod dpovw.” 
Very few differences are to be found: for example, Honterus added some verbs 
(e.g. £&w) to the list (K4”). 

The striking similarities of the second book of the Synopsis to the verbal lists 
attached to the Aldine edition of the Erotemata confirm the impression that 
Honterus used the official Aldine edition, issued in 1512. Honterus followed, in 
fact, the categories and the pattern created by Chrysoloras and found inspira- 
tion for the title chosen for his Greek grammar in the alternative title of the 
work (Ipauparıwys cdvopic Yrpıßouevn). Although relying on Aldus's grammar in 
some parts, he did not follow him, for example, in his full-length treatment of 
the verb. However, a more immediate difference distinguishes Manutius's and 
Honterus's Greek grammars from the work of Chrysoloras: both prefer a more 
direct and schematic approach, renouncing the question-and-answer format 
of their common model. But overall, by its nature, Honterus's Synopsis is closer 
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to Chrysoloras’s than to the Aldine grammar. Additionally, Honterus appears 
to be well aware of the open character of the Chrysolorian text,!05 which he 
adapted to his educational needs, just as many other authors of Greek gram- 
mars before him. 

Honterus’s choice to rely on the Erotemata is programmatic, but he took it 
following Manutius's precedent. The Venetian printer is, in fact, to be taken 
into account as a model for Honterus from many perspectives: as an author of 
Greek grammars, the editor of Chrysoloras’s works, and the most celebrated 
publisher of the Renaissance. Aldus’s plan to publish Greek grammars exclu- 
sively in Greek was short-lived: by 1515, the year of his death and of the publica- 
tion of his posthumous grammar, Greek textbooks in Latin were already “more 
usual in the classroom than the ones in Greek"96 Twenty-four years later, 
this choice would appear anachronistic for most of the Greek scholars whose 
works Honterus could access or whom he even knew personally. The popu- 
lar Greek grammars of Melanchthon (1518), Oecolampadius (1518), Ceporinus 
(1522), Metzler (1529), and Hummelberger (edited posthumously by Rhenanus 
in 1532)!07 were written in Latin and, more importantly, were structured very 
differently and expressed a more elaborated stage of linguistic reflection. 
Still, a minority of scholars continued to value the grammars written in 
Greek, like the ‘champion of Chalcondyles' grammar, Melchior Volmar ‘Rufus’ 
(ca. 1497-1560).108 Rithaymer appears closer to Honterus: in 1524, he published 
an Erıroun nepi tav dxtw tod Adyou uepóv xai cynuatiouol vàv yoovwy (Vienna: 
Johann Singriener),!°9 a text that was very similar in content to Honterus's 
Synopsis. In fact, as Rithaymer stated in the introductory letter, the book con- 
tains a collection of works of earlier authors written both in Greek and in Latin 
and published as such. The second book of Rithaymer's grammar, entitled 
Formationes temporum, for instance, is entirely in Latin. It is obvious that 
Honterus knew this work and emulated Rithaymer in his attempt to produce a 
Greek grammar in Greek. His pedantry to publish everything in Greek (includ- 
ing the numbering of the quaternions!) must be interpreted as an attempt to 
surpass the achievement of his former professor in Vienna. 


105 See especially Ciccolella 2010, 577-605. 

106 Botley 2010, 33. 

107 Signes Codofier 2016, 275-277. 

108 Botley 2010, 25 and 36. 

109 Rithaymer ed. 1524. See Signes Codofier 2016, 270-271 and Gastgeber 2012b, 88-91. 
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4 Valentin Wagner and the Greek Legacy of Honterus 


Learning Greek from Honterus’s Synopsis must have been a challenge for 
students. It required learning the basic rules and examples by heart, a prac- 
tice common at the time in the Brasov school (as elsewhere).!!? In addition, 
students would have had to rely on their teacher to guide them through the 
silva Graeca they had to cross, or at least to introduce them to the grammati- 
cal notions they gradually encountered. The copy preserved in Sibiu presents 
extended handwritten annotations, which translate the definitions and the 
examples given in Greek into Latin, practically transforming the work into a 
grammar with an interlinear translation. However, until Honterus's death in 
January 1549, Greek grammar in Brasov was studied from this schoolbook, 
which followed his own ‘natural method’ 

In that very same year, however, his successor Valentin Wagner published 
a new Greek grammar to respond to the educational needs of the school and 
decided to publish it in Latin. Wagner’s Compendii grammatices Graecae libri 
tres (Brasov, 1549), known only through the successive posthumous edition 
of 1569,!!! reflects the difficulties he must have encountered in the classroom 
(he was the effective teacher of Greek and the rector of the school beginning 
in 1544). We do not know whether the text published by Wagner in the year of 
Honterus’s death was identical to the one we can read in the preserved edi- 
tion of twenty years later. However, an immediately noticeable difference from 
Honterus’s Greek grammar is evident from the title: by choosing to give all 
explanations in Latin, Wagner distanced himself from the ‘natural method’ of 
teaching inaugurated by Honterus in Brasov. 

Scholarly information about Wagner's Greek grammar is even more con- 
fusing than Honterus’s Synopsis. One would be tempted to assume a much 
stronger influence from the Greek grammar of Philipp Melanchthon, under 
whose guidance Wagner undertook linguistic and theological studies in 
Wittenberg. A comparative study with Melanchthon's Greek grammar! 


110 An overview of the Transylvanian school system of the time is offered by König 2005, 
23-39, with further references to older bibliography. 

111 Borsa et al. 1971, 133, no. 76. The copy consulted is preserved in Sibiu, at the Teutsch Haus 
and, like the copy of Honterus’s greek grammar, comes from the library of the bishops of 
the Evangelical Church of Augustan Confession from Transylvania. 

112 Reinerth 1968; Müller 2000. 

113 Melanchthon’s Greek grammar, published in 1518, soon became the most widely used 
Greek textbook for the study with a private tutor. On this grammar, see Ciccolella's 
essay in this volume, pp. 188-199, and the bibliography quoted there. I have confronted 
Wagner's manual with Melanchthon eds. 1521 and 1554, the last one bound together with 
Honterus's Greek grammar preserved in Sibiu. 
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FIGURE 7.2 Wagner ed. 1569, frontispiece 
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is not particularly revealing for a direct dependence; also, Wagner’s work 
turns out to be far more complex and interesting than we might initially be 
tempted to believe. Wagner relied, instead, on another work by his professor in 
Wittenberg, his Latin Compendium, from which he borrowed the structure 
and the definitions. For example, in the beginning of the first book, he echoed 
Melanchthon’s words: “Grammatica est certa loquendi et scribendi ratio. Partes 
Grammaticae sunt quatuor: ’OpSoypagia, npoowöle, étuporoyia, xol abvradıc” 
(fol. A27). Wagner constantly reused the definitions given by Melanchthon, 
but obviously proved to be cautious in adapting the categories that are spe- 
cific to the Latin language to the peculiarities of Greek.!5 Additionally, Wagner 
rewrote Honterus's Synopsis with Latin explanations: he concentrated specifi- 
cally on the first book, which he completed with new information, as well as 
more extended definitions and references to other works. However, the exam- 
ples are the same as in the Synopsis and the treatment of the noun overall fol- 
lows the same pattern inaugurated by Chrysoloras.!!6 

Wagner presents the verb separately from the noun in the second book of his 
grammar, entitled Liber secundus de verbo quod dicitur PYMA (sic). Although 
he maintained the same structure and examples offered by Honterus, no 
longer do we find the list of irregular verbs that occupied the second book 
of the Synopsis, replaced in Wagner's Compendium by a full treatment of the 
regular verb. In order to compensate for this loss of useful material, in 1554 
Wagner published a new tool for the study of the irregular verbs, Martin 
Ruland's Sylvula.18 

The true novelty of Wagner's grammar was its third book devoted to syn- 
tax. In the introduction to this section, concentrated in 11 pages, Wagner states 
that he relied both on the "lectionem probatorum auctorum" and on the general 
definitions offered by Manuel Moschopoulos, Constantine Lascaris, Joannes 


114 Melanchthon ed. 1526. 

115 Wagner continues, for instance, to refer to the "eight parts of speech" but he naturally 
includes here the Greek definite article, so his definition becomes: *Dictionum species, 
quae et partes orationis uocantur, sunt octo. Declinabiles quinque, &p9pov, övona, pua, dvrw- 
vuula xai ueroyý. Indeclinabiles uero tres, rpó9sctc, Enlopyua, xoi eóvósauoc"; Wagner 1569, 
fol. Bi". Conversely, Melanchthon writes: “Partes orationis octo sunt: Nomen, Pronomen, 
Verbum, Adverbium, Participium, Coniunctio, Praepositio, Interiectio" Melanchthon, ed. 
1526, A4r. 

116 Wagner follows Honterus when he begins his treatment of the noun with the adjectives 
of three endings, a choice that is justifiable solely for didactic reasons. 

117 The lapsus reflects the Byzantine, Reuchlinian pronunciation of Greek as taught in the 
school of Brasov. Wagner ed. 1569, fol. G3". 

118 Ruland ed. 1554. 
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Varennius, Varino Favorino, and Guillaume Budé.!? The final three pages of 
his Compendium contain excerpts from the work of Tryphon of Alexandria 
(ca. 60-10 Bc).120 

Judging by his grammar and his activity as a publisher, Valentin Wagner 
appears to have been a valid continuator of the teaching tradition of Greek 
inaugurated by Honterus in Brasov, a man of letters worthy of the appreciation 
of scholars like Aventinus or Michael Neander, and a gifted author and teacher. 
Under his guidance, the study of Greek in Transylvania entered a second and 
more mature phase. He succeeded, in fact, in achieving a synthesis between the 
grammatical tradition inaugurated by Honterus (so clearly oriented towards 
the tradition of Chrysoloras and Aldus) and the more modern and refined 
grammatical reflection of Melanchthon and his generation. He appears to have 
integrated into his teaching of Greek in Brasov Varennius's works on syntax, ?! 
Guarino Favorino's Greek dictionary,!?? and Guillaume Budé's Commentarii 
linguae Graecae.?? These readings prove Wagner's attempt to synchronize 
Transylvanian Greek studies with the most advanced centers of learning in 
central and western Europe. He also appears able to overcome the initial par- 
tisan position in the humanist dispute over the primacy of Chrysoloras and 
Lascaris in Greek studies, which Honterus had settled more clearly under the 
influence of Aldus Manutius and the Viennese school. In his Compendium, 
Wagner also mentions the other Italo-Byzantine humanists Theodore Gaza!?* 
and Constantine Lascaris, as well as the earlier Byzantine grammarian Manuel 
Moschopoulos (ca. 1265-1316) and his famous Epwtyuata ypauuacixá. Future 
research on the tradition of the Greek studies in Transylvania will have to take 
into account all of these complex influences and Wagner's ability to integrate 
them in a harmonious synthesis. 

As for Honterus, we can conclude that Aldus Manutius's influence appears 
to be more profound than expected and involves the multiple facets of his 
scholarship and personality. Thus, a more accurate analysis of Honterus's work 
asa publisher should concern, in particular, his Greek types and their relation- 
ship with the ones used by Manutius. All in all, the image of Honterus as an 


« 


119 Wagner ed. 1569, fol. O4*: “... quasdam generales regulas nepi cuvtdéeos ordine huc adicere 
volui, plures ex Moschupolo (sic), Lascare, Varennio, Phavorini, Budaei; aliorumque lexicis 
petes." 

120 Probably taken from Tryphon ed. 1547, edited by Joannes Varennius and Joachim 
Camerarius. 

121 Varennius ed. 1532. 

122  Favorino ed. 1523. 

123 Budé ed. 1529. 

124 Wagner ed.1569, fol. Az”. 
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innovator in many fields is to be integrated with his role in the promotion of 
Greek, an essential dimension of his personality and an important part of the 
long-lasting legacy he left to Transylvania. 
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CHAPTER 8 


In Ecclesia Papistea: Teaching Thucydides 


in Wittenberg 
Marianne Pade 
1 Introduction 


Philipp Melanchthon (1497-1560), praeceptor Germaniae and close collabora- 
tor of Luther, was accompanied by Thucydides during much of his professional 
and intellectual life. We have a variety of sources for his interest in the History 
of the Peloponnesian War, such as translations, announcements of lectures, 
commentaries, lecture notes, and personal letters. In this essay, I shall endeavor 
to disentangle the various strands in this very complex picture, in order to 
arrive at a clearer understanding of Melanchthon’s reading of the Greek his- 
torian and the way the History was introduced to students and readers in early 
Reformation Germany. In the following, I shall first give a short presentation 
of the main texts that interest me here, and then go on to discuss two different 
characteristics of Melanchthon’s work: his pedagogical approach on the one 
hand and his moral and political reading of Thucydides on the other. In some 
instances, it is easy to separate the two, but more often one informs the other. 


Shortly after his arrival at Wittenberg in 1518, Melanchthon arranged for 
Melchior Lotter the Younger to set up a printing press in Wittenberg, which 
was to produce affordable text editions for the use of students. In a letter 
to Spalatin from December 1518, Melanchthon mentions that he is think- 
ing about having something of Thucydides printed.! He may already have 
been planning the volume E Luciano Hercules Gallicus. Ex Thucydide. Oratio 
quaedam contra leges, containing the Greek text of the speech of Diodotus 
(Hist. 3. 42-48) that appeared in Wittenberg in 1520. Unfortunately, infor- 
mation about Melanchthon’s lectures at this early date has not survived, so 


1 Melanchthon ed. 1926, 51. 
2 Strobel 1791, 214 ff., and Klee 1990, 134. 
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we can only surmise that he lectured on the speech. Fortunately, information 
regarding later periods is more copious. We have announcements of a series 
of lectures on Thucydides dating from the period 1530-1539,? of one lecture 
in May 1542, and another in November 1551.* 1542 was also the year in which 
Melanchthon published a Latin translation of the description of the civil 
war in Book Three (see section “Thucydides, Teacher of Dialectics,” below), a 
translation that appeared in a separate edition in 1550. We also possess a more 
direct testimony of Melanchthon's teaching: Ms. philol. 166 of the Staats- und 
Universitatsbibliothek in Hamburg, which contains copious notes from his 
lectures on Hist. 1-3, including an inaugural lecture. The notes were made over 
a period of more than ten years, between 1542 and 1555, and only ordered to 
follow Thucydides' narrative at a later date. After Melanchthon's death in 1560, 
Caspar Peucer, his son-in-law, published a volume containing Melanchthon's 
translations of most of the speeches, the encomium of Themistocles from 
Book 1, and another version of the chapters on the Corcyraean civil war 
About this time, Vitus Winsemius (Veit Oertel, 1501-1570) edited the Greek text 
of Hist. 1-4, and we can see from the dedication that he had already begun 
a Latin translation of the entire work. However, when the translation finally 
appeared, in 1569, Winsemius reprinted the translations by Melanchthon that 
Peucer had previously published, instead of his own. As we shall see, also the 
commentary that accompanies the translation owes much to Melanchthon 
(see section 5 below). Winsemius's Thucydides was reprinted in 1580. 


2 A Text for Students: The Speech of Diodotus 


The 1520 edition of the speech delivered by the otherwise unknown Diodotus is 
interesting, firstly because it is the first substantial evidence of Melanchthon's 
interest in Thucydides, and secondly because of the text itself: in 428 BCE, in 
the third year of the Peloponnesian War, Mytilene revolted against Athens and 
set up an oligarchy. Besieged by the Athenians, the Mytileneans were forced 
to begin negotiations — in the summer of 427 - and were allowed to send a 
delegation to Athens. However, when it arrived, the Athenian assembly hastily 
sentenced all male Mytileneans to death, while women and children would be 


Melanchthon ed. 1842 - CR 10, cols. 81-82, no. 7074. 
Hartfelder 1889, 561 and 564; and Melanchthon ed. 1840 - cR 7, col. 856, no. 4982. 
Thucydides ed. 1562. 
Thucydides ed. 1561. 
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sold into slavery; a trireme was immediately dispatched to carry out the orders. 
The next day, however, the Athenians had second thoughts, and a second 
debate ensued, the so-called Mytilenean debate. As reported by Thucydides, 
first Cleon, a man known for his brutality, defended the decision of the pre- 
vious day, while questioning democracy as a viable form of government. In 
answer to this, Diodotus repeated his arguments against the death penalty 
(3. 42-48). Like Cleon, he was concerned with what was advantageous for 
Athens, but the conclusions he drew were very different. Diodotus asked 
the Athenians to look at what was right and just and to seek moderation, 
famously pointing out that “the two things most opposed to good counsel are 
haste and passion." His argument prevailed, and a second trireme, double- 
manned, was sent off to Lesbos; it arrived just in time to hinder the execution 
of the islanders. 

While we cannot know for sure why Melanchthon had exactly this speech 
printed for his students, I find it likely that he chose it for the arguments in 
favor of moderation, its plea for justice and fairness as standards in public 
affairs, and its warning against making decisions in haste and anger - all of 
which was much-needed counsel in the turbulent years of the Reformation. 
In a later edition of his translation of the speech, it was called Concio Diodoti, 
contraria pulcherrima disputatio de summo iure et erıeixeia.® 


3 Thucydides, Teacher of Dialectics 


Apart from the speeches, Melanchthon clearly had a predilection for a passage 
from the description of the civil war in Corcyra (Corfu). He opened his 1542 
handbook of dialectic, the Dialecticae praeceptiones, with a Latin translation 
of these chapters in which Thucydides famously analyzed how the misuse of 
language aggravated the already disastrous situation (3. 81.4-84.2). The small 
textbook was reprinted a number of times,? and it was one of Melanchthon’s 


7 English translation from Thucydides ed. 1910. 

8 Thucydides ed. 1562, «sig. Ee 8»; Melanchthon ed. 1851 = CR 17, col.1062. 

9 The editions are: Leipzig, 1542 (VD16 M 3015); Wittenberg, 1542 (VD16 M 3017); Leipzig, 1544 
(VD16 zv 10697); Wittenberg, 1544 (VD16 M 3018); Leipzig, 1545 (VD16 M 3019); Tübingen, 
1545 (VD16 M 3020); and Leipzig, 1547 (VD16 M 3021). With Greek text: Descriptio seditionis 
luculenta, Wittenberg, 1550 (VD16 T 131). 
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seven immensely successful textbooks of rhetoric and dialectics. Melanchthon 
aimed to connect the two disciplines, believing that a thorough command of 
both was necessary to make the users proficient and effective writers: rhetoric 
not only taught students to speak well, but it also provided hermeneutic tools 
for the correct understanding of texts, as did dialectics.? These tools were 
to be used when reading and commenting on the classics, a process that, in 
turn, gave students the knowledge and methods for structuring arguments to 
be used in their own writings. For Melanchthon, the analysis and the produc- 
tion of texts formed an inseparable whole; as we shall see several times, he 
used insights gained from classical texts to comment on contemporary events, 
just as his reading of the ancients was informed by his own experiences in 
early Reformation Germany. Thus, the inclusion of the chapters on the civil 
war — without introduction or any comments at all — in a practical handbook 
of dialectics may be seen as a powerful reminder to contemporary readers, as 
Thucydides' description is an analysis of how words change meaning when 
factions are fighting, with disastrous consequences for ethical standards in 
society. He shows what happens when words are used in misleading ways and 
people are not able to detect the deception. 

As I have mentioned elsewhere, Melanchthon's aim when translating from 
the Greek was generally to produce accessible texts, that is, to convey the con- 
tent of the originalin a clear Latin style. He was aware of, and sometimes used, 
Lorenzo Valla's 1452 translation of the entire Peloponnesian War, which by the 
time he himself worked on Thucydides was extant in numerous printed edi- 
tions. A comparison between his rendering and that of Valla shows how he 
consistently adapted the syntax to transform Thucydides' (and Valla's) rather 
complex prose into more easily absorbable lessons." 

If we compare a passage from Melanchthon's 1542 translation in the 
Dialecticae praeceptiones to that of Valla, we immediately notice that both 
make use of alliterations and other rhetorical ornatus,!2 but Melanchthon uses 
a more straightforward syntax, with more finite verbs (5 compared to Valla's 3) 
and fewer or no hyperbata, that is, split syntagmata: 


10 Fora fuller discussion of this, see Pade 2020 (section: “Melanchthon’s method"). 

11 See Pade 2020 (section: "Melanchthon and Thucydides 1"). 

12 Valla uses a-alliterations (agitate ... alicubi etc.) and epistrophes (uel ... uel ... uel) and 
Melanchthon c-alliterations (calliditate consilii, et crudelitate); both have a tricolon in the 
final part of the period. 
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Valla 1452 (Ms. BAV, Vat. lat. 1801) 
Agitati sunt itaque seditionibus status 
ciuitatum, et quicquid alicubi actum 
audiebatur, aliorum animos ad id postea 
superandum acuebat, uel rerum noui- 
tate, uel conatus solertia, uel ultionis 
insolentia, consuetis rerum uocabulis 
in excusationem inmutatis. 
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Melanchthon 1542 

Erant igitur plena seditionum omnia, 
et subinde posteriora facta cum sump- 
sissent exemplum a prioribus, tamen 
id longe superabant novitate, callidi- 
tate consilii, et crudelitate, et ars erat 
vocabula mutare, ut turpissima scelera 
iuris specie excusarentur.!3 


Apart from the syntactic differences, Melanchthon's rendering has one rather 
remarkable trait. In the first part of the passage (Erant - crudelitate, 83. 3), his 
text is slightly shorter that Valla's, whereas in the last part it is longer (83. 4). 
Vallas condensed "consuetis rerum uocabulis in excusationem inmutatis" is 
actually a fairly straightforward translation of Thucydides’ “xai mv eiwdulav 
dElwow TAV Övoudtwv Es Th Zoya dvtMakav tH Soccer (“words changed their 
ordinary meaning to justify acts”). Melanchthon, on the other hand, expanded 
the last part of the sentence into a kind of sententia, to make clear that what 
the warring parties used was “the art of changing words, so that the most awful 
crimes would be excused by the appearance of lawfulness.” 

The sententia — proverb or maxim — was a figure of thought that Melanchthon 
admired. As Peter Mack has shown, Melanchthon praised Hesiod's Works and 
Days for its numerous sententiae “which made known things which were 
naturally obscure and complicated," and he talked about Hesiod's ability to 
express grave matters in simple ways.!* Sententiae convey useful teaching in 
an attractive form and are easy to remember and reproduce, like “ars erat 
vocabula mutare, ut turpissima scelera iuris specie excusarentur.” They also tend 
to obscure the original historical context, which makes the lesson it contains 
more generally applicable: this was undoubtedly what Melanchthon intended. 


13 3.82. 3-4: “totaclalé te o0v Th TOV TéAEwV, xol TA Epvorepilovrd Tov núotet THY mpoyevo- 
LEVY TOAD énéqeps THY UTEPROAHY TOD xatvodaOat Tas Stavoiag TV c'éntyetprjoeov TEPITEXVN- 
cet Kal t&v TLWPLOY dronig. xal Thv elwOviav dElwow cv dvondrwv Es cà Epya dvTHMakav tů 
Soccer [“Revolution thus ran its course from city to city, and the places which it arrived 
at last, from having heard what had been done before carried to a still greater excess the 
refinement of their inventions, as manifested in the cunning of their enterprises and the 
atrocity of their reprisals. Words changed their ordinary meaning to justify acts"] (transla- 
tion based on that of Crawley in Thucydides ed. 1910; Italics are mine). 

14 Praefatio in Hesiodum (1541) in Melanchthon ed. 1852 = CR 18, col. 168: “de omnibus officiis 
tam honesta praecepta sunt, tam multae sententiae, quae ad abditas et abstrusas in natura 
res cognoscendas faciunt |...] Nullius autem philosophi commentarios Hesiodo praeferri 
velim, tanta est et gravitas in docendo et simplicitas." Translation from Mack 2002, 32. 
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4 Translations for Students: The Speeches 


Melanchthon did not himself publish further translations from Thucydides, 
but - as stated above - his son-in-law Caspar Peucer published a volume con- 
taining most of his translations from the History after his death.!5 The volume 
is dedicated to Georg Sigismund Seld (1516-1565), imperial vice-chancellor, 
who, according to Peucer’s prefatory letter, would be able to appreciate the 
political wisdom of the speeches, being himself a public figure. Peucer also 
explained how Melanchthon had worked on the translations: 


In the meanwhile, Isend you this collection of my father-in-law’s transla- 
tions made for teaching, as I remember I promised you then. When read- 
ing a slightly more difficult Greek author at school, it was his want to 
translate difficult passages into Latin, so that beginners of Greek would 
more quickly get a closer understanding of the over-all meaning. For 
the same reason he also translated other texts - some of which I have 
included - not as carefully as it should ideally be done, and without 
rendering the stylistic beauty of the Greek text, but so that the content 
became comprehensible and the author's image, drafted by an ordinary 
craftsman, better perceived. He never had sufficient time to study, so that 
he could have produced something worthy of himself in these and other 
translations, and I cannot swear that he never deviated from the mean- 
ing of the original. Even so I can confirm that I have never seen anything 
substantially better than his translations.!® 


Although, as Peucer says, they were never revised by Melanchthon, the trans- 
lations in the 1562 volume preserve the characteristics we observed in the 


15 Thucydides ed. 1562. 

16 Thucydides ed. 1562, sig. "2-3: "Interea ad te mitto has éxAoyac versionum ex scholis publi- 
cis soceri mei, quod recordor me tum promisisse. Solebat ille, cum autorem graecum paulo 
obscuriorem scholae interpretaretur, convertere, quae difficiliora erant, in latinum sermo- 
nem, ut perpetuam sententiam propius conspectam graecae linguae tyrones citius asse- 
querentur. Hoc consilio alia etiam, quorum quaedam adieci, ille vertit, non tam accurate, 
ut fieri debuit, neque ut orationis graecae ornamenta exprimeret, sed res ut intelligi et ut 
autoris imago ab artifice vulgari depicta melius agnosci posset. Etsi autem neque otium illi 
fuit concessum, quo ad has commentationes opus est, ut se dignum aliquid vel in his vel in 
aliis versionibus elaboraret, neque de hoc affirmare possum nunquam eum a sententia grae- 
corum aberrasse, hoc tamen dicere possum me nihil vidisse hactenus, quod his magnopere 
posset praeferri." 
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translation of the chapters on the civil war, published in the Dialecticae prae- 
ceptiones, especially the clarity of style.!? 

Peucer was not the only one to find Melanchthon’s translations useful: 
when, some years later, Vitus Winsemius, his close collaborator, published a 
complete Latin version of Thucydides, he included all the translations printed 
by Peucer, but apparently not from the print.!® We know that he had already 
begun his translation in 1561, and at that time he must have been working from 
a manuscript.!9 As we shall see in the following section, that manuscript may 
also have contained a commentary on Thucydides, probably taken down dur- 
ing Melanchthon's lectures. Winsemius had belonged to Melanchthon's circle 
for many years already: he began his studies at Wittenberg in 1523 and taught 
rhetoric from 1528, as well as Greek from 1541, in the Faculty of Philosophy of 
that university. 


5 In Melanchthon’s Classroom: The Hamburg Commentary 


Johannes Caselius (1533-1613), renowned professor of Greek and philosophy 
at the University of Rostock, studied at Wittenberg in the years 1551-1553, i.e., 
during the period in which the Hamburg commentary was collected. In his 
own prolegomena to a course on Thucydides, Caselius wrote that as a young 
man he had 


heard Philipp Melanchthon lecture on Thucydides and learned from his 
own mouth how he wanted us to appreciate him (ie. Thucydides). There 
was no doubt that he himself set great store on Thucydides, and we even 
have preserved remnants of some works in which he commented on the 
historian [...] Let us heed Melanchthon's advice: He always revered the 
ancients and particularly Thucydides.?9 


17 See Pade 2020 (section "Melanchthon and Thucydides 2"). 

18 Thucydides ed. 1569, sig. )(ii': “Retinui autem ac inserui his nostris interpretationem contio- 
num, quae quidem extabat, reverendi domini praeceptoris nostri Philippi Melanchthonis, 
idque me decere arbitratus sum, ne de me ipso arrogantius iudicare viderer. Quamvis 
necesse habui multa mutare, nonnulla etiam supplere, quae forte vel male excepta vel per- 
peram descripta et ob eam causam mutila erant, atque ita lectori quoque non exigua pars 
laboris adempta est.’ For Winsemius, see Bursian 1883, 178. 

19 Thucydides ed. 1561, sig. C2", from the dedicatory letter to Paolo Preetorio: “Quo vero con- 
silio hunc scriptorem ad usum scholae hac forma excudendum, in Latinam linguam trans- 
ferendum et Graecae linguae ac doctrinae studiosis proponendum statuerim, id paucis 
exponam." 

20 Caselius 1576, 28-30: “Interpretantem audivi Thucydidem adulescentulus Philippum 
Melanchthonem, neque non ex ipsius ore saepe audivi, quanti illum fieri a nobis vellet, ut 
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Before I proceed to discuss the Hamburg commentary, I shall briefly 
relate what Dieter Kaufmann-Biihler wrote about Melanchthon’s lectures on 
Theognis, the text of which was taken down and later published by a student. 
The lectures were held at Wittenberg in the academic year 1551-52; that is, 
they were roughly contemporary with the lectures recorded in the Hamburg 
commentary. They began in May 1551 and were taken over in January 1552 by 
Winsemius, who finished the course. In the lectures, Melanchthon discussed 
every passage from Theognis under the heading of a virtue or vice. According 
to Kaufmann-Biihler, Melanchthon’s comments were mostly ethical and never 
philological.?! My own analysis of the Hamburg commentary to a large extent 
echoes Kaufmann-Bühler’s observations. 


As stated above (introduction, p. 165), the Hamburg commentary contains 
notes taken down from Melanchthon’s lectures on Thucydides over a period of 
more than ten years, between 1542 and 1555, during the years Caselius studied 
at Wittenberg. There is nothing to connect Caselius with the Hamburg com- 
mentary, but he may well have been attending the same lectures as the anony- 
mous student whose notes also reflect Melanchthon’s enthusiasm. 

The commentary is preserved in a sixteenth-century miscellany (Ms. 
Hamburg, Staats- und Universitätsbibliothek, philol. 166).2? It contains notes 
from Melanchthon’s Prolegomena to a series of lectures on Thucydides and a 
commentary on Books 1-3, all written by the same hand but constituting two 
separate parts of the manuscript: the Prolegomena (dated “31 October 1553,” 
p. 1) are separated from the commentary proper by a paper leaf that is prob- 
ably contemporary with the latest portion of the notes;?? and the commen- 
tary, which begins on page 21 (with the dates “14 November 1542” on p. 147, at 
the end of the commentary on Book One, and “1555” on p. 369, at the end of 
the commentary on Book Three). On page 1, in the upper left-hand margin, 
we find the note “Ex ore Philippi Melanthonis excerpta e libro” (“excerpts from 


quanti ipse fecerit dubitari non possit, quin extant quaedam ipsius laborum in hoc historico 
explicando reliquiae [...] Utinam Melanchthonis consilio uteremur, qui semper veteres, et 
cum primis Thucydidem colebat.” 

21 . Kaufmann-Bühler 1956, 113-131. 

22 Kristeller 1983, 563a; for a more thorough description of the manuscript, see Pade 1996 
and 2003, 164—166. A digitized copy of the manuscript is now freely available on the site 
of the Staats- und Universitütsbibliothek, Hamburg: https://digitalisate.sub.uni-hamburg. 
de/de/nc/detail.html?tx_dlf%5Bid%5D=19980&tx_dlf%5Bpage%5D=1&cHash=78d69de 
8coegi7cigcicebea185ba4bbb. 

23 Piccard 1987, 18-19, no. 984, “Raubtiere,” produced in Germany in 1555. 
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the book, from the mouth of Philipp Melanchthon") and the first section of 
the text has the title “In prelectionem Thucydidis npoXeyöueva collecta ex ore 
D. Philippi Melanthonis" ("Introductory remarks to a lecture on Thucydides, 
taken down from the mouth of Master Philipp Melanchthon"). 

The entire Thucydides part has references to the page numbers of Joachim 
Camerarius's Greek text of Thucydides (Basle, 1540).?^ The text bears witness 
to the difficulties of taking notes from an oral lecture; the writing is hurried 
and often unclear, the Latin syntax is in many places less than elegant, and 
occasionally the writer slips into German (e.g., *Bellum Troianum est unge- 
farlich gewesen circiter tempora Davidis," “The Trojan war took place unge- 
farlich [approximately] at the time of David,’ p. 1). 

We have already seen how scholarly material was shared as a matter of fact 
in Melanchthon's circle: Winsemius reused Melanchthon's translations in his 
own (see above, section 4). Moreover, the introduction (prolegomena) in the 
Hamburg commentary shares many similarities with Winsemius's prolegomena 
to his 1569 translation, as well as with Melanchthon’s edition of the Chronicon 
Carionis, a work serving as a general basis for his lectures on history.?5 The 
commentary that accompanies Winsemius's 1569 translation also echoes the 
text of the Hamburg commentary. All this means that, although we cannot 
besure that the actual commentary in the Hamburg manuscript was originally 
taken down during lectures given by Melanchthon himself — his name is only 
mentioned on page 1 — we may safely assume that the material in it originated 
with his circle. In the following, I shall, therefore, discuss the commentary as 
‘Melanchthonian’ 

The text of the commentary is divided into sections, often with introduc- 
tory remarks for each section. The main part of the commentary consists of a 
paraphrase of the text, which is interrupted by explanatory notes; only rarely 
do they have the form of a lemma commentary, referring directly to the Greek. 
Occasionally, there are separate sections called “annotata” The paraphrase in 
many places strongly resembles Melanchthon’s translations that were reused 
by Winsemius, whereas the explanatory notes show how Thucydides’ text 
became a vehicle for reflections of many sorts. 

In the following, I shall discuss some passages from the very full commen- 
tary on Pericles’ funeral oration in Book Two of the Peloponnesian War (35-46, 


24 Camerarius also published a translation and commentary of the proem, two speeches, 
and the description of the plague: cp. Thucydides ed. 1565. See Pade 2003, 152-153 and 
168-169. 

25 Melanchthon ed. 1558. 
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pp. 178-193 in the manuscript, in the following H), comparing the text both to 
Melanchthon’s translation as printed by Peucer and to Winsemius’s commen- 
tary on his 1569 translation. 

The whole section has the title à AVDATIO FVNEBRIS Periclis” (“Pericles’ 
panegyric at the funeral"), and the commentary itself begins with a refer- 
ence to the other version of Pericles' oration that has come down to us from 
antiquity, namely the one that Socrates recites to Menexenus in Plato's dia- 
logue of the same name. In the dialogue, Socrates claims to have learned 
Pericles' oration from Aspasia, Pericles' famous female companion: "In Plato's 
Menexenus there is another political and philosophical [panegyric] and I think 
he wanted to offer another and better form than this one of Thucydides."26 
This note may be classified as a piece of Realkommentar, a contextualization of 
Thucydides' oration. 

The next note comments on the disposition of the oration and classifies 
Pericles’ rhetorical strategy: “The beginnings and the proem are constructed on 
the comparison of custom and censure. That is criticism of custom. It is clearly 
ampocddxytov, i.e., unexpected. They [the beginnings and the proem] move the 
mind." In Winsemius's commentary, we find the last part of the note repeated 
almost verbally: *&rxpoc8óxntov. Criticism of the custom of making a speech. 
And it is in fact a diminution,78 a Latin translation of the Greek rhetorical 
term pe(octc, used when something is given a name disproportionately lesser 
than its due. 

After these two short remarks, the long paraphrase of Pericles speech 
begins, of which I shall here just transcribe the beginning (2. 36. 1-2) as an 
example, giving Melanchthon's translation of the same passage in the right- 
hand column. The two texts are by no means identical, but there are enough 
verbal parallels to make it probable that the paraphrase was based on some 
version of Melanchthon's translation (in the left-hand column, the parts in 
roman type are alternative phrasing or explanatory notes). 


26 "Alia est apud Platonem in Menexeno [In Menexeno s.l.: a.c. valde] politica et philosoph- 
ica, & puto eum voluisse proponere aliam formam meliorem quam est haec Thucidydaea;" 
H p. 178. 

27  lbid.:"Exordia prohemiumque ducuntur uel ex comparatione moris vel reprehensione. Hec 
est reprehensio moris. Est plane dnpoodöxnrov. Illa movent animos." 

28 Thucydides ed. 1569, 102: “&npooðóxntov Reprehensio huius moris dicendi. Et est re ipsa 
extenuatio quedam." 
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Hamburg commentary, pp. 178-179 


Tr. Melanchthon, ed. Peucer? 


1. Multi qui solent hoc loco dicere laudant 
eum qui addidit morem dicendi per legem 
suam idest, qui instituit hunc morem 
(idest, multi laudarunt hunc morem hoc 
loco dicendi) quod honestum sit dicere 
hunc sermonem de his qui sepeliuntur 
caesi in bellis. 

2. Mihi uidetur satis esse et cum illi fuerint 
re boni etiam re fieri honorem. Sicut videtis 
qualia publice adparata sunt [note in 
mg.sin.: quales honores], et non venire in 
periculum tot virorum virtutem unius 
oratione, idest oratio de illis virtutibus, 
uno viro dicenti bene vel male. 

3. Difficile est accomodata dicere 
(beneuoli plus requirunt, maleuoli dicunt 
plus factum esse). Cum uix opinio veritatis 
possit obtineri, putat frigidius esse laudatos 
quam ipse uellet. 


4. Ignarus rerum gestarum si quid audit 
supra suam facultatem putat quedam 
redundare idque propter inuidiam (nam 

ita est invidia ut non possit ferre si quis 
antefertur nobis, quia omnes natura sumus 
superbi & quisquam uellit se summum et 
solum esse. Eurip(ides): "Magnum onus 
est nimium laudari" [Or. 1162] — Sequitur 
sententia — Eo usque tolerantur laudationes 
quoad aliquis existimat se quoque pervenire 
quc audiuit; excellenti ipsos invidentes et 
non credunt). 


Multi, qui hoc loco dixerunt, laudant 
hunc morem, quod lex iubet addi 


orationem funeri. 


Mihi vero satis videretur, virorum praes- 
tantium factis honorem facto declarare, 
videlicet ipsius publici funeris ritu, nec 
propter unius viri orationem adducere 
in periculum multorum virtutes, ut de iis 
ita iudicent alii, sicut eas orator seu bene 
seu male commemorat. 

Difficile est enim convenienter dicere 

ea de re, de qua orator vix impetrare 
potest, ut sibi credatur. Nam quibus res 
notae sunt, et qui bene volunt mortuis, 
existimant orationem non esse parem 
magnitudini rerum gestarum. 

Alii ignari iudicant laudes esse immodi- 
cas, quia invident excellenti virtuti. 
Laudes enim eo usque tolerabiles sunt, 
donec ea dicuntur, quae auditores se 
quoque facere posse arbitrantur; si 
maiora dicuntur, invident, non credunt. 


a I quote Melanchthon's translation from the reprint in Melanchthon ed. 1851 = CR 17, 


cols. 1021-1112. 
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In 1, H's paraphrase is actually closer to the Greek than Melanchthon's 
translation: Melanchthon says that people praised the custom - of making the 
panegyric — and not the man who passed the law, as H and Thucydides both 
have it. H goes on to say roughly the same thing in a different way: “that is the 
one who introduced this custom (that is, there are many who have praised the 
custom of speaking in this place), because it is honorable to give this speech 
about those who get buried, having been killed in wars.’ It is interesting that, at 
the end, H moves from explanatory paraphrase to moral comment: those who 
fall in wars are entitled to praise. It is an observation of a more general nature, 
almost a sententia. 

In 2., we see how the paraphrase renders the gist of Thucydides’ meaning in 
the simplest way possible and, so to speak, distills the essence of the argument: 
“Because they were good in deeds, I think it is sufficient to acknowledge that 
in deeds.” There are a couple of explanatory additions, such as “which honors” 
to “what has been prepared at the people’s cost.’ In 3., accomodata (‘fitting’) is 
explained by “the benevolent want more, the malevolent think it is too much,” 
an observation on human character. 

H’s interest in human character is also evident in 4., where invidia (‘envy’) is 
followed by a fairly long note: “for such is envy that it cannot bear that some- 
one else is preferred to us, for by nature we are all haughty, and everybody 
would wish to be the one and only. Euripides: ‘It is a great burden to be praised 
too highly"" The note is of interest for several reasons. The expression summus 
et solus is often used of God, and one could argue that the use of it here implies 
that the person lecturing on the funeral oration was well acquainted with theo- 
logical language.?9 

The quotation from Euripides Orestes points even more directly to 
Melanchthon: his love for the Greek playwright is well attested, since he trans- 
lated eighteen of Euripides’ tragedies into Latin and often lectured on them.?9 
He seems to have admired the Orestes especially, as we read in an undated 
letter to studiosis, the learned ones: "God willing, I shall translate this play. As 
Socrates listened to it with the greatest admiration, I would like you to have 
it in your hands, for surely we are more in need of good counsellors than he 
was."?! Melanchthon's translation of the verse quoted in H is slightly different 
from the one in the commentary but still recognizable: "Etiam hoc est molestum, 


29 See, for instance, Aug. Trin. 9. 1. 1: "Trinitatem certe quaerimus, non quamlibet, sed illam 
Trinitatem quae Deus est, verusque ac summus et solus Deus." 

30 M Hartfelder 1889, 364-365. 

31 Melanchthon ed. 1842 = CR 10, col. go: “Hanc fabulam Euripidis (scil. Orestem) Deo dante 
interpretabor, quam cum Socrates summa cum admiratione audiverit, velim eam vos quo- 
que in manibus habere quod certe magis egemus bonis monitoribus quam ille? 
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nimium laudari."? In H the quote functions as a sententia, the figure of thought 
that was so admired by Melanchthon. 

The paraphrase of the speech continues for another 14 pages, more or less 
closely modeled on Melanchthon's translation, with comments interspersed, 
as we have seen in the first chapters. I shall here just discuss a few of these 
comments that are more interesting and reveal to us what sort of lessons were 
imparted to students in Wittenberg when studying a Greek author. 

In one note, the freedom of the Athenian polis is admired — “It is a great 
deed to have handed down a free country to those after you,”33 — and a num- 
ber of notes comment on forms of government, which are of course central 
themes of the speech. In the beginning of his description of the Athenian con- 
stitution, Pericles remarks that it is not modeled on those of their neighbors. 
Here H explains that "things are governed differently in both oligarchies and 
kingdoms"?^ and adds in a marginal note that “we have another and differ- 
ent form of government,”? thus bringing in the perspective of contemporary 
Germany. In his 1569 translation, Winsemius noted to 37. 1 “[t]hat this is not 
free in an oligarchy” (see below and n. 36).36 

In the crucial passage that follows, in which Pericles defines democracy, 
there are some remarkable differences between the wording of Melanchthon's 
printed translation and H. To facilitate comparison, in the following, I have 
first printed Crawley's 1910 translation of the passages I want to discuss, then 
Melanchthon’s translation, and in the right column the relevant passage of the 
Hamburg commentary: 


Tr. Crawley, Thucydidesig10 Melanchthon Hamburg commentary 
Its administration favors ac nomen quidem _ etvocatur libertas 

the many instead of the est popularis status, propterea quod non 
few; this is why it is called quia multi aequo habitamus ita ut pauci 
a democracy (37.1). iure consociati sunt. teneant rempublicam, 


sed plures regant. 


32 Melanchthon ed. 1851 = CR 17, col. 376. 

33  Hp.179- 36.1: “magna res est tradidisse patriam liberam posteribus.’ 

34  Hp.180- 37.1: “alice oligarchiis alice regnis reguntur." 

35 Ibid.: “alia nobis forma est et diuersa." 

36 Thucydides ed. 1569, 121: "Nota, hoc in statu Oligarchico liberum non est.” 
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Where Melanchthon translates “democracy” with popularis status — one 
of the standard Latin renderings of the term, deriving from the scholas- 
tic commentaries on Aristotle and used also by Valla in his translation of 
Thucydides,?” — H opts for, to my knowledge, an unprecedented solution, 
namely, libertas (‘freedom’). 

In the following sentence, one has the impression that an explanatory note 
has been printed with Melanchthon’s translation, whereas H’s rendering is 
very concise: 


If we look to the laws, Et quamquam privatim cives — /Equalitas adest 


they afford equal dissimiles sunt, alii divites, alii secundum leges 
justice to all in their pauperes, tamen aequalitas omnibus quamquam 
private differences. legibus constituta est, ut liberi priuate persone sunt 


et adversus iniuriam aequali- | dissimiles. 
ter tuti sint omnes. 


Melanchthon's translation explains wherein the social differences men- 
tioned by Pericles consist, namely, that some are rich and some are poor. It 
also expands on the notion of 'equal justice; which means that everybody 
is free and equally safe against injustice. H only comments on the notion of 
cequalitas in a parenthesis after the translation: "But they are equal by law. The 
term 'equality' is beloved by the people. We want to be treated fairly, although 
we ourselves are not distinguished. Equality is ordered by law, although the 
social classes differ privately; although people are not alike privately, the law 
is nonetheless for all”? As we have seen before, H's comment contains a gen- 
eral observation on human nature: “we want to be treated fairly, even if we 
ourselves are not distinguished.” The Latin phrasing, “volumus nobis prestari 
cquum etsi ipsi non prestamus,’ with its striking use of the verb praesto in two 
different meanings, again has the ring of a sententia. 


37 See Pade 2017. 

38 Hp.180-37.1:“tamen sunt legibus equales. Nomen equalitatis gratum est popolo. Volumus 
nobis prestari equum etsi ipsi non prestamus. /Equalitas est legittima etsi diversi sunt 
ordines priuatim, quamquam privatim homines sint dissimiles, tamen commune ius.’ 
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[If] to social standing, Pro dignitate vero, pro dignitate ut quisque 
advancement in public — utquisqueprobatus in aliqua re clarus est 

life falls to reputation for est, ita ad honores antefertur in dignitatibus 
capacity, class consider- admittitur, non ex & honoribus, non ex una 
ations not being allowed certa familia, sed parte ciuium, non ex una 


to interfere with merit; propter virtutem, nec familia (ut in regno magis 
nor again does poverty propter paupertatem quam a virtute) neque cur- 
bar the way, ifa manis ^ arceturab honoribus, sus propter paupertatem 


able to serve the state, si reipublicae prodesse prohibitur, propter obscu- 
he is not hindered by potest. ritatem, si tantum potest 

the obscurity of his benefacere civitati idest, si 
condition. est praeditus uirtute, tum 


propter paupertatem non 
tamen manet obscurus. 


In this passage, both Latin renderings of Thucydides’ &nò pépous (consider- 
ations of rank or family, class considerations) are interesting. Melanchthon 
simply equals class with family, whereas H mentions both family and a specific 
section of the citizenry, explaining that, in kingdoms, people are promoted 
because of the family rather than for their merits. A marginal note also empha- 
sizes that the Athenians were elected not because of the nobility of their 
families but because of their own merits.39 The concept of meritocracy clearly 
interested H vividly, for, at the end of the passage, he adds: “that is, if a man 
has personal merit, then he will not remain insignificant because of poverty.’ 
Pericles continues to state that “[t]he freedom which we enjoy in our gov- 
ernment extends also to our ordinary life. There, far from exercising a jealous 
surveillance over each other ...? The Greek expressions for public life (rtpös 
16 xotyÓv noùTtevopev) and its opposite (tà nab’ ńuépav exitydeduata, ‘every- 
day life, ‘everyday habits’) are explained rather than translated directly by 
Melanchthon: “Everybody can freely participate in public life and express his 
opinion and everybody’s private life is safe against mistrust.”*! H's paraphrase 
is an expansion of Melanchthon's translation: “We conduct the business of our 
community freely, we conduct all that has to do with the state freely, that is, 
we pronounce justice and express our opinion freely [...]. Moderation! And 


39  lbid.:"non ex nobilitate familiarum sed ex virtute leguntur" 

40 37.2: “EAevepwe ÕÈ TA TE mpóc TO KOLVOV TTOALTEÜOMEV Kal ÈÇ THY TPOS KMNADUG THY xo NLEPOL 
emiTndevpatwv Uroplay où [...] Exovres.” 

41 Melanchthon ed. 1851 = CR 17, col. 1047: "Liberum est igitur cuivis ad rempublicam accedere, 
et sententias dicere, et privata cuique vita adversus suspiciones tuta est.’ 
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we coexist freely with regard to mistrust in private matters among ourselves.” 
So, freedom in public life means that courts are independent and that citi- 
zens may express opinions without constraints. One is immediately reminded 
of H’s note to Ch. 37. 1: “we have another and different form of government” 
(see above, my discussion on p. 176), but it may be anachronistic to think that 
H laments the differences between a free democracy and public life in 
sixteenth-century Saxony, as we shall see in the following. 

H’s paraphrase is interrupted in the middle by a longish note on “dicimus 
sententias libere” (“we express our opinion freely”): “So it ought to be in the 
church, but in the papist church there is really a very strong tyranny, as in 
the Ottoman tyranny ‘there is nothing more fruitless than meddlesomeness’ 
(cp. Athenaeus, Deipn. 13.19). It seems that H contrasts the idealized descrip- 
tion of public life in fifth-century Athens not so much with public life in the 
Duchy of Saxony, as with conditions in the Catholic Church. It is described as 
a tyranny and, in turn, compared to the Ottoman state, at the time the great- 
est threat to Europe and, according to H, a state where it was fruitless to try 
to participate in public life. The Greek sententia is a quote from The Sophists 
at Dinner by the third-century CE Greco-Egyptian author Athenaeus, but H 
has exchanged Athenaeus’s noAuuadnnoodvn (‘curiosity’) with moAumpaypo- 
abvy (‘officiousness, ‘meddlesomeness’) to stress that it would be to no avail to 
expect community participation in the Ottoman lands.* I believe that, when 
H here criticizes the tyranny of the Catholic Church and the Ottoman lands 
where they did not “conduct the business of their community freely,” the con- 
temporary community he has in mind, and where things are different, is the 
Protestant community; there, according to Luther, all who were baptized were 
priests with the right to participate in church service, and everybody took Holy 
Communion; it was not the priest who did this on behalf of the congregation. 
The Protestant community was the true respublica Christiana, in which the 
whole community participated. 


42 Hpp.180-181- 37.2: “Libere agimus communia, libere agimus quod attinet ad Rempublicam 
.i. exercemus iuditia, dicimus sententias libere (sic debebat esse in ecclesia, sed in ecclesia 
papistea est reuera fortiss(ima) tyrannis ut in Turcica tyrannide tig noAunpayuocüvng obdev 
xevewtepov dO [sic]). Nihil nimis. Et libere una versamur quod ad suspitionem attinet pri- 
vatarum rerum inter nos." 

43 X Wecan be sure that this quote is indeed from Athenaeus because in this place he quotes 
the poet Timo, who, according to Ls/, is the only writer to use the comparative xevewtepov 
(fr. 65 W). 
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6 Melanchthon and Thucydides: Some Conclusions 


Melanchthon’s published works on Thucydides, the Greek edition of Diodotus’s 
speech, the translation of the chapters on the civil war in his Dialecticae prae- 
ceptiones, and the translations published by Peucer after his death are never 
overtly moralizing or political; they were all printed without any kind of para- 
texts from the hand of Melanchthon himself, which could have told us how 
he read and wanted his readers to perceive Thucydides. What I have written 
in this essay about them is all inferred from context, paratexts, and analysis 
of Melanchthon’s translation method. The Hamburg commentary is a differ- 
ent matter. The paraphrase itself, which takes up most of the long text, often 
reveals an interest in specific aspects of Thucydides’ narrative, and the inter- 
spersed comments rarely dwell on historical context or philological questions; 
instead, they are full of sententiae on human nature and the human condition 
and draw parallels to the contemporary political situation, as we saw in the 
remark on the lack of free public participation in the Catholic Church and in 
the Ottoman Empire. 

This characteristic of the Hamburg commentary tallies very well with 
Melanchthon’s private reading of Thucydides. As I have recently shown else- 
where, all through his life, Melanchthon would quote Thucydides regularly 
in his private letters, using phrases and concepts from the Greek historian to 
emphasize specific points and analyze contemporary events.** Melanchthon 
clearly considered the teachings of Thucydides all too relevant for his own tur- 
bulent times. 

One phrase from Thucydides Melanchthon found particularly useful was 
“oyua modttixov tod Adyou” (8. 89. 3: “a political way of speaking"). He used 
it, for example, when he complained about the insincerity of the arguments 
advanced by the Catholic party at the Diet of Regensburg: they were just politi- 
cal propaganda, a respectable cover for crooked plans.*? 

The chapters Melanchthon translated from Thucydides’ description of the 
civil war (see above: Thucydides, Teacher of Dialectics) can be seen as an analy- 
sis of the oyua moAttimov tod Adyou that would help readers to see through 
political propaganda. Melanchthon often resorted to Thucydides’ descrip- 
tion in his analyses of contemporary events, which he, so to speak, examined 


44 Pade 2020, the section "Thucydides magister vitae". 

45 Melanchthon, Ep. 2333 (1541), to Martin Luther: "Postremo, secuturas esse magnas in nos- 
tris Ecclesiis discordias. Illa vero promissa de aureo seculo, et de reformatione, non magni 
faciebant: quod viderentur esse, ut inquit Thucydides oyua noAıtıxöv toô Aóyov." For other 
examples, see Pade 2020 (section "Thucydides magister vitae)". 
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through the prism of Thucydidean sententiae. We have an example of this in 
a letter of 1530, written during the Diet of Augsburg, to his friend and student 
Joachim Camerarius. Melanchthon, known for his moderation but aware of 
how difficult or downright dangerous it was to be moderate in a time of civil 
strife, complained that he was under attack by both parties: 


Some of the legates were incredibly angry with me because they thought 
I would reintroduce the rule of the bishops. In a most unfriendly way, 
Sacranus took me to task about this, using words of a quite unheard-of 
harshness. So, as Thucydides writes, those in the middle are killed by 
both sides.*6 


The Hamburg commentary gives us fascinating insight into the way Greek 
authors were taught in Melanchthon's Wittenberg. In addition to securing that 
students got “a closer understanding of the over-all meaning” (see above, sec- 
tion 4), annotations were to a large degree directed against the ethical lessons 
to be drawn from the text and how it would help the student understand the 
contemporary world. Melanchthon’s letters give us many examples of how this 
could work in practice. 


46 Melanchthon, Ep. 874 (1530): “Quidam legati mirifice mihi succensent, quod videor res- 
tituere Episcoporum regnum. Sacranus neutiquam amanter ea de re expostulavit mecum, 
nova quadam et inusitata usus verborum acerbitate, sic est ut scribit Thucydides, xà £v péow 
&upwteowSev xtetvovtat.” "Sacranus" is the Polish Catholic theologian Johannes Sacranus. 
The quote from Thucydides is from the description of the civil war in Corcyra (3. 82. 8) “tà 
SE uéco TOV noA tcv ÙT’ AUPOTEpwv Ñ Sti od Euvnywvilovro 1] Pldvw tod nepietvar BteqpOselpovro" 
For Melanchthon's position and the many attacks on him during the Diet, see Scheible 
2016, 128-140. 


CHAPTER 9 


The Making and Remaking of Philipp 
Melanchthon’s Greek Grammar 


Federica Ciccolella 


Francisco Mauro, 
magistro optimo 
atque amatissimo 


In 1919, the American historian Preserved Smith published some documents 
concerning the Protestant Reformation from Frederic A. Dreer’s letter collec- 
tion, housed in the Pennsylvania Historical Society.! In the comment follow- 
ing the text and an English translation of a letter by Melanchthon to Johannes 
Petreius, dated 31 January 1555 (no. 7), Smith observed that the Plimpton 
library in New York owned “several books with notes in Melanchthon’s 
hand”? One of these books is a copy of Melanchthon’s Institutiones Graecae 
grammaticae, published in Hagenau in 1518. Smith stated that the volume 
contained Melanchthon’s corrections in preparation for the second edition of 
his grammar? 

Several objections can be raised to Smith's assumption. The first and most 
important is based on the notes' script. Melanchthon was an enthusiastic book 


1 See Smith 1919a and 1919b. On Preserved Smith (1880-1941) and his work, see Gilbert 1951. 

2 Smith 1919a, 215-216. Johannes Petreius (not to be confused with the homonymous Nurem- 
berg printer) was a pastor at Willansdorf (1553) and later at Zwickau: see Smith 19192, 215. 

3 Smith 1919a, 216-217. See also Plimpton 1934, 264-265. The book collection of George Arthur 
Plimpton (1855-1936) is presently housed at the Rare Book and Manuscript Library of 
Columbia University in the City of New York. Melanchthon's grammar is signed Plimpton 480 
1518 M48. The other books are a 1517 Aldine edition of Homer, which Melanchthon gave to 
Luther in 1519 (see Calis and Wisser 2014, 69-72; and Ciccolella 2020a, 174-175); an undated 
Aldine edition of the Iliad, containing evidence for use in the classroom; and a 1554 copy of 
Proclus’s paraphrasis of Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos with Melanchthon’s preface, apparently signed 
by Melanchthon himself on the frontispiece and dedicated by another hand “doctissimo viro 
Georgio Scellar? 
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annotator and his handwriting is well known.* However, even if we consider 
that significant variations in handwriting may occur because of time, occa- 
sion, material, ink, etc., it is unlikely that Melanchthon wrote the notes on 
the Plimpton grammar. Indeed, as Grafton ironically remarked, assigning any 
book annotated by a German to Melanchthon was common practice in the late 
nineteenth century and beyond.5 

A second element contradicts Smith's theory: the Plimpton notes do not 
correspond to the changes that Melanchthon made to the second edition of 
his grammar. Rather, the anonymous annotator commented and expanded on 
the text, using a later edition of the same grammar, as well as other Greek and 
Latin grammatical and literary texts, probably in order to make the grammar 
more suitable for either his teaching or his (self-?)study of Greek. 

This paper contributes to the history of Melanchthon's Greek grammar by, 
firstly, setting it within the context of the study of Greek in northern Europe in 
the early sixteenth century; secondly, examining the changes the author intro- 
duced in the second edition, which constituted the basis for all the subsequent 
ones; and thirdly, offering an overview of the Plimpton notes, which document 
the way Melanchthon's text was used to learn Greek in a German-speaking 
environment between the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries. 


1 Before Melanchthon: Greek Grammar in Early-Sixteenth-Century 
Germany 


In 1518, when the first edition of Melanchthon's grammar appeared, several 
Greek grammars were circulating in Germany: in addition to the works by 
ancient and Byzantine grammarians and the grammars for Westerners by 
Manuel Chrysoloras, Theodore Gaza, and Constantine Lascaris, other tools for 
the teaching of Greek created in Italy during the fifteenth century had crossed 
the Alps. In northern Europe, interest in the study of Greek soared during the 
first half of the sixteenth century, thanks to the spread of humanism and the 


4 According to Melanchthon's biographer and friend Joachim Camerarius (Kammermeister) 
the Elder (1500-1574), Melanchthon used to write in his books the useful and most remark- 
able passages (“utiles et praeclarae sententiae") he found when reading the works of the 
ancients; occasionally ("nonnullis in locis"), he would equip them with his own observations 
("explicationes quaedam": Camerarius ed. 1655, 16). Sotheby (1839) provides reproductions 
of many samples of Melanchthon's handwriting taken from notes in his books, letters, and 
other written documents. 

5 Grafton 1997, 143. 
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Reformers’ claim for a return ad fontes.9 The increasing demand for Greek 
textbooks stimulated the creation of new tools that could suit the needs of 
German students. 

The first Greek grammar printed in Germany was published in Erfurt in 1501 
and is attributed to Nikolaus Marschalk;’ it is an introduction to Greek, appar- 
ently based on the first part of the so-called Aldine Appendix.® In 1512, a more 
extensive Greek grammar was published in Tübingen; its author was Georg Sim- 
ler, Melanchthon’s teacher at Pforzheim and Tübingen. This grammar, entitled 
Isagogicum sive introductorium in literas Graecas, occupied the last 48 pages of 
a volume containing Simler’s Latin grammar, the Aldine Appendix’s treatment 
of the Greek letters, diphthongs, and abbreviations, as well as the Compendium 
of Chrysoloras's Erotemata attributed to Guarino Guarini with Simler's Latin 
translation printed on the front pages; the ‘Greek section’ of the volume is 
dedicated to Johann Reuchlin.? A letter by Johannes Hiltebrant printed at the 
beginning of the volume clarifies that the /sagogicon was intended to com- 
plement Guarino's Compendium, making up for its omissions and providing 


6 See in particular Ben-Tov’s 2009 excellent study. 

7 See Pohlke 1997, 46; and Botley 2010, 123-124 (no. 24). Botley (2010, 31-33 and 33-34) also 
mentions the Greek grammars written by Johann Reuchlin (1455-1522) between 1479 and 
1481 and Conrad Celtis (1459-1508) in 1491, which, however, remained unpublished. On 
Reuchlin’s study of Greek, see Förstel 1999; on Celtis’s grammar, see Gastgeber’s essay in this 
volume, pp. 118-123. Marschalk's grammar, entitled Eicaywy) npòç tv ypauuatwv EMyVIKdV 
(sic). Elementale introductorium in ideoma (sic) grecanicum, etc., was printed by Wolfgang 
Schenck (“Lupambulus owoxoog,” sic) and is an interesting document of the beginning of 
Greek printing in Germany (see Botley 2010, 73). Nikolaus Marschalk (ca. 1470-1535), also 
known as Nicolaus Marescalcus or Marscalcus and “Thurius” (= Thuringus), taught Greek 
in Erfurt before moving to Wittenberg and then to Rostock. He also published other works 
related to his teaching of Greek: the Orthographia (Erfurt, 1501) and an anthology of Greek 
and Latin poets entitled Enchiridion poetarum clarissimorum (Erfurt, 1502). See Grossmann 
1970, 53-56; and Grimm 1990. 

8 The Aldine Appendix was a collection of short texts for students, which Aldus Manutius 
added to his 1495 edition of Constantine Lascaris’s grammar and, thereafter, to all the Greek 
grammars he printed, intending to provide a useful tool to those “who wish to learn Greek and 
acquire an excellent knowledge of Latin" (“qui Graecas litteras discere concupiscunt optimeque 
scire Latine": Manutius ed. 2016, 4, translation by Nigel G. Wilson, 5). After a short treatment 
of the Greek letters, diphthongs, and abbreviations to be found in Aldine Greek editions, 
the Appendix included some Greek texts with a Latin translation: the Lord's Prayer, Hail 
Mary, Hail Holy Queen, the Creed, the beginning of the Gospel of John, Pseudo-Pythagoras's 
Carmina aurea, and Pseudo-Phocylides' Sententiae. The Appendix, either attached to other 
grammars or circulating independently, was widely used for the study of Greek in France and 
Germany. See Ciccolella 2008, 127; and Botley 2010, 74. 

9 Simler ed. 1512; see Fórstel 1997, 36; and Botley 2010, 40-42 and 128-129 no. 41. Georg Simler 
or Symler (ca. 1477-ca. 1536), a humanist and a jurist, taught in Pforzheim and, from 1510, in 
Tübingen; see Guenther 1987 and Pohlke 1997, 41. 
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information and explanations that might help students gain better understand- 
ing of Greek grammar.? Although the Compendium consistently remained 
Simler's benchmark, he followed mainly Theodore Gaza, using Constantine 
Lascaris, Priscian, and other grammarians, including the most recent works 
printed by Aldus Manutius's press. A preoccupation with his readers and con- 
tinuous references to Latin appear to be the main features of Simler's grammar, 
which exerted great influence on the grammar of his pupil Melanchthon." 

In the six years between the publication of Simler's grammar and the 
appearance of the first edition of Melanchthon's Institutiones, other tools for 
the teaching of Greek were created north of the Alps. These tools included 
Latin translations of Greek grammatical texts, tables, and original grammars. 
Since the grammars written by the fifteenth-century Byzantine émigrés were 
entirely in Greek, Latin translations were deemed necessary to make their con- 
tents more easily accessible to both pupils and teachers; efforts concentrated 
particularly on Theodore Gaza's Introduction to Grammar (Eioayayy ypoupati- 
xijc), in four books, which was considered the most complete and, at the same 
time, the most challenging of these manuals.?? In July 1516, Erasmus published 
in Louvain his Latin translation of the first book.? Erasmus's translation of 


10 Simler ed. 1512, fol. A [iiii"]: “[...] Graeca erudimenta ex Chrysolorae libello maiusculo per 
Guarinum collecta Latinis coniunxit, cum translatione Latina [...], adiuncto circa libelli 
finem isagogico, in quo brevissime docet de Graecorum declinationibus et formatione tem- 
porum, de adverbiis item et coniunctionibus in opusculo Chrysolorae omissis" Johannes 
Hiltebrant (ca. 1480—ca. 1515), a humanist of Reuchlin's circle, taught at the school of 
Pforzheim and, from 151, worked as a corrector for Thomas Anshelm’s press in Tübingen; 
see Mertens 1972. 

11 See Pohlke 1997, 48-50; and Botley 2010, 41-42. 

12 On Latin translations of Greek grammars during the Renaissance, see Ciccolella 2018. 
Chrysoloras’s Erotemata circulated widely in a short version (Compendium) attributed 
to Guarino Guarini and equipped with a Latin translation: see Rollo 2012, 145-215. The 
Summary of the Eight Parts of Speech (‘Exitouy «àv dxtw toô Adyou uep@v) by Constantine 
Lascaris (1434-1501) was published in Greek in Milan in 1476; a Latin translation by 
Giovanni Crastone was added four years later. On Lascaris’s grammar, see Nuti 2014, 
100-129. The Elcaywyyn ypauuarıxjs by Theodore Gaza (ca. 1410-1475), first published 
in Venice by Aldus Manutius in 1495, eventually surpassed the other grammars as the 
favorite text for learning and teaching Greek and was reprinted many times in northern 
Europe. On structure and contents of Gaza’s grammar, see Nuti 2014, 94-100; for an over- 
view of its fate in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, see Botley 2010, u—12 and 17-25. 

13 See Botley 2010, 137 no. 77. In November 1516, the Basle printer Johannes Frobenius 
(Johann Froben, ca. 1460-1527) reprinted Erasmus’s translation and equipped it with 
Greek-Latin dialogues (colloquia) for the practice of Greek (Botley 2010, 138 no. 79). In 
his prefatory letter to the humanist and physician Johannes Caesarius (ca. 1468-1550: see 
Botley 2010, 22), Erasmus praised the brevity (compendium), orderliness (ordo), and sim- 
plicity (simplicitas) of Gaza's treatment of the principles of Greek grammar; nevertheless, 
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the second book appeared in early 1518,4 after the publication of Richard 
Croke's translation of the fourth book in Leipzig in 1516.5 In April of the same 
year, Croke published his Tabulae in Leipzig:!® he was following the example 
of his teacher Girolamo Aleandro, who had developed tables to complement 
his teaching of Gaza's first book.!” Croke's sources were Aleandro, Gaza, and 
Urbanus Bolzanius.!® 

Othmar Nachtgall’s grammar, entitled Progymnasmata Graecanicae litera- 
turae, was published in Strasbourg by Johann Knoblouch in 1517. In the dedi- 
catory letter to the Alsatian humanist Hieronymus Gebuilerius, Nachtgall 
specified that his grammar was intended to supplement the manuals - partic- 
ularly Chrysoloras's Erotemata — used at that time in Strasbourg for the teach- 
ing of Greek. The volume contains only eighteen leaves; after the material of 
the first part of the Aldine Appendix (letters, diphthongs, and abbreviations), 
Nachtgall dealt briefly with prosody, accents, and the eight parts of speech 


he deemed it necessary to add some notes that might make the text easier (“annotatiun- 
culis additis nonnihil lucis addidimus, ut iam quam minimo negocio percipi possit"), and to 
remove several mistakes from the text (“mendas ... sustulimus"). On Erasmus's high opin- 
ion of Gaza, see Schmitt 1985 and Botley 2010, 21. 

14 See Botley 2010, 23 and 140, no. go. Immediately afterwards, Frobenius collected in one 
volume the first two books in Erasmus's translation and the Greek-Latin colloquia (see 
above, n. 13); on this edition, see Botley 2010, 141 no. 93. 

15 Botley 2010, 136 no. 68; on Croke's translation and its reception among contemporaries, see 
ibid., 22-24. After learning Greek in London, Oxford, and Paris with Girolamo Aleandro 
and Erasmus, the Englishman Richard Croke (ca. 1489-1558) taught at Louvain, Cologne, 
and Leipzig from 1515 to 1519, when he was called to teach at Cambridge. On Croke’s life 
and works, see Gunderson and Bietenholz 1985; and Woolfson 2008. 

16 Botley 2010, 22 and 137 no. 75. The title (M. R. Croci, Londoniensis, Tabulae, Graecas literas 
compendio discere cupientibus sane quam utiles [...]) indicates the author's intention to 
provide students with an effective summary of Greek grammar. See also Cattaneo's essay 
in this volume, p. 44. 

17 Girolamo Aleandro (1480-1582) studied in Padua and Venice, where he came into contact 
with Erasmus, Aldus Manutius, and his circle. In 1508, he moved to Paris, where he taught 
until 1513 (see Cattaneo's essay in this volume, pp. 43-44). After the first edition, pub- 
lished in Paris by Gilles de Gourmont probably in 1513, Aleandro’s tables, which consisted 
of only four leaves, were reprinted many times in northern Europe and usually attached 
to Gaza's grammar. See Alberigo 1960, Lowry 1985, and Botley 2010, 10-11, 20-21, 74, and 131 
no. 49. 

18  Croke’s sources are mentioned in the title of the 1516 edition (on which see above, n. 
16). He used Aleandro for the pronunciation of Greek, a topic omitted from Gaza's gram- 
mar; Gaza for the syntax of adverbs (Book 4); and Bolzanius for the defective verbs. The 
Institutiones Graecae grammaticae by Urbanus Bolzanius (Urbano Dalle Fosse, 1442- 
1524), published in Venice in 1497-98 by Aldus Manutius, circulated widely in Europe in 
its second revised edition (Urbanus ed. 1512), in two books; see Rollo 2001 and Botley 2010, 
36—40, 123 no. 20, and 129 no. 45. 
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in the traditional order and mainly through charts? A second indepen- 
dent grammar was Joannes Oecolampadius’s Dragmata Graecae literaturae. 
Although published in Basle after Melanchthon's grammar, in September 1518, 
it was probably composed much earlier, since Melanchthon commended it 
in the preface to his grammar.?? Oecolampadius’s grammar consists of three 
parts. The first includes letters, orthography, and prosody ("lectio") and is 
mostly based on Lascaris; the second consists of morphology ("inflectiones 
partium orationis”), where Chrysoloras and Gaza were used; and the third is 
devoted to syntax ("syntaxis").?! Oecolampadius's “rather slender little book" 
(“angustior libellus”), as he defined it in his preface, was criticized for the com- 
pressed exposition of the material; however, the insertion of a chapter on syn- 
tax, an uncommon feature in Renaissance Greek grammars, demonstrates the 
author’s ‘holistic’ view of Greek grammar. 

Oecolampadius’s grammar shows that, in the second decade of the early 
sixteenth century, the production of Greek grammars as commentaries on 
pre-existing grammatical texts had given way to independent works that were 
more complete and more oriented to the tastes and demands of contemporary 
students. This new approach, along with the spread of the use of Gaza’s gram- 
mar, also stimulated significant revisions of earlier grammars.?? 


19 See Botley 2010, 42-44 and 139 no. 83. Othmar Nachtgall or Othmarus Luscinius (1480- 
1537) was a humanist, jurist, theologian, and musician. After learning Greek in Paris from 
Aleandro, he returned to his native Strasbourg, where he promoted the study of Greek 
language and literature; see Albus and Schwingenstein 1987. On Hieronymus Gebuilerius 
(Gebweiler or Gebwiler, ca. 1473-1545), see Chrisman 1986. In the foreword “to the reader,’ 
Nachtgall claimed that he composed his grammar in very few days (“paucissimis ... 
diebus") and expressed his confidence that, although others had dealt with the same 
matter more extensively, students might benefit from his systematic exposition of Greek 
grammar. 

20 See Botley 2010, 44-45 and 142 no. 96. On the German humanist and Reformer Joannes 
Oecolampadius (Johann Huszgen, 1482-1531) and his relationship to Melanchthon, see 
Fisher 2015. 

21 Oecolampadius ed. 1518, fol. B 1". On the sources, see Botley 2010, 45. 

22 For example, Croke's Introductiones in rudimenta Graeca, published at Cologne in 1520 
(Botley 2010, 143 no. 108), offers both charts and a treatment of the inflected parts of 
speech containing definitions and rules. In 1521, a second enlarged edition of Nachtgall's 
Progymnasmata was issued by the same printer (Nachgall ed. 1521; see Botley 2010, 144- 
145 no. 116). The grammar is preceded by a long epistola nuncupatoria (fols. a27—b6") to 
Joannes Botzhemius (Johannes von Botzheim, 1480-1535), in which Nachtgall expressed 
his wish to provide a follow-up to the praegustamenta of his previous booklet. Among 
the teachers of Greek of his time, he mentioned Erasmus and Reuchlin (Capnio), then 
Melanchthon and Oecolampadius, who wrote grammars, and “other very learned 
Germans, whom it would be long to enumerate,’ and who took care to instruct young men 
in the rudiments of both Latin and Greek. Nachtgall’s second edition contains charts, 
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2 Melanchthon’s Greek Grammar: From the First to the 
Second Edition 


Philipp Melanchthon's interest in pedagogy, which earned him the title of 
praeceptor Germaniae, is demonstrated by his production of schoolbooks, 
which spanned almost through his entire life.?? In his oration De artibus 
liberalibus, delivered at Tübingen in 1517, Melanchthon emphasized the impor- 
tance of grammar, the first of the liberal arts and, as such, the key to all the 
other disciplines.?* On 29 August 1518, four days after his arrival in Wittenberg 
as professor of Greek, twenty-one-year-old Melanchthon delivered an oration 
entitled De corrigendis adulescentiae studiis, in which he outlined his pro- 
gram of re-founding education through the return to classical and Christian 
sources. For Melanchthon, the first three liberal arts - i.e., the trivium: gram- 
mar, dialectics, and rhetoric — were indispensable to higher education 
("fastigia studiorum"); Greek had to be learned together with Latin and given 
an important place in education, because it allowed students to access the 
works of the Greek philosophers and poets, who built the foundations of sci- 
ences and moral philosophy.?? 

Three months earlier, in May 1518, Thomas Anshelm had printed in Hagenau 
the first edition of Melanchthon’s Greek grammar?9 which, after undergoing 


theoretical and descriptive parts, and examples, as well as a seven-page final chapter (Jepi 
cuvtdéews, De constructione) devoted to the uses of cases with verbs. Nachtgall added to 
the grammar a section for those intending to study Greek by themselves (Auctarium quo 
docetur qua ratione citra praeceptoris operam Graece discere possis). This section consists 
of some Greek epigrams, chosen because they are “quite cheerful and somehow taken 
from practical life" ("festiviora et ex medio quodam modo usu vitae deprompta"). For these 
epigrams, he provided a word-by word Latin translation and explanatory notes covering 
both grammar and contents. 

23 Foran analysis of Melanchthon's schoolbook production within the context of sixteenth- 
century German education, see Leonhardt 1997 and the bibliography quoted therein. 

24 Melanchthon ed.1843 = CR u, col. 8: “Grammar is the first art: since we owe to it the letters, 
no part of it is useless" (“Grammatica prima, cui quoniam elementa literarum debemus, 
nulla ex parte non est necessaria"), etc. 

25 Melanchthon ed. 1843 = CR un, col. 22: “Puerilia studia quae appellant npoyuyvaonare, 
Grammatica, Dialectica, Rhetorica eatenus discenda sunt, qua ad dicendum ac iudican- 
dum instructus, fastigia studiorum non temere affectes. Iungendae Graecae literae Latinis, 
ut Philosophos, Theologos, Historicos, Oratores, Poétas lecturus, quaqua te vortas, rem 
ipsam adsequare, non umbram rerum [...]. In primis hic eruditione Graeca opus est, quae 
naturae scientiam universam complectitur, ut de moribus apposite ac copiose dicere queas. 
Plurimum valent Aristotelis Moralia, Leges Platonis, Poétae, atque ii sane, qui et optimi sunt, 
et in hoc legi posunt, ut animos erudiant.” On this oration, see Itoh 1975. 

26 Thomas Anshelm or Ansshelm (ca. 1470-ca. 1522) of Baden-Baden moved from Strasbourg 
to Hagenau in 1516 and was in contact with Reuchlin, Melanchthon, Wimpfeling, and 
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several revisions and improvements, continued to be printed until the seven- 
teenth century. The reason for this enormous success probably did not lie in 
the contents, which are rather traditional: a description of the basic elements 
of the language (letters, accents, word formation, and breathings), followed by 
a treatment of the eight parts of speech (“etymologia”: article, noun, verb and 
participle, pronoun, adverb, preposition, and conjunction).’ Like almost all the 
Greek grammars produced during the Renaissance, Melanchthon’s grammar 
presents the Greek nouns divided into ten declensions and the verbs into thir- 
teen conjugations?® and does not include a treatment of syntax. Melanchthon 
drew from a large number of grammatical sources, some of which he men- 
tioned explicitly in the text: Greek and Byzantine grammarians (Apollonius 
Dyscolus, Herodian, George Choeroboscus, Manuel Moschopoulos, etc.), 
Latin grammarians (Quintilian, Priscian, etc.), and Renaissance authors of 
Greek and Latin grammars (Manuel Chrysoloras, Theodore Gaza, Guarino 
Guarini, Urbanus Bolzanius, etc.).29 Latin remains Melanchthon's point of 
reference: like Simler, he did not clarify the terms that Greek grammar has in 
common with Latin grammar, but concentrated on the peculiarities of Greek 
morphology.?? Also, frequent comparisons of Greek and Latin grammar made 
Greek more easily accessible to students who had a background in Latin.?! 
Some features, however, distinguish Melanchthon's Greek grammar from 
those of his predecessors. The most obvious ones are Melanchthon's men- 
tions of himself and his contemporaries interspersed in the text.?? Like Simler, 


other German humanists. In addition to works with a humanist orientation, Anshelm 
printed texts aimed to support the Reformation. See Thompson 1978, 400 and, especially, 
Dall'Asta 1999, 39-41. 

27 Fora detailed description of Melanchthon's grammar, see Hartfelder 1889, 250-255, and 
Fórstel 1997. 

28 The division of Greek nouns into ten declensions (see below, n. 59) based on the endings 
of the nominative and the genitive combined, was introduced by Manuel Chrysoloras. 
This pattern, which replaced Theodosius of Alexandria's fifty-six nominal canons, was 
generally followed in the Greek grammars produced in the West; see Rollo 2012, 97-100, 
and Nuti 2014, 83-85. The thirteen verbal conjugations (six barytone, three contract, and 
five in -uı) are attested to for the first time in Dionysius Thrax’s Téyvy ypaupatixy: see Lallot 
1998, 181-185. 

29 See Férstel 1997, 47; and Djubo 2017, 548. 

3o Nevertheless, Melanchthon omitted the explanations, for example, of the dual and the 
optative: see Pohlke 1997, 52. 

31 As Melanchthon specified in the introduction to the first edition (1518, fol. a ii"): “Et sciri 
Latina sine Graecis nequeunt prorsum, et Graeca splendoris capiunt plurimum, si Romanis 
opibus adornes." See Djubo 2017, 548. 

32 For example, the printer Thomas Anshelm (see above, n. 26) on fol. a iii"; Dominus 
Philippus (i.e, probably, Melanchthon himself) on fol. b it; Desyderius (Erasmus) on 
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Melanchthon provided a clear and systematic exposition of Greek grammar, 
organizing the material into a set of rules (regulae) and often presenting forms 
through charts.?? Unlike Simler, however, Melanchthon kept Greek and Latin 
grammars separated from each other, although his explanations are supported 
by examples taken from the Scriptures and a wide range of both Greek and 
Latin authors and grammarians from antiquity to the Renaissance, and some- 
times even Hebrew.?* The most important innovation lies in Melanchthon’s 
idea of exposing pupils to original Greek texts from the very beginning of their 
study. For this reason, he inserted into his grammar passages from Hesiod's 
Theogony (De Musis) after the treatment of the noun,?? and from Book 2 of 
the Iliad (Thersita) and the Homeric hymn to Hermes (Chelys) at the end of the 
grammar.?6 As Melanchthon stated in the introduction to the first passage, he 
intended to provide examples that might clarify grammatical rules (*exempla 
adücere, quibus regulae illustrentur") so that pupils might practice what they 
had learned (*exercendorum puerorum gratia"). When introducing the second 
passage, however, he specified that he also wanted to provide his students 
with moral examples.?? Consequently, he equipped all texts with Latin transla- 
tions and the first two with a detailed commentary, consisting of a summary 
of the passages’ ethical and moral contents (“scholion”) and a review of the 
grammatical forms previously treated (“examen”);?® style and tone of these 
commentaries probably mirror Melanchthon’s class lectures.29 Melanchthon 


fol. f [iiii"]; Oecolampadius (see above, n. 20) on fol. h [iiii"]; and Franciscus Stadianus 
(Franz Kircher, ca. 1470-ca. 1530, rector of the University of Tübingen and Melanchthon's 
teacher of philosophy; see Oberman 1977, 6) on fol. o ii. On fol. o iii", Melanchthon exem- 
plified the use of the preposition xatc& with accusative to express time by mentioning his 
great-uncle Joannes Capnio, i.e., Johann Reuchlin (“xaé’ nude Evdo&os àvrjp éotw ’Iwdvvng 
Kanviwv”). 

33 On the relationship between Simler’s and Melanchthon's grammars, see Pohlke 1997, 
55-57. 

34 See in particular fols. h [iiii"] and o ir. 

35 Melanchthon ed. 1518, fols. c ii-f [iiii"]. The text consists of 23 lines, corresponding to 
Th. 36—44, 52—55, 60—61, 64—67, and 76—79 of modern editions. 

36 Melanchthon ed. 1518, fols. p i"-iiii". The passages correspond to Il. 2. 212-220 and AMerc. 
4. 29—55, respectively. 

37 Melanchthon ed. 1518, fol. p iv: “Qui mos est meus, delegi e poeta (scil. Homer) non tam 


grammaticae exercitationis quam morum exemplum, quo intelligas qui sit genuinus poema- 
tum usus." 

38  Inthescholionfollowing the last passage, Melanchthon refers to the interpretation (mytho- 
logia) of this passage he provided in his oration De artibus liberalibus (Melanchthon ed. 
1843 = CR n, cols. 7-8). He also justifies the lack of an examen with the easiness of the text 
(“ratio grammatica versuum facile pueris agetur, etc.). 

39 Melanchthon often addresses the intended reader of his grammar, the student of ele- 
mentary Greek, as he would do in the classroom: for example, fol. c [iiii"]: “Tu adiunge 
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also composed an anthology for the practice of Greek, the Institutio puerilis 
literarum Graecarum, which was printed in Hagenau in 1525 together with 
Matthäus Aurogallus’s Hebrew grammar, but was not very successful.^9 

It is possible to glimpse Melanchthon’s methods and goals from the texts 
that open and conclude the grammar. The book begins with a passage on 
Greek dialects and an epigram by Johannes Setzerius (fol. a i’), followed by 
Melanchthon’s dedicatory letter to his pupil Bernardus Maurus (fol. a iit-ii”).*! 
In this letter, after criticizing the current neglect of education and, particularly, 
the decline of philosophy in German schools,? Melanchthon underlined the 
importance of Greek for a knowledge of Latin.*? Then he described the aim 
of his grammar and the methods he followed in presenting the material: in 
order to enable young men to take hold of grammar *with more careful judge- 
ment and greater care" (“accuratiore iudicio et maiore cura"), he “bound every- 
thing with rules" (*cuncta regulis vinxi"), because a coherent presentation of 
the material helps students to learn grammar and, at the same time, become 
familiar with the systematic nature of wisdom (“tò tfj; copíoc peðoðıxwtepov”). 

As for the contents of his grammar, Melanchthon paid particular attention 
to phonetics: 


I have decided to expound accentuation systematically, so that pupils 
may grasp the accents with more diligence together with the usage of the 


pro diligentia tua longe plurima"; ibid.: “Memineris huius scholii de F quando primum 
Quintiliani leges"; fol. c [iiii"]: “Infra formationem disces, hic te admoneo generis ac decli- 
nationis ...”; etc. 

40 See Djubo 2017, 550. The Bohemian scholar Matthäus Aurogallus or Aurigallus (Goldhahn, 
1490-1543) was professor of Hebrew at the University of Wittenberg from 1521 to his death 
and cooperated with Luther in the translation of the Old Testament; see Wendorf 1953. 

41 Johannes Setzerius or Secerius (Johann Setzer: d. 1532) was Anshelm's successor as owner 
of the Hagenau printing press; on his relationship to Melanchthon, see Scheible 2010, 
309-316. The epigram reads: *Hac iter ad Musas, hic Graeca Latinaque disces, / aurea cui 
cordi virgula Mercurii est,’ |"Through this way the journey to the Muses takes place, here 
you learn Greek and Latin, you, who care about Mercury's golden wand" (i.e., the cadu- 
ceus, the symbol of Mercury, the god of eloquence, while the Muses symbolize poetry)]. 
Little is known of Bernardus Maurus (Bernhard Maurer), a member of Melanchthon's 
circle in Tübingen (see Oberman 1981, 19), to whom Melanchthon dedicated his De rhe- 
torica libri tres (Basle, 1519). 

42  Onthis motif, which Melanchthon developed in the beginning of his oration De corrigen- 
dis adolescentiae studiis (Melanchthon ed. 1843 = CR u, cols. 16-18), see Itoh's consider- 
ations (1975, 221—224). 

43 Melanchthon ed. 1518, fol. a ii": “Latina Graecis, Graeca Latinis temperas, cum et sciri Latina 
sine Graecis nequeant prorsum, et Graeca splendoris capiant plurimum, si Romanis opibus 
adornes." 
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language, in order to compare the words’ pronunciation with the rules. 
Indeed, I have seen that even those whom we would greet as professors of 
Greek cover up words with bows, arrows, and javelins without distinction 
and without selecting from their armory, since they have not observed 
the accents with sufficient attention. For the matter stands on observa- 
tion, while observation is helped by the rules.** 


Sometimes he used Latin quotations along with Greek to explain inflection: 


In inflection, I have often quoted Latin passages and often some Greek 
ones, but briefly, for Iam composing an introduction.^5 


The introductory character of the grammar also explains Melanchthon’s deci- 


sion to exclude syntax: 


I did not wish to burden with more notions those who have not yet 
advanced to a certain level; otherwise, I would have added the treatise 
of syntax [epi EMyvırdv (dtwpdtwv (On Greek Style), which I wrote for the 
illustrious Earl of Neuenahr, example of true nobility.^9 


The letter ends with Melanchthon’s exhortation to Bernardus to devote him- 


self to the study of Greek and his promise to employ his energies to restore 
“the pure and genuine philosophy" (“synceram [sic] xoi ywyctnv PiAoooglav”) 
of the Greeks. 


44 


45 


46 


Melanchthon ed. 1518, fol. a ii-iiY: “Libuit accentus arte comprehendere, quo una cum 
linguae usu maiore diligentia tonos pueri captent, collaturi vocum npoowõiaç cum regulis. 
Vidi enim et quos professores Graecarum literarum salutabamus indiscriminatim nulloque 
delecto toto voces armamentario arcu, sagittis, pilis obruere, cum non admodum acri studio 
tonos observarant. Constat enim res observatione, observationem vero adiuvant regulae" 
Melanchthon uses npoowödia (Lat. accentus) to indicate the rules of pronunciation (“ratio 
pronunciandi”), which are determined by the syllables’ quantity and the accent, whereas 
tonus indicates the word accent. 

Melanchthon ed. 1518, fol. a ii": “In declinando saepe Latinorum, saepe lectionis alicuius 
Graecae admonui, idque paucis. Nam éoaywyas condo." 

Melanchthon ed. 1518, fol. a iiv: “Nolebam pluribus onerare nondum aliquo usque pro- 
vectos, alioqui et cvvtdEews commentarios addidissem, quos repi EMyvixdy (Stwpdtwv ad 
inclytum Novae Aquilae Comitem verae nobilitatis specimen conscripsi." The dedicatee of 
Melanchthon's treatise on syntax was Hermann Earl of Neuenahr the Elder (ca. 1492- 
1530), a humanist, theologian, and statesman; see Hoffmann and Bietenholz 1987, and 
Altmann 1999. Melanchthon mentioned this treatise again in the sections on pronouns 
(Melanchthon ed. 1518, fol. n ii") and prepositions (fol. o [iiii"]); the work, however, was 
never published. See Djubo 2017, 549. 
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Melanchthon returned to philosophy in the afterword, at the end of the vol- 


ume. This interesting passage sheds light on Melanchthon’s goals in compos- 
ing his Greek grammar: 


47 


We have treated in a cursory way these few notions about the first ele- 
ments of grammar to benefit young students of Greek. If I realize that 
they are somehow useful for the good ones, in the future I will publish 
neither few nor negligible samples of my studies. Indeed, we are striv- 
ing to restore Aristotle’s work with a non-useless effort, for which, at last, 
our men will be able to be correctly compared to the philosophers of 
other nations for this particular merit. For what has been written so far 
in Germany about Aristotle, having been, so to speak, claimed as a gift 
by I do not know whom, does not bring back Aristotle, to such an extent 
that it is shameful that the noble Peripatus has fallen into the hands of 
these rhapsodes. As supporters of our work, we have the most illustri- 
ous men of Germany: our distinguished Capnio (Johann Reuchlin), 
Willibald Pirckheimer, Georg Simler, Wolfgang of Hagenau, Joannes 
Oecolampadius, all those championing the study of secular letters also, 
as well as Franciscus Stadianus, who has not only a mental aptitude for 
all studies, but also meticulous judgment and extraordinary carefulness 
in examining the doctrines of the philosophers. Perhaps I will be of some 
use to these masters.” 


Melanchthon ed. 1518, fol. q i": “Pauca haec de rei grammaticae praeludiis obiter egimus 
commodaturi studiosis literarum Graecarum pueris. Quae si quo bonis usu esse intellexero, 
edam posthac studiorum meorum non pauca exempla nec contemnenda. Accingimus enim 
non vano conatu ad instauranda Aristotelica, quo vel tandem nostri homines hac laudum 
parte cum aliarum gentium philosophis comparari recte queant. Nam quae in Aristotelem 
hactenus apud Germanos scripta sunt, a nescio quibus veluti in stipem emendicata, adeo 
non referunt Aristotelem, ut indignum sit nobile nepinatov in hos rapsodos incidisse. 
Habemus ceu subsidiarios laboris huius nostri clarissimos Germaniae viros, Capnionem 
decus nostrum, Bilibaldum Pyrchaimer Georgium Simler, Wolfangum Hagenoum, Ioannem 
Icolampadium, omnes externarum quoque literarum adsertores, Franciscum item 
Stadianum, ut ingenio ad omnia studia habili, ita iudicio accurato, et incredibili diligentia 
in philosophorum sententiis excutiendis. Fortasse his authoribus nonnihil profecero.” On 
Reuchlin, Simler, Oecolampadius, and Stadianus, see above; on Willibald Pirckheimer 
(1470-1530), one of the leading humanists of his day, see Kónneker 1987. “Wolfgang of 
Hagenau” is the humanist and theologian Wolfgang Fabricius (Faber) Capito (Köpfel, ca. 
1478-1541); see Kittelson 1985. The passage ends with a quotation of Od. 3. 200, which 
reinforces Melanchthon's wish that the dedicatee, Bernardus Maurus, may successfully 
pursue his study of Greek. 
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Melanchthon spoke in more detail about his project of restoring Aristotle's 
text in his oration De corrigendis adolescentiae studiis: since the medieval 
translations of Aristotle's works were incorrect, fragmentary, and obscure, 
he undertook to amend the entire corpus of Aristotle with his friend and for- 
mer teacher Franciscus Stadianus.^? Melanchthon's Greek grammar, there- 
fore, was an essential part of his general program of improving the general 
level of knowledge of Greek in favor of a return to the authentic sources of 
ancient philosophy.*? 

A second revised edition of the grammar followed in 1520, also published by 
Thomas Anshelm in Hagenau. A prefatory letter “to the learned reader" (“stu- 
dioso lectori") replaced the dedication to Bernardus Maurus, who was prob- 
ably dead at that time? Melanchthon claimed that the printer (“Chalcotypus”) 
had forced him to revise his Greek grammar, which he considered an imper- 
fect product of his early years. His manual, conceived for private teaching, 
could not measure up to the grammars by Urbanus Bolzanius and Joannes 
Oecolampadius in the classroom: 


I have always wished that the booklet on Greek grammar I once edited 
could disappear, because I wrote it almost as a child and for the children 
I was teaching privately at that time. And it would have disappeared, as 
it deserved, if the printer had not forced me to play the fool again and 
restore old ruins. Otherwise, as far as my school is concerned, I could 
have used either Urbanus or Oecolampadius.*! 


48 Melanchthon ed. 1843 = CR n, cols. 17-20; see also Ben-Tov 2009, 139. However, 
Melanchthon never carried out this project. 

49  Ontheattitude of the Reformers toward ancient moral philosophy, see Couenhoven 2017; 
on Aristotle in the sixteenth century, see Nauert 2006, 125-127. Saarinen (2013, 83) remarks 
that “[a]lthough [Melanchthon] shared Luther's criticism of Aristotle and Erasmus, he 
skillfully moderated the position of the Reformers so that many positions of humanism 
and even Aristotelianism were continued in the Protestant universities.” Melanchthon's 
interest in philosophy is witnessed by his commentaries on Aristotle and Plato: see par- 
ticularly Frank 2005, Bellucci 2005, Bihlmaier 2018, and the bibliography quoted therein. 

50 This is Pohlke’s opinion (1997, 42); the exhortation to Maurus at the end of the afterword 
was also deleted. 

51 Melanchthon ed. 1520, fol. A iir: “Semper optavi libellos quos de ratione Graecae gram- 
maticae quondam edidi, perire, quippe quos conscripsimus et pueri fere et pueris, quos illo 
tempore privatim docebamus. Et perüssent illi quidem, ut digni erant, nisi me denuo ineptire 
coegisset Chalcotypus et veteres ruinas instaurare. Alioqui, quod ad scholas meas attinet, 
uti potuissem vel Urbano vel Oecolampadio." This letter appears in all the editions of the 
grammar printed until 1544. On Bolzanius and Oecolampadius, see above, ns. 18 and 20, 
respectively. Sotheby (1839, Plate v. 1.3 and comment ad l.) signals a copy of the 1498 edi- 
tion of Bolzanius's grammar annotated by Melanchthon, who inserted abstracts from 
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In order to comply with the printers’ demands (“ne non satisfieret 
Chalcotypis"), Melanchthon subjected his grammar to careful revision. The 
changes he introduced made his grammar more exhaustive, complete, and 
able to compete with the major grammars of that time.?? These changes 
appear mostly in the initial parts on Greek phonetics, articles, and nouns, 
which Melanchthon probably considered as the foundations of the study of 
the language. 

In general, in the second edition, Melanchthon corrected and improved 
some parts of the texts,?? increased the number of paradigms and examples,** 
and expanded on grammatical theory and definitions.5> Other changes, how- 
ever, are much more significant to detect his intentions and goals. Firstly, he 
eliminated some details that he probably considered superfluous and too dif- 
ficult for beginners to understand. For example, in the first edition, the men- 
tion of the Ionic genitive in -oto of the o-stems (third declension according to 
Melanchthon’s classification) prompted a discussion on the interpretation of 
a line from Nicander's Alexipharmaca, which is missing from the second edi- 
tion.?® Another similar case occurs at the end of the exposition of the nominal 


Oecolampadius's Dragmata and Constantine Lascaris's Erotemata (editio princeps: Milan, 
Dionysius Paravisinus, 1476). 

52 Thetitle of the second edition shows Melanchthon’s aim: the simple Institutiones Graecae 
grammaticae of the first editions became Integrae Graecae grammaticae institutiones [...] 
pluribus in locis auctae in the second. 

53 For example, in the chart included in the chapter “Regulae speciales de tonis" (ed. 1518, 
fol. b i” = 1520, fol. A [viV]), Melanchthon corrected the misplacements of the words “et 
acuitur" and the examples xeip and *ppüv (see also below, p. 201). In the treatment of 
comparative and superlative adjectives (1518, fols. c iiY-iiiT = 1520, fols. B [vir-vii"]), while 
the first edition presents all adjectives together, the second edition distinguishes between 
regular and irregular forms. 

54 For example, in the chapter on the article, both editions contain charts showing the 
declensions of the article ("articulus praepositivus") and the relative pronoun ("articulus 
postpositivus": 1518, fol. c ii" = 1520, fols B iii"-v"). However, the second edition also con- 
tains part of the declensions of öde and öorep ("articuli compositi") and a treatment of 
öotıç followed by the complete declension of tiç/tıç. For the first nominal declension, the 
first edition provides the paradigm of 6 Aive(oc (fol. c iii'-iiiv, in the singular, dual, and 
plural), whereas the second has ó Xpúonç and ó xai ý Anoty also (fol. C i-i"). 

55 For example, the treatment of compositio (i.e., compounded nouns or adjectives: 1518, fol. 
b [iv"] = 1520, fols. B i"-ii") coincides in both editions, but in the second Melanchthon 
added one paragraph about the different meanings of compounds depending on the 
word accent: "Atque in talibus (scil. nominibus) si sit tonus in penultimis active significant. 
Passive, cum est in antepenultimis, ut deötoxos, i(d est) genitus a deo, deotöxos, i(d est) pari- 
ens deum." 

56 Melanchthon ed. 1518, fol. d iv: “Nicander (Alex. 31) cetAnvol (sic) xepaoîo Auovócoto tt&vvol 
pro xepaod Atwvtaov, satyri cornuti Bacchi alumni. Interpres inquit Bacchum ideo cornutum 
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declensions, where Melanchthon deleted a long erudite excursus on the inter- 
pretation of the adjective xeınappovs in Psalms 125:4,°” although he considered 
it a useful example of transition from trivial to more serious arguments.59 

A wish not to discourage beginning students with too many technical terms 
may have inspired, for example, the less schematic and more discursive pre- 
sentation of the Greek declensions in the 1520 edition: 


1518: Declension 

Simple: parisyllabic, not increasing the syllables in the oblique cases 
non-parisyllabic, increasing the syllables in the oblique cases 

Contract: additionally, there are mixed and heteroclitic declensions and 

with many modifications.59 


1520: Declension 
There are five Greek declensions that we call ‘simple, and from the fifth 
some patterns of inflection are generated, which are called ‘contract. For, 


fingi quia olim poculorum vice cornua fuerint, unde fit et xep&cot temperare, yapitas xapıoıw 

&yxepácoc apud Athenaeum (Deipn. 15. 9. 13)" This note echoes EtGud. s.v. xepácot (on 
the Etymologicum Gudianum, see below, p. 211; I thank Luigi Silvano for this reference). 
Melanchthon’s quotation of Athenaeus is incorrect. He probably confused this passage 
(a line attributed to the elegiac poet Dionysius Chalkys, which reads: yapitwy éyxepdcoc 
xapırac) with two other passages, Deipn. n. 51.1 and 9, where Athenaeus mentioned the 
usage of drinking from oxen's horns, establishing a connection between the noun xépac, 
‘horn, and the verb xepdvvunı, ‘I mix, mingle’ (wine). 

57 Melanchthon ed. 1518, fols. c iv-iit. Melanchthon criticizes the interpretation of that 
passage proposed by Rabbi Salomon (probably the commentator of the Bible known as 
“Rashi,” 1040-1105), of which he has been made aware by Raphael Hebraeus "quom haec 
Hagenoae scriberent(ur).’ For Melanchthon, Salomon misunderstood two Hebrew words, 
one of which corresponds to the Greek xeıuappots, ‘flowing’ (hence the Vulgate's interpre- 
tation: torrentes). Raphael Hebraeus was most probably the Alsatian Rabbi Raphael Wolf 
of Hagenau: see Zimmer 1980, 77-78 and n. 24. 

58 This is the conclusion of the digression (1518, fol. c ii"): “Verum quid haec? Nempe ut seria 
nugis nostris duci videas." 

59 Melanchthon ed. 1518, fol. c iii”: "DECLINATIO »xActc 
Simplex Aequisyllaba non excrescens obliquis 

Iniquisyllaba excrescens obliquis 

Contracta Sunt item mixtae ac étepdxttot inflexiones xai noAunadeig.’ 

Melanchthon’s declensions are: Simple parisyllabic: 1st = n. -aç or -ng, g. -ov (= mascu- 
line nouns of the first declension); 2nd = n. -a or -n, g. -aç or -nç (= feminine nouns of 
the first declension); 3rd = n. -oç or -ov, g. -ov (= second declension); 4th = n. -w¢ or -wv, 
g. -£w (= Attic declension). Simple non-parisyllabic (5th simple declension): n. (varied), 
g. -oç (= third declension, consonant stems). Contract: 1st = n. -VÇ or -Eç or -oc, g. -ouc 
(= c-stems); 2nd = n. «ic, g. -ewg (1-stems); 3rd = n. -eüc, g. -éoc (= ev-stems); 4th = n. -w, g. 
-oüc (= w-stems); 5th = n. -ac, g. -wç (ao-stems). 
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since, in some nouns of the fifth declension, contiguous vowels produce 
unpleasant sounds, those vowels are usually changed, torn up, and con- 
tracted, so that pronunciation may not become disconnected. Therefore, 
some nouns are called ‘contract’: indeed, they preserve the nature of the 
fifth declension but somewhere change something for the sake of a more 
pleasant pronunciation. More on this below.®° 


When introducing the last five contract declensions, the 1518 edition contains a 
short statement, in which Melanchthon defined these declensions as éumadete, 
lit. ‘modified inside, and criticized Theodore Gaza’s treatment: 


The euraßeis declensions are born from the fifth of the simple declen- 
sions. Thus, while Theodore Gaza confusedly derives <all> the contract 
nouns from the fifth declension, we will distinguish between them. 
Moreover, I have called them zu.nadeis declensions. Consequently, you are 
expected to understand what the modifications (1&0) of the syllables 
are in those words.9! 


In the second edition, Melanchthon removed from the text the reference to 
Theodore Gaza and the difficult technical terms ma&8y and eunadeis, opting for 
a much more colloquial approach. His aim seems to be to encourage students 
and lead them to a progressive understanding of the matter: 


60 


61 


I know well enough that the inflection of the contract nouns appears dif- 
ficult to young men, but now I would like to observe, first, that all contract 
nouns are related to the fifth simple declension in accordance with their 


Melanchthon ed. 1520, fol. B [viiiY]: “DECLINATIO. Quinque sunt ordines Graecae decli- 
nationis, quos simplices vocamus, et ex quinta nascuntur quidam ordines flectendi nomina, 
quae contracta vocant. Nam cum in quibusdam nominibus quintae declinationis continuae 
vocales faciant xaxopwviav, solent eae vocales mutari concerpi et collidi, ne hiulca sit pro- 
nunciatio. Inde nomina quaedam contracta vocant, servantia quidem naturam declinatio- 
nis quintae. Sed alicubi mutantia nonnihil propter suaviorem pronunciationem. Qua de re 
infra plura." 

Melanchthon ed. 1518, fol. d iii": “Nascuntur e quinta simplicium declinationes éunadetc. 
Quapropter et Theodorus Gaza confusim contracta ex ordine quinto declinat, nos fines 
eorum seiungemus. Atqui declinationes éunadeis vocavi. Quare intelligas oportet quae sint 
syllabarum in vocibus horum vá," Melanchthon took the term vá6oc from Gaza's gram- 
mar (see also above, n. 59: moAvumadeic). As the first book of his grammar shows, Gaza 
did not adopt Chrysoloras's five contract declensions, but divided the contract nouns 
and adjectives first between dAtyonaé and noAunadN) (paucipassia and multipassia in 
Erasmus's Latin translation), then into several sub-categories. 
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nature, like mdAtc, nóňoç (‘city’); then, that they usually contract because 
vowels occur together in their penultimate and last syllables, in which, 
since all languages generally avoid hiatus, they contract according to the 
kinship between letters. Therefore, you will observe the kinship between 
letters in contractions: o, e, and y are kin, as are £ and v, e and 1, et and 
£t, etc. 6? 


Secondly, Melanchthon tailored the description of Greek grammar to the spe- 
cific needs of German students. The most interesting example occurs in the 
introduction to the article. In the 1518 edition, Melanchthon first highlighted 
the difference between Greek and Latin, which has no article, then expanded 
on the attributive and predicate positions of the article with respect to the 
noun and the adjective.6 In the second edition, after the reference to Latin, 
Melanchthon pointed out that, in learning the Greek article, students might 
benefit from their knowledge of German; he would treat other issues related to 
the article in his work on syntax: 


The German language has the article, and you will not learn the meaning 
of the Greek article correctly but through the German usage. We will tell 
more on this topic in our Syntax, where we will deal more extensively 
with the article, because I see that this part of speech has been hardly 
treated adequately by anyone.®* 


Finally, the goal of making his grammar more similar to the traditional gram- 
mars circulating at that time may have inspired the deletion of the passage 
De Musis after the section on the noun in the second edition.6° Melanchthon 
kept the passages Thersita and Chelys at the end of the grammar and, after the 


62 Melanchthon 1520, fol. E iii: “Satis scio iuventuti videri contractorum flexum difficile, sed 
iam velim observare primum, omnia contracta secundum naturam suam ad quintam dec- 
linationem pertinere simplicium, ut Tod, nöAuog. Deinde contrahi solere, quia in ipsarum 
paenultimis ac ultimis concurrunt vocales, in quibus cum hiatum vitare omnes linguae sole- 
ant, contrahuntur iuxta cognationem literae. Observabis igitur in contrahendo literarum 
cognationes. Cognatae sunt a, £, y. Cognatae item e, v. Item e, ı. Item tï, cı et c(aetera)." 

63 Melanchthon ed. 1518, fol. c iv. 

64 X Melanchthon ed. 1520, fol. B iii": "Germanicus sermo habet articulum, nec Graeci artic- 
uli vim exacte cognoveris, nisi ex Germanico idiomate. De qua re plura disseremus in 
Constructionibus, ubi de articulo copiosius agemus, cum vix a quoquam videam hanc ser- 
monis partem digne tractatam.” On Melanchthon's work On Syntax, see above, n. 46. 

65 This passage, however, reappeared in the 1525 edition (fols. F i7- [viii"]). 
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afterword, added the Greek text of Lucian’s dialogue between Aphrodite and 
Eros (Cupido), with no translation and commentary.®® 

The second edition of Melanchthon’s grammar was reprinted with slight 
changes ten times between 1521 and 1541; a third revised and expanded edition 
was issued in Frankfurt in 1542 and 1544. One year later, Joachim Camerarius 
published in Leipzig a fourth improved edition, which had 22 reprints 
until 1622.9" With his grammar, Melanchthon had produced tool that allowed 
students, at the same time, to learn the fundamental elements of the Greek lan- 
guage easily through rules and charts, to approach the texts of Greek authors 
from the very beginning of their study, and to learn the moral lessons some of 
those texts convey.9? 


3 The Plimpton Notes 


The copy of the 1518 edition of Melanchthon's Greek grammar owned by the 
Rare Book and Manuscript Library of Columbia University contains handwrit- 
ten notes on the first two quires (biniones), covering eight folios (fols. a i-b 
[iiii"]), and on one folio in the central part of the volume (fol. g [iiii7-iiii"]). 
Some annotation also appears on fol. p iiii and on the volume's colophon. The 
script of the first part is a humanistic cursive bent to the right and often heav- 
ily abbreviated, which shows many characteristics of the so-called German 


66 Melanchthon ed. 1520, fol. M iii'-iii". This text, which corresponds to Dial. Deor. 19, 
appears only in some editions of Melanchthon's grammar (e.g., 1520, 1522, 1527, and 1528; 
see Botley 2010, 207 n. 212). Melanchthon translated several essays by Lucian, an author 
he considered very appropriate for the teaching of Greek because of his pure Attic lan- 
guage. In the conclusion of his oration De artibus liberalibus (Melanchton ed. 1843, cols. 
13-14: see above, p. 188), Melanchthon established a link between this dialogue, which 
presents Eros defeated by wisdom (Athena) and the arts (the Muses), and the hymn to 
Hermes (Chelys). Melanchthon quoted entirely the Latin translation of this dialogue 
by his pupil Kaspar Currer (ca. 1500-1550), recommending this text as a morally useful 
reading: "Haec fabula est profutura moribus vestris, si frequentem animo agitaveritis: sic 
enim et nugae seria ducent"; see Baumbach 2002, 42-44. On the reception of Lucian in the 
Renaissance, see Botley 2010, 85-88; for the Dialogues of the Gods, see Marsh 1998, 76-147. 

67 Fora list of editions, see Bindseil's introduction (cols. 3-14) in Melanchthon ed. 1854 = 
CR 20, where the third edition (1542) is reproduced on cols. 15-180. 

68 . Melanchthon's Greek grammar circulated especially in Germany, in the Reformed coun- 
tries, and in Protestant circles in the rest of Europe. For example, it was used for the edu- 
cation of the children of Renée of France (1510-1574), the Protestant wife of Ercole 11 
d'Este, Duke of Ferrara (1508-1559); see Belligni 2011, 223 n. 177. 
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Kurrentschrift.6? A comparison with dated samples suggests a date between 
the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth century. The 
notes on fol. g [iiii"-iiii"], which belong to the section on the verb, were proba- 
bly written by a seventeenth- or eighteenth-century hand. As for the final part, 
on fol. p iiii", another hand underlined one of the lines of the Latin translation 
of Chelys (“Domi commodius fueris, quoniam foris noxia es") and wrote “Nota” 
on the right-hand margin. The colophon contains what is probably an inven- 
tory or a shelfmark and the date "April 1805.” 

While a complete edition of the Plimpton notes lies outside the purpose of 
this paper, what follows will provide an overview of the most important aspects 
of those notes, in order to shed light on the use of Melanchthon's grammar for 
the teaching and learning of Greek between the sixteenth and the eighteenth 
centuries (for the editorial criteria, see below, p. 223). 


3.1 The First Two Quires (Fols. a i"-b |üüi"]) 

The notes in this part of the volume consist of interlinear glosses and marginal 
comments on the first chapters of the grammar, devoted to letters and accents. 
Melanchthon offers a very articulated treatment of Greek accents, dividing the 
matter into short sub-chapters: Prosodia, De tonis,"? Usus tonorum, Regulae 
speciales de tonis, De disyllabis ac polysyllabis, De polysyllabis, De disyllaborum 
acutis, De gravi seu syllabico tono, Nomen inflectit supra se tonum, De circum- 
flexo, Quae communes hasce regulas npoowdı@v turbent, Compositio, Abscisio, 
and Transpositio. Most sub-chapters are, in turn, divided into sections, corre- 
sponding to the "rules" (regulae) through which Melanchthon expounded the 
grammatical matter. 

The notes end abruptly at the sub-chapter on Compositio. Apparently, the 
anonymous annotator was a German who was learning Greek collating this 
grammar with a later edition, and sometimes entering the changes into the 
text." For example: 


69 The shapes of some letters (c, d, r, s, and t) and the sign ~ above u / v are among the charac- 
teristics of this script. Kurrentschrift, a development of the Gothic cursive, was used in the 
German-speaking world from the fifteenth century and became the most common type- 
face in Germany until the twentieth century. For a history and some dated samples of the 
script, see https://www.adfontes.uzh.ch/en/tutorium/schriften-lesen/schriftgeschichte/ 
deutsche-kurrentschrift/ (accessed 11 June 2020). 

70 On the use of the terms prosodia, tonus, and accentus in ancient grammar, see above, n. 
44, and Luque Moreno 2007. 

71 The number of pages covered by the Plimpton notes is too small to detect which edition 
the annotator was using, because the changes he introduced in the text can be found in 
all editions after the first. 
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a) 


c) 


fol. a i", a general introduction to the Greek dialects, inc. *Ampla fuit 
regio quae Graeciae nomine quondam censa est" ("Large was the region 
that once was called Greece"): the adjective ampla is struck through and 
replaced with lata, which is found in later editions; 

fol. b iv, Regulae speciales de tonis: in the chart that opens this sub- 
chapter, the annotator, certainly comparing the same chart in a later edi- 
tion, struck through the words x6éc (yesterday; only in the first edition), 
xelp (hand, misplaced), and "ppöv (a typo for qp, ‘mind, removed from 
the other editions); 

fol. b [iiii*], De circumflexo, section Tertia (Regula): the annotator added 
Boovpev for Bodpev (‘we shout’), which appears in later editions only. 


More importantly, the annotator seems to have had access to class lectures 


either directly, by attending a Greek class, or indirectly, through notes taken 


by someone else. Sometimes he or his source confused the Latin and the 


Greek alphabets and wrote unfamiliar Greek words reproducing the way they 


sounded. The following passage presents several cases of confusion between 


the two alphabets, as well as mistakes due to iotacism and confusion between 


long and short vowels and between smooth and aspirate consonants (the cor- 


rect forms are indicated between brackets): 


72 


Fol. b iit, De disyllabis ac polysyllabis: on the nouns ending in -toç 


(Right-hand margin) 

Nomina tertiae inflexionis in oç aut sunt oxytona ut yptotd¢ aut sunt napo- 
Eitova [-o&0-] ut logos [Aóyoc] aut sunt proparoxitona [-oxy-] ut &vðporoç 
[ġvðpwroç]. Oxitona [oxy-] sunt magna ex parte adiectiva dysyllaba [dis-], 
ut chr ypvoóç xoAóc et quae a participio perfecto derivantur semper sunt 
oxitona [oxy-], ut 9eato¢ [-Tög] a teteate [c&0£orvou ]. Et quae in epog exeunt 
acuuntur. Et órepóucüM oa [-dtc-] omnia sunt oxitona [oxy-] in tovctevoc 
[fort. -ouctavóc]. Et passiva in xoc ut Artıxog ['Attıxóç]. Et verbalia in ouos 
ut plurimum acuuntur, ut ouvxpoviouog [cvyxpovtc góc]. 


[The nouns of the third declension in -oç are either oxytone, like yptatd¢ 
(anointed), or paroxytone, like logos (Aóyoc, speech), or proparoxytone, 
like &vöpwrcos (man). Disyllabic adjectives, like xpvoös (golden), xoAóc 
(beautiful), are for the most part oxytone. Those derived from a perfect 
participle are oxytone also, like de«xtös (visible), from teðéatar (he/she/it 
has seen). Those ending in -epog also are accented on the last syllable. 


TeO£axot is not the participle but the perfect indicative, third person singular, of Sedona. 
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All those of more than two syllables in -ovctavdg (?) are also oxytone. 
The same applies to the passive in -xóc, like ‘Attixdg (Attic). Verbal ones 
in -ouog also for the most part are accented on the last syllable, like cvy- 
xpovicuös (synchronism). ]”4 


The interlinear glosses especially point to the method usually followed in 


the classroom: the teacher read the grammatical text in small portions and 


explained its words and sentences in Latin, translating the Greek terms, clari- 
fying the language of the text with synonyms or periphrases, or adding refer- 
ences to other grammatical concepts. The following passage, taken from the 
sub-chapter De polysyllabis (fol. b ii”), provides an interesting example (the 
interlinear glosses are indicated between angle brackets): 
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DE POLYSYLLABIS 
In polysyllaba «dictione», cuius ultima est longa, modo non cadat in 
priorem regulam ut Ang «verus» «quia dictum est verbalia in ng in 
ultima acui>, paenultima acuitur, OQoryevys Apıototeing ptAocogia Beodo- 
yia «studium de deo» ‘EAnvy, tolle «ab hac regula» derivata et differentias, 
«ut» yevety «nativitas» ¿awy <ulivetum>.”4 


SECUNDA 
In polysyllaba cuius ultima est brevis paenultima longa. Deme contractio- 
nes «quando duae vocales in unam transmutantur> ut aipoönev, acuitur 
antepaenultima ut &vöpwnos «homo» napåxàntoç «consolator» Siwxnots 
«administratio» £Aércov «miserere» <imperativus primi indefiniti.> 


[On polysyllables. 

In a polysyllabic «word», whose last syllable is long, unless it falls into 
the previous rule, like &Andng «true» «because it has been said that verbal 
nouns in -ty¢ have the acute accent on the last syllable», are accented on 
the penult: 'Opryévrc (Origenes), AptototéAns (Aristotle), ptAocogia (phi- 
losophy), §eoAoyia «study of God», 'EAéw, (Helen). Exclude «from this 
rule» the derivatives and the homonyms, «like» yevety «birth», £Aotcov 
«olive grove». 


The source of this passage was most probably Herodian's De prosodia catholica (Herodian 


ed. 1867). In Book 6 (p. 152), Herodian stated that the xtytıxà enıdericd, the adjectives 
indicating possession or affiliation, ending in -ıxog and with a form for the feminine are 
oxytone, and included Atrtıxös among the examples. The author of the note may have 
confused enıderixd with naßyrızd and, consequently, considered ‘Attixd¢ as "passive." 

On yevety and éAawv, see below, p. 213. 
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Second (rule) 

In a polysyllable whose last syllable is short the penultimate is long. 
Leaving aside contractions <since two vowels are changed into one> 
like aipoduev (we lift), the antepenult has the acute accent, like dv@pw- 
Toc «man», Tapd&xAntos <consoler>, Siwxnots «administration», EAEnoov 
«have mercy» «imperative of the first aorist>. | 


Marginal comments constitute the most relevant cases among the Plimpton 
notes. A large number are explanatory notes that, like the glosses, may be 
related to the teacher’s activity in the classroom. As shown by the examples 
quoted below, some of them basically reformulate the text (a: napáxàntoç) 
while others add other notions (b: enclitics) or anticipate material that will be 
covered later (c: the Attic declension): 
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a) fol. a [iiiiY], De tonis, section Prima Regula: 

Assueverunt Latini homines et plaerisque aliis graecismis ut paraclitus, 
qui num recte efferantur vides. Nec enim y in i Latinorum transit, sed e 
obliquum. 


[The Latins were accustomed to many other Greek words also, like 
paráclitus (advocate, paraclete), but see whether they are expressed 
correctly. For 1 does not change into the Latin i, but is modified 
into e.] 


(Left-hand margin) 

Graeci hoc napd&xAytos in antepenultima acuunt pronuntiantes napdxAn- 
toç. Qua in voce Latinorum vulgus in hoc perrat quod H Graecorum quod 
nobis in e vertitur in i verterunt.” 


[The Greeks stress mapdxAytos on the antepenult, pronouncing mapdxAn- 
toç. But with this term the Latin common people go wrong (perrat = 


Melanchthon returned to this issue at the end of the section on the verb, discussing the 


verbal noun (De nomine verbali, fols. n ii"—iii"). After stating that mapdxAytos (‘advocate’) 
is derived from mapaxéxAytat, the third person singular of the perfect middle-passive of 
the verb napaxcAd, Melanchthon criticized a “magnus Disputator,’ who at Hagenau had 
pronounced the word “paraclétus” “according to the Latin custom" (“Latino more"). The 
identity of the Disputator is not revealed: an asterisk precedes the word in the text and is 
repeated in the left-hand margin, but no information is provided. In any case, the word 
TapdxAntos | paracletus, which designed the Holy Spirit (‘Paraclete’), was certainly widely 
used in the frequent theological discussions of that time. 
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pererrat), because they turned into i the y of the Greeks, which for us is 
turned into e]. 


b) fol. b ir-iv, Usus tonorum, section Prima Regula: 
Nulla nec Latinis nec Graecis dictio duobus principalibus est insignita tonis 
e sui natura. Sed ad hunc encliticae particulae tonus in finem superioris 
vocis reflectitur, id quod citra vocis eius naturam fit. 


[No word, either Latin or Greek, is marked with the two main accents 
(i.e., the acute and the circumflex) for itself. But the accent of an enclitic 
particle is turned back toward the first accent to the end of the previous 
word, which thing happens against the nature of that word.] 


(Fol. b i", lower margin) 

Encliticae particulae appellabantur quia syllabis appenduntur. Et ex 
omnibus partibus orationis invenimus particulas encliticas praeterquam 
in participiis et articulis. Ex nominibus habemus tig cum suis obliquis et 
aequivalentibus. Ex verbis habemus gyi et verbum hpi et sum et eius 
condeclinea. Ex adverbio sunt encliticae mov node nodı oder. Ex coniunc- 
tionibus aliae encliticae sunt copulativae ut xou xotv xe. Aliae sunt imple- 
tivae ut ye, yap, vyv et aliae.’6 


[The enclitic particles were so called because they are attached to syl- 
lables (of other words). And we find enclitic particles among all the parts 
of speech, except for participles and articles. Among the nouns (= nouns 
and adjectives), we have tig (for ttc, some) with its oblique cases and its 
equivalents. Among the verbs, we have gyi (I say), the verb Yui (I say), 
and sum (i.e., cipi, I am) and the verbs inflected accordingly. Among the 
adverbs, mov (somewhere), node (for note, sometime), nodı (anywhere), 
and nodev (from some place) are enclitic. Among the conjunctions, some 
enclitics are copulative, like xot (for xot, and), xaw (for xev), xe. Others are 
impletive (perhaps for completive), like ye (at least), yap (for yap, for), vyv 
(for viv, indeed), and others]. 


Some words (e.g., nut, xai, and Y&p) are incorrectly listed as enclitic. Also, the mistakes 
due to iotacism and the confusion between consonants in the quotations of adverbs and 
conjunctions suggest that the annotator was taking notes during a class lecture or, more 
probably, relying on notes taken in the same circumstance. 
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c) fol. b [iiii*], Quae communes hasce regulas npocwdiav turbent 

Atticus regulam de acuenda paenultima si ultima sit longa non servat in 
nominum quorundam flexu. 

MevéAeog — xprjceoc 

"EpuóAe9g ^ yevéosoG 


[The Attic (dialect) does not observe the rule of stressing the penultimate 
syllable if the last one is long in the declension of some nouns. 
MevéAeoc (Menelaus) xpncews (of the use) 

‘Eppóàcwç (Hermolaus) yevécsogc (of the origin) 


(Right-hand margin) 

Nomina sunt Attica omnia. Nam praeterquam quod o in w mutarunt, id 
quod Atticis peculiare est in quarta inflexione, accentus quoque ratio- 
nem linguae communis non observant. Nam hoc constat, omnes ferme 
voces polysillabas, si o in w mutaverint et accentum variarint, ex tertia 
inflexione ad quartam transferri posse ut vixoAews.”” 


[All these nouns are Attic. For, in addition to changing o into w, which is 
peculiar to the fourth declension (i.e., the Attic declension), they do not 
observe the rule of the accent of the common (Greek) language. For it is 
well known that almost all the polysyllabic words, if they have changed 
o into w and varied the accent, can be transferred from the third to the 
fourth declension, like vixoAewg (for NuxdAews, Nicolaus)]. 


In one case, it is possible to hear the voice of the teacher, who urges his stu- 


dents to review the notions they have acquired before proceeding with their 
study: 


Til: 


Fol. b [iiii"], Quae communes, etc. 

(Left-hand margin) 

Si vis has sequentes regulas intelligere, tunc in memoriam revoca supe- 
riores regulas. 


[If you wish to understand the following rules, then recall the previous 
rules to your memory]. 


On the Greek declensions in Melanchthon's grammar, see above, n. 59. 
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The importance of the Plimpton notes, however, lies particularly in the 
many comments containing references to and quotations from grammarians 
or authors of literary works. These notes convey important information on the 
circulation of Greek and Latin works and, especially, the level of knowledge, 
the tastes, and the interests of that particular cultural environment. 


3.2 Grammars and Lexica 

Thirteen quotations explicitly attributed to Latin and Greek grammarians or 
lexicographers can be found in the notes; some of these quotations, in turn, 
refer to other grammatical works. The authors mentioned are Quintilian (4), 
Priscian (2), Gregory of Corinth (1), Theodore Gaza (1), and Urbanus Bolzanius 
(1), to which we can add a very short reference to Despauterius (1),78 one to 
Poliziano (1), one, incorrect, to the Etymologicum Magnum (1), and one to 
Pseudo-Ammonius (1). Additionally, there is an implicit reference to the lexi- 
con attributed to Cyril of Alexandria or John Philoponus. Here are some inter- 
esting cases: 


a) Fol. a [iiii"] Prosodia 
Prudens hoc loco multas poematum figuras omitto, ut pro 686c od80¢ (sic), 
sic Latinus pro opilio upilio protrahendae syllabae gratia. 


[At this point, I prudently omit many poetic forms, such as oùðóç for óðóç 
(road); so Latin has upilio for opilio (herdsman), in order to lengthen the 
syllable.] 


(Right-hand margin) 

id quod et annotavit Quintilianus li. 1 his verbis. Quid o et u permutatae 
invicem. Sic dicitur Hecoba pro Hecuba, Culchidis ac ne in graecis qui- 
dem solum notatur ut dederont. Sic pro Odusse<us> Ovótsseuc. Id quod 
cognoscens probat Chorinthius in libro de linguarum varietate. 


[Quintilian also noted this in Book (li. for libro) 1 with these words: What 
about the interchange between o and u? So people say Hecoba for Hecuba, 
Culchidis (for Colchidis, the Colchian woman), and it is not observed 
only in Greek words: for example, dederont (for dederunt, they gave). So 


78 The Flemish humanist Joannes Despauterius (Ian de Spauter, ca. 1480-1520) was the 
author of a very successful Latin grammar (Commentarii grammatici, Lyon 1536, consist- 
ing of short treatises that had been previously published separately). On Despauterius's 
life and work, see, e.g., Desgraves 1977. 
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Ovstaceds for 'Odvocebs (Odysseus): being aware of this, the Corinthian 
confirms it in his book on the variety of the dialects]. 


The annotator used a passage from Quintilian’s Institutio oratoria (1. 4. 16) 
referring to early Latin vocalism (u for o) to explain the variation o / ov in 
the Ionic dialect, often occurring in Greek poetry metri causa; the quotation, 
however, is not faithful. He supports Quintilian’s argument with a reference 
to “Chorinthius,’ i.e., the twelfth-century Byzantine grammarian Gregory of 
Corinth, who wrote a treatise on Greek dialects (Hepi diaAextwv). During the 
Renaissance, this treatise circulated together with two more works on the same 
topic: one entitled T&yvıxa and attributed to John the Grammarian (probably 
John Philoponus: 490-570 CE), and one on the Homeric dialect attributed to 
Plutarch. Aldus Manutius printed the three treatises in 1496 as appendix to his 
Thesaurus cornu copiae et horti Adonidis and reissued them in 1512 with a Latin 
translation. These treatises became quite popular tools for the study of Greek 
and constituted the basis for the knowledge of Greek dialects in Renaissance 
schools.80 

One of the topics Gregory of Corinth dealt with was the exchange between o 
and v in the Aeolic dialect.*! The source of the combination Quintilian-Gregory 
of Corinth was probably Guillaume Philander, who, in his commentary on the 
Institutio oratoria, urged to correct Quintilian's 'Ouccéa into '"Y8uco£a (sic), 
based on John the Grammarian and Gregory of Corinth.8? 


b) Fol. a [iiii"], De tonis, section Prima Regula 
Fecit vulgus Romanum histöria comóedia tragóedia, latino tono levigatis 
syllabis. 


[The Roman people changed (these words) into histöria (history), comóe- 
dia (comedy), tragóedia (tragedy), with the syllables smoothed by the 
Latin accent.] 


79  Quintilian's passage reads: "Quid o atque u pemutata invicem? Ut ‘Hecoba’ et nutrix 
Culchidis’ et Pulixena' scriberentur, ac, ne in Graecis id tantum notetur, ‘dederont’ ac ‘pro- 
baveront.’ Sic 'OSvacevs, quem 'OXccéa fecerant Aeolis, ad Ulixem’ deductus est." See the 
analysis of this passage in Ax 2011, 17-119. 

80 See Hunger 1978, 2. 30-31; and Van Rooy 2020b, 6. Gregory of Corinth's treatise had been 
previously published, for example, by Bonus Accursius in Milan, together with Demetrius 
Chalcondyles' and Manuel Moschopoulos's Erotemata. 

81 Gregory of Corinth ed. 181, 584—585. 

82 Philander ed. 1535, 7: “Quem Ovdvacea fecerunt Aeoles: Scribe "Y8vocéa ex Joanne 
Grammatico et Corintho Guillaume Philander (Philandrier, 1505-1565) was a French 
humanist and an architect; on his life and work, see Lemerle-Pauwels 2003. 
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(Right-hand margin) 
Hinc Fabius inquit: Quod nos plerumque cogimur uti concessis graecis. 


[Hence Fabius says: since we are often forced to use admittedly Greek 
(words) | 


While comparing Greek and Latin accentuation, Melanchthon mentioned the 


cases of Latin loan words from Greek (ictopia / história, etc.). The note added 


a reference to “Fabius, i.e., Quintilian, who dealt with Greek loan words in 


Latin in Inst. 1. 5. 58; as in passage a above, the quotation is not faithful.5? The 


annotator or his source, who was probably taking notes from a class lecture, 


may have confused the text's reading confessis with concessis; the similarity 


in meaning between the verbs confiteor and concedo and the ambiguity of the 


syntax in Quintilian's passage may have encouraged the confusion.®* 


83 


84 


c) Fols. b i"-ii*, Regulae speciales de tonis 
Sat fuerit haec de monosyllabis praecepisse. Caeterum te inhortor ne frigide 
monosyllaba tractes, quae vel differentiae vel €yxAicews caussa variantur. 


bow DATE. 
Articuli per sese patebunt, item praepositiones etc. 


[These rules on the monosyllables will be sufficient. Moreover, I urge you 
not to treat the monosyllables unattentively, because they vary either as 


ea 


homonyms or for inflection: à à ý », HH. 
The articles will be clear for themselves, and so will the prepositions, etc. | 


(Fol. b ii", upper margin) 
[...] 7] vv& N huépa, id est vel nox vel dies. Est et coniunctio subdisiunc- 
tiva indeterminate extans. Cum vero supra se habet ° qui (sic) signum 


The passage reads: “Maxima ex parte Romanus (scil. sermo) conversus est et confessis quo- 
que Graecis utimur verbis, ubi nostra desunt." 

Both concedo and confiteor may be used as ‘I admit, while the ablative confessis may 
be derived from confessum, -i, ‘an acknowledged fact’ (cp. OLD, s.v.). Translators of 
Quintilian's Institutio oratoria have generally followed this interpretation. For example, 
Butler (Quintilian ed. 1920, 105) rendered confessis as ‘admittedly’: “For Latin is largely 
derived from that language (scil. Greek) and we use words which are admittedly Greek 
to express things for which we have no Latin equivalent." Russell (Quintilian ed. 2001, 
153) used "openly" The same interpretation is supported by Ax 2011, 208 (“zugegebener- 
maßen ... eigenstandermaßen”). In the sixteenth century, this passage was considered 
difficult: for example, Raphael Regius (Raffaele Regio, ca. 1440-1520) proposed to correct 
confessis Graecis into confessis Graece (Quintilian ed. 1522, fol. x11"). 
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tenuitatis est, particula explanativa sive sublativa, quando duobus prae- 
positis unam (sic) tollit. 

Cum vero supra se habet signum aspirationis cum accentu acuto est 
partim articulus subiunctivus partim pronomen relativum. 

Cum vero supra se habet signum aspirationis cum accentu circum- 
flexo est partim casus dativus articuli subiunctivi et partim dativus casus 
pronomini relativi, partim dativus casus tertiae personae pronominis 
possessivi. 

Omnia significata huius vocis ostendit Urbanus grammaticus in fine 
suae grammaticae. 


[<H (eta), when it has the smooth breathing and the acute accent above, 
is a disjunctive conjunction. So we say» Ñ vu& 7 ńpépa, that is, “either 
night or day" It is also a subdisjunctive conjunction standing not con- 
clusively.8> When it has ° above (= ?)), which is a smooth breathing, it is 
an explanative or sublative particle, because it excludes one out of two 
assumptions. When it has a rough breathing with an acute accent above 
(=%), it is partly a subjunctive article and partly a relative pronoun. When 
it has a rough breathing with a circumflex accent above (= N) for N), it is 
partly the dative case of the subjunctive article, partly the dative case of 
the relative pronoun, and partly the dative case of the third-person pos- 
sessive pronoun. Urbanus the grammarian shows all the meanings of this 
word at the end of his grammar. | 


The first line of this note disappeared with the trimming of the volume for 


binding, but it is possible to reconstruct it from a similar note written on a 


copy of the 1520 edition of Melanchthon’s grammar, as will be explained below. 


The purpose of this note was to clarify part of the list of monosyllables with 


different breathings and accents provided in the text: ý, conjunction (‘or’); 7, 


asseverative particle (‘certainly, ‘indeed, etc.); ý, nominative singular feminine 


of the relative pronoun (‘who’); and f, dative singular feminine of the rela- 
tive pronoun (‘to whom’) or of the third-person-singular possessive adjective 
or pronoun (‘her, ‘hers’). The source is Urbanus Bolzanius's grammar, which 


contains a similar list at the end.86 


85 


86 


According to Priscian (Inst. gramm., GL 3: 98. 3), unlike the disjunctive conjunction, the 
subdisjunctive proposes two alternatives that are both true. 

In Urbanus ed. 1497-98, a chapter entitled Collectio «àv v ĝç 7 ex diversis autoribus per 
eundem fratrem Urbanum is located on fols. B v i"—iii". A similar list appears at the end of 
the Dictionarium Graecum ed. 1497, fol. O iii" (Ta toô H exuavrixá; on the Dictionarium, see 
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The annotator repeated some parts of the list ad verbum but summarized 
Bolzanius’s complex classification, sometimes confusing it and omitting sev- 
eral details (for example, the mention of the iota subscript in the dative). 
Moreover, he introduced a distinction between articulus subiunctivus and pro- 
nomen relativum, which is missing from Bolzanius's text, perhaps to clarify the 
matter to students with a background in Latin grammar." 


d) Fols. b iiY-iii", De disyllaborum acutis 
Utraque brevi acutus est in priori 

Aóvoc toTc Övog 

Nota derivata 926¢ coqóc 


[When both (syllables) are short, the acute accent is on the first one. 
Aöyos (speech) rünog (form) övoç (ass) 
Notice the derived nouns: 0£óc (god) coqóc (wise). | 


(Fol. iii", right-hand margin) 

a. asinus appellatus quasi ov exov tov voov, id est non habens mentem. Ita 
Etimolo. Magnus. 

b. a dedw, tamquam supra diximus, accentum acutum familiarem in ulti- 
mis nominum derivatorum. 


[a. The ass is so called as if ov exov tov voov (for obx Exwv Tov vóov), that is, 
not having the mind. So in the Etimolo. (for Etymologicum) Magnus (for 
Magnum). 

b. <deög> from edw (I behold); as we said above, the acute accent is com- 
mon on the last syllables of the derived nouns.] 


The first note refers to övoç, ‘ass, for which an etymology alpha priva- 
tive + voüc, ‘mind’ — so, ‘mindless’ — is proposed. The annotator quoted the 
Etymologicum Magnum, whose editio princeps had been published in Venice in 


below, p. 213). Such lists (avtiototyetat) were common in Byzantine manuals on orthogra- 
phy, on which see Hunger 1978, 2: 18-22. 

87  Inthe note, the Latin syntax is sometimes incorrect (e.g., qui signum instead of quod sig- 
num and unam tollit instead of unum tollit). In the case of the particle ĝ, the annota- 
tor correctly defined it as explanativa, but then wrote sublativa instead of suppletiva and 
defined it as Bolzanius's (coniunctio) dissertiva sive electiva. The definition of the relative 
pronoun as articulus subiunctivus applies to Greek but not to Latin, where there is no 
article. 
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1499; this lexicon had several editions, which circulated widely in early mod- 
ern Europe.8® For óvoc, however, the Etymologicum Magnum gives a different 
etymology.?? A possible source of this note seems to be another Byzantine lexi- 
con, the Etymologicum Gudianum, composed in about the eleventh century 
and named after the German humanist Marquard Gude, who owned a copy 
of it.?? Although published much later, the Gudianum became very popular 
among humanists thanks to fifteenth-century Cretan scholars, who brought it 
to the West.?! Manuscripts containing the Gudianum along with other minor 
etymologica were quite widespread. However, the fact that the same etymol- 
ogy also occurs in other lexica urges to consider this hypothesis cautiously: 
contaminations between different lexica were indeed quite common.?? In any 
case, the annotator or his source may have attributed the etymology of övos to 
the Etymologicum Magnum because, in that environment, the Magnum was 
the etymological lexicon par excellence. 

In the second note, the noun deös, ‘god, is related to dedw, late form of 
Oedopar, ‘I gaze, behold’ This etymology, which echoes the one given by the 
Etymologicum Gudianum,?? had been given two pages before (“tamquam supra 
diximus"): 


Fol. b iit, De disyllabis ac polysyllabis 
Adde huic regulae adiectiva in xoc, quaedam in poç et hog ac ut summatim 
dicam ultimae acutus est derivatis familiaris deös, etc. 


88 See, eg, Reitzenstein 1897, 212-253; and Hunger 1978, 2. 45-47. The editio princeps 
(Etymologicum Magnum ed. 1499) was the result of the cooperation of several Cretan 
scholars in Venice: see Geanakoplos 1973, 204-208; and Marcos García 2014, 149-153. After 
a second expanded edition (Venice, Fridericus Turrisanus, 1549), the Etymologicum was 
published by Friedrich Sylburg in Heidelberg in 1594. On the fate of this lexicon during 
the Renaissance, see in particular Botley 2010, 59. 

89 Etymologicum Magnum ed.1848, 626: "Ovoc: eri tod (oov, mapa Thv ¿č adtod yryvopévny övn- 
ow év Tols Épyotc: emi 8& tod napd téxtovoç elpyoc uévov xal duoiws Elontot rapà TO BactdCetv.” 

9o Etymologicum Gudianum ed. 1818, 430: “vos, Tò Gov, dä tod od voetv.” The manuscript 
owned by Marquard Gude (1635-1689), Gudianus gr. 29/30, written in 1293 in Apulia, 
is preserved at the Herzog August Bibliothek of Wolfenbiittel. On the Etymologicum 
Gudianum, see Reitzenstein 1897, 70-155; Hunger 1978, 2. 45-47; and Rocciola 2016, 6-11. 

91  Reitzenstein (1897), who considered the Gudianum as “das verbreiteste Handbuch der 
ersten Humanistenzeit” (70), listed several manuscripts written in Crete or by Cretan 
copyists in the West (74-77). See also above, n. 56. 

92 Cp., for example, Orion (Alexandria, 5th c. CE), in Micciarelli Collesi 1970, no. 167, l. x: 
“Ovog: éx TOD oU voeiv, Y wvytdv.” On Orion, see Reitzenstein 1897, 348-350; and Ippolito 
2008. 

93 Etymologicum Gudianum ed. 1818, 259: "Ocóc: dä To Oéety yovv Tpexeiv Kal rpoqOdvetw cà 
Teavta jj Sta Tò a6etw Y) yovv proyilerv: T) Sick Tò Oewpetv xà navra [...].” 
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[Add to this rule the adjectives in -xoc, some in -poç and -Aog, and, to say 
it summarily, the acute accent on the last syllable is common on derived 
nouns: 6&óc, etc. | 


(Left-hand margin) 
a edw, contemplor, ut author Gregorius Nazianzenus li. 1 theologiae. 


[From edw, I contemplate, as Gregory of Nazianzus in the first book (li. 
for libro) of theology.] 


The annotator refers to the first of Gregory of Nazianzus's so-called Five 
Theological Orations (Or. 27-31). These orations constituted an independent 
corpus: a Latin translation of the first one by Petrus Mosellanus was published 
in Leipzig in 1519, and four years later a translation of all five orations appeared 
in Basle.?^ Melanchthon used Gregory's orations for his teaching: passages 
from the Theological Orations, in Greek and Latin translation, were presented 
to students as tools to review Greek grammar and vocabulary and learn moral 
and theological principles. Melanchthon shared this interest with Joannes 
Oecolampadius, who translated several of Gregory's poems and orations into 
Latin. 

However, there is no evidence of the statement that deös is derived from 
dedw / Hedouaı in any of Gregory of Nazianzus's orations. The source, in fact, 
was Gregory of Nyssa’s Contra Eunomium: either the annotator or his source 
may have confused the two authors due to their shared first name ‘Gregory. 96 


e) Fol. b ii”, De polysyllabis 
[the passage is quoted with its glosses above, p. 202] 


(The note starts in the middle of the page after the text's last word, &Aawv, 
and continues in the right-hand margin) 

cum accentu vero in penultima est participium id est insequens. 

yevery) cum accentum acutum in ultima habet pro natali usurpatur. Sed 
si accentum in penultima susceperit pro stirpe capitur. Ut author est 


94 Gregory of Nazianzus eds. 1519 and 1523. The German humanist Petrus Mosellanus 
Protegensis (Peter Schade, 1493-1524) became professor of Greek at Leipzig in 1517; for his 
life and work, see, e.g., Erbe 1986 and http://petrus-mosellanus.de (accessed 8 July 2020). 

95 See Hall 2014, 82-84 and 250-251, n. 95. 

96 Gr. Nyss. Contra Eunomium 2. 1. 596: “tx tod de&odaı Heög óvouditexot" Cp. also Bas. Ep. 8. 1: 
‘Tlapd yap TÒ teheınevan TÀ vro y) Bedadaı Ocóc óvopátecou" 
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quidam graecus qui conscripsit librum de differentiis vocum ex accentu 
provenientibus. 


[(€Aanwv) with the accent on the penult is a participle (= £A), that is, 
‘chasing: 

Tevet), when it has the acute accent on the last syllable, is used for ‘birth’ 
But if it takes the accent on the penult, it is intended as ‘race, as it is 
in a certain Greek author who wrote a book on the differences between 
words caused by the accent. ] 


Melanchthon's quotation of £Aocv and yevern as examples of oxytone polysyl- 
labic words led the annotator to point out that these words may change their 
meanings according to the position of the accent. The first word, éAawv, glossed 
ulivetum, ‘olive grove, in the interlinear space (see above), was corrected by 
Melanchthon into &Xotov in the second edition. The annotator compared it 
to éAdwy, present participle of the verb éAdw (cp. &Aoróvo), ‘pressing forward; 
‘urging onwards, etc., translated into Latin as insequens, ‘chasing’ The second 
word, yevery, ‘birth,’ is related to a non-attested yevety, ‘race, ‘stock. The source 
is indicated as “author quidam Graecus": indeed, the pair &Aawv (&Xoucv) / EAcwv 
appear in a treatise on homonyms attributed to Cyril of Alexandria (376-444) 
or John Philoponus, but probably composed in the ninth century or later; the 
definitions correspond to recension E in Daly's modern edition, reported by 
five manuscripts of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.?" 

More probably, however, the annotator or his source relied on the 
Dictionarium Graecum published by Aldus Manutius in 1497, which, along with 
other grammatical material, included the Greek-Latin dictionary by Giovanni 
Crastone and Philoponus's treatise - under the name of Cyril of Alexandria — 
with Latin translations; both works contain the pairs &Xawv / ¿Adwy and yevety / 


yevety.98 


97 See Philoponus ed. 1983, xii-xiii and 208. 4: “éAdwv 6 Stwxwv. EAawv dE TONOG meptéyov 
ibid 

98 Dictionarium Graecum ed. 1497, fol. d [viir-viiv]: “yevety fig Y) nativitas. yevéety nç ý stirps"; 
fol. f [viii]: “eXawv voc 6 olivetum. £Aàv ovrog 6 insequens." In Pseudo-Cyril's treatise, 
entitled Zuvaywyy tv npóc didpopov onuactay Adkewv xarà croiyelov, we read on fol. L iiiv: 
“vevety fic v) nativitas acuitur. yevern nç ý stirps penacuitur,’ and fol. L iii": “eharwv tod iat- 
Qvoc 6 olivetum acuitur. haw tod EAdovrog 6 insequens penacuitur. |...] EAawy Tod Ehadvtos 
6 olivetum acuitur.” On Giovanni Crastone or Crastoni (d. post 1498), see Gualdo Rosa 1984; 
on the Dictionarium, see Botley 2010, 64-65 and 155-156. 
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3.3 Literary Texts 

Some references to Greek and Latin authors in the Plimpton notes comple- 
ment the wide range of examples taken from literary texts that Melanchthon 
used in his grammar: Homer, Aristophanes, Plato, Aristotle, and Plutarch 
among the Greeks, and Terence, Persius, Ovid, Tacitus, and Hieronymus among 
the Latins. Often the quotation of an author leads to that of another; moreover, 
Greek and Latin authors are frequently combined. The following represent the 
most significant examples. 


a) Fol. a [iiii"], Prosodia 
Authoritate mediam arbitrabere, nam et quae brevem natura vocalem 
habet, nonnumquam extenditur, ut aput Homerum y£Xoc. 


[You will consider a syllable as intermediate?? by authority (i.e., relying 
on poets' usage), for even a syllable with a vowel that is short by nature 
sometimes is lengthened, like péàoç (limb or song) in Homer.] 


(Upper margin) 

[...]us in [...] putat apud Persium pro pegaseum melos legendum esse 
pegaseum nectar maxime quod peàoç reppertu (?) brevis vocalis tam 
apud graecos quam apud latinos semper corripiatur. Quamquam inter- 
pretes graeci dicere soleant quod in plerisque vocibus grae(cis) vocales 
breves propter sequentem litteram ambiguas reddi, id quod probant voce 
graeca eAopıa, id est frusta, quae est apud Homerum in Iliados. 


[... us in ... believes that in Persius, instead of pegaseum (for Pegaseium) 
melos (Pegaseian song), we must read pegaseum (for Pegaseium) nectar 
(Pegaseian nectar), mostly because u£Xog [...] the short vowel is always 
considered short both among the Greeks and among the Latins. Greek 
commentators, though, usually say that, in many Greek words, short vow- 
els are made ambiguous (i.e., can be counted as short or long) because of 
the letter that follows, and demonstrate this with the Greek word eXopta 
(for €Aweta), that is, ‘scraps, which is in Homer, in the Iliad. ] 


Melanchthon’s passage refers to the possible lengthening of short syllables in 
Homeric poetry when a vowel is followed by a liquid consonant (A, p, v, p, c; 
and f), quoting the case of péàoç, ‘limb’ or ‘song, where pe-, although short, can 


99 Melanchthon used medius instead of the standard term communis, ‘common, to indicate 
syllables that can be both long and short; see Schad 2007, 247. 
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be counted as long.!°° The annotator quoted one of such cases in Latin poetry: 
in the last line (14) of the choliambic prologue of Persius’s Satyrs: 


cantare credas Pegaseium melos 


the word melos, ‘song, consists of two short syllables. Although transmitted 
by most manuscripts, melos is usually replaced with the less frequent vari- 
ant nectar because the structure of the choliamb requires a long penultimate 
syllable; nectar has been generally accepted by modern editors.!?! The loss of 
part of the note's first line prevents us from reading the name of the scholar 
who supported this correction according to the annotator. However, he rein- 
forced the reading melos quoting the opinion of Greek ‘scholiasts’ (interpretes) 
based on édwepta, ‘scraps, ‘spoils, with the initial é- in long position in Homer, 
Iliad 1. 4. Here the reference is to Eustathius of Thessalonica and his scholion to 
that passage of the Iliad. Although still unpublished in the sixteenth century, 
Eustathius's scholia were widely read and admired.!9? 


b) Fols. b ii"-iii*, De disyllaborum acutis 
[See the passage quoted above, p. 210]. 


(Fol. iii", left-hand margin) 
sermo verbum ratio supputatio oratio. Hiero. in epistula ad Pamachium 
recenset Graece huius dictionis Aóyoc. 


[(On Aóyoc) speech, word, reason, computation, oration. Hieronymus in 
his letter to Pammachius enumerates (the meanings) of this word, Aöyog, 
in Greek.] 


The annotator confused Hieronymus's Epistula ad Paulinum de studio 
Scripturarum (53) with the longer and more famous Epistula ad Pammachium 


100 Liquid consonants were most probably considered as double consonants: see Gentili and 
Lomiento 2003, 22-23. An example of péàoç with pe- in long position in Homer is in the 
Hymn to Hermes (hMerc. 4. 502): cóc & bd u£Aoc deıdev; most editors, however, have 
adopted the reading xo2óv instead of u£Aoc. 

101 See Giangrande 2013. 

102 On éAwpta, see Eustathius ed. 1971, 32. In the West, Eustathius's scholia had been known 
since the fifteenth century through manuscripts, but were published only in 1542-1550 
in Rome: see Geanakoplos 1973?, 264 n. 42. On Eustathius in the sixteenth century, see 
Pontani 2017, 199-202; Ossa-Richardson 2019, 245, and the bibliography quoted therein. 
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de optimo genere interpretandi (57). Hieronymus's passage reads (Ep. 53. 4, PL 
22, 543): 


Aóyoc enim Graece multa significat. Nam et verbum est, et ratio, et suppu- 
tatio, et causa uniuscuiusque rei, per quam sunt singula quae subsistunt. 


[ForAóyoc in Greek has many meanings: it is ‘word, ‘reason, computation, 
and the cause of everything, through which each being that is exists. | 


c) Fol. b iii", De disyllaborum acutis, section Quinta (Regula) 
Monosyllabae acutae, obliquus disyllabus posteriorem acuit, priv Ppevös, 
Att Ax óc, Op Onpóc. 


[In acute monosyllables, disyllabic oblique cases have the acute accent 
on the second syllable: pohv ppevös (mind), Alb AtBd¢ (south-west wind), 
One Pmpös (beast). | 


a. (Middle of the page, after 8c) 
Germani olim graecati sunt, ut indicat Cornelius. 

b. (Right-hand margin) 
In homine vires sunt duplices: alterae quibus intelligimus, iudicamus, 
colligimus, Graeci Synossin vocant, Plato Aöyov vocat, alterae quibus 
per intellectum proposita aut persequimur aut fugimus. Graeci vocant 


opu et ppevac. 


[a. The Germans once imitated the Greeks, as Cornelius shows. 

b. In the human being, there are two kinds of strengths: the ones through 
which we understand, judge, infer; the Greeks call them synossin, Plato 
calls them Aöyog (reason). The others through which we either pursue or 
shun what is set before through the intellect. The Greeks call them opunv 
(for 6puyv, impulse) and gpevac (for pp£vas, mind). | 


The position of the first note on the page suggests a connection with Op, 


‘beast,!°3 used in Melanchthon's text to exemplify the shift in accentuation 


103 


The word 0p is glossed fera in the interlinear space. As Luther remarked in an open let- 
ter on Christian schools, “we Germans, perforce, are and must remain beasts and stupid 
brutes (“bestien und tolle thier”), as we are deservedly called by our neighbors” (quota- 
tion and English translation in Koryl 2019, 130). The term 07, which incidentally sounds 
like the German “thier” (mod. Germ. “Tier”), in Melanchthon's text may have prompted 
the recalling of this opinion and a consequent attempt to ‘rehabilitate’ the German nation 
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between the nominative and the oblique cases in monosyllabic consonant 
stems. The annotator refers to Tacitus (“Cornelius”), who in his Germania (De 
origine, moribus ac situ Germanorum) mentioned the presence of the myths of 
Heracles and Odysseus, as well as inscriptions in Greek letters, on the border 
between Germania and Raetia.!°* This note, which probably reports a com- 
ment by the teacher in the classroom, seems to confirm the German origin of 
the annotator and his learning environment. 

The second note is related to the word phy, ‘mind.’ Interestingly enough, 
a grammatical explanation provided the opportunity for a lesson of moral 
philosophy. The annotator quoted Plato, certainly referring to the doctrine of 
the soul expressed, for example, in Book 4 of the Republic; also, the division 
between two 'strengths' (vires) broadly reminds us of Aristotle's passive and 
active intellects in De Anima 3. 3-5. However, the distinction Aóyoc (reason) / 
öpun (impulse) and qpévsc (mind) sounds like a moral principle rather than a 
reference to a precise philosophical doctrine. The term “synossin” as synony- 
mous with Aóyoc is obscure; the annotator or his source probably reproduced 
in Latin characters the sound of a Greek word he did not understand. 


d) Fol. b iii", De gravi seu syllabico tono 

Quis enim non audiat lubentius nathp Yjuàv quam nathe ńuðv asperitate 
acuti quasi segregatam vim sententiae ac mutilam «?» 

povahy poc didcoxnet 

Epws StSdoxel povahy. 


[For who would not hear nathp 'juàv (our father) more willingly than 
nop ńpðv, where the force of the expression is almost removed and 
maimed by the harshness of the acute accent? 

povah Epwg didcoxet (art is taught by love) 

Epws diddoxet ovavajy (love teaches art) | 


(From the middle of the page, after d1Sdécoxet, to the right-hand margin) 
Est ex Plutarcho sumptum, atque in proverbium abivit quo ostendimus 
amorem in nobis industriam excitare et nos nihil non posse discere si 
velimus. 


by stressing the links of the ancient Germans to Greek and Roman culture (see also below, 
n. 104). 

104 Tac. Ger. 3. On the Greek ‘heritage’ in ancient Gallia and Germania, see O'Gorman 1993. 
According to Conrad Celtis, ancient Germans originally used Greek letters, while their 
Druids spoke Greek and led a Greek-style philosophical life: see Ben-Tov 2009, 190-191. 
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[This sentence has been taken from Plutarch and has been transformed 
into a proverb, through which we show that love stimulates industrious- 
ness in us and that there is nothing we cannot learn if we want. | 


Melanchthon quoted the same line twice but with a different word order, cer- 
tainly to make students aware that there is a difference in sound between pov- 
cua with a grave accent and povoixýv as oxytone. The annotator indicated 
the source of this quotation in Plutarch, who was one of the most widely 
read authors in Renaissance schools.!°> Plutarch used the image of Eros / 
love as a teacher three times in his Moralia: in De Pythiae oraculis (405 D 10— 
F 3), Quaestiones conviviales (622 C 4-5), and Amatorius (762 B 7-8). The “pro- 
verbium, however, was well known in antiquity: it comes from a fragment 
of Euripides’ lost Stheneboea,?6 also quoted, for example, by Plato in his 
Symposium (196 e2). 


e) Fol. b [iiii™], Quae communes hasce regulas npoood1&v turbent. 
Tpónatov commune, iuxta regulam supra, tponalov Atticum est quamquam 
hoc proprie analogicon est, e denominativi formula, tod y acuti in au cir- 
cumflexum |...]. teomy hinc non tralato tono, sed inflexo propter sequentem 
brevem tponalov. 


[Tpónatov (trophy) belongs to common Greek according to the rule above, 
while vporatov is Attic, although this form, too, is analogical according to 
the rule of the derived nouns, with the acute accent on y (of ton), turn) 
transformed into a circumflex accent on at [...]. Thus, the (acute) accent 
of toon was not transferred but became a circumflex because of the fol- 
lowing short syllable: tpomatov (trophy). | 


a. (Left-hand margin) 

Vox est sumpta ex Aristophane in Comedia Plutos. Ubi interpres sic ait: 
tpöncıov apud veteres Atticos circumflectebatur, sed apud juniores in 
prima acutus. Sed puto iuxta analogiam magis apud nos hoc proferri. Ut 
quemadmodum a puc, fit tò 1pócotov, sic fit tpórtotov a tpomm. 

b. (From the middle of the page, after tporatov, to the right-hand margin) 


105 On the reception of Plutarch in the Renaissance, see Pade 2007 and 2014, 536-542; and 
Botley 2010, 97-99. 
106 Fr. 663 Kannicht (TrGF vol. 5): nomthv dpa |"Epwg 8t8&oxet x&v diuovcoc fjv tò reiv. 
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tponclov vero apud veteres in victoriis fiebat ubi parietem aut lapidem 
magnum ponebant et scribebant in illis quae opera militaria fecerant, ut 
author est interpres Aristophanis. 

c. (Bottom of the page) 

Analogia est vocum similium proportio. 


[a. The word has been taken from Aristophanes in his comedy Plutus 
(Wealth). Here the scholiast says: tpönauov (trophy) had the circumflex 
accent among the early Attic authors but has the acute accent on the first 
syllable among the more recent ones. But I believe that the latter is the 
favorite form among us by analogy: as tò tpdtatov (for tpitatov, the three- 
day period) originates from teuty (for tpitn, third, fem.), so does tpönaıov 
(trophy) from tpony (for «por, turn). 

b. Indeed, a tponatov (trophy), among the ancient, was set up in victories, 
when they would lay a large wall or stone and wrote on them the military 
enterprises they had carried out, as the scholiast to Aristophanes reports. 
c. Analogy is the proportion between similar words.] 


On fol. b ii”, as the second rule concerning the accent in polysyllabic words, 
Melanchthon stated that polysyllables with a long penultimate and a short 
last syllable are proparoxytone, unless the long penult is the result of a 
contraction.?? For this reason, he considered cpórotov, ‘trophy, as correct, 
whereas the Attic form tponaîov represents an exception to this rule, created by 
analogy with the word «pom, ‘turn.’ The first note refers to Aristophanes’ com- 
edy Plutus (Wealth), where tponaîov appears on line 456. The Plutus, one of the 
plays of the Byzantine triad of Aristophanes along with Clouds and Frogs, was 
extremely popular in the Renaissance, because its critique of material wealth 
contained a moral and religious message.108 


107 Seethe passage quoted above, p. 202. 

108 Onthe fate of Aristophanes in the Renaissance, see in particular Botley 2010, 88-91, and 
Bastin-Hammou 2020; for the Plutus, see Muttini 2019a and 2019b. In 1528, Melanchthon 
published an edition of the Clouds and Plutus, which he deemed very useful to students 
of Greek (*Graeci[que] sermonis studiosis utilissimae": Aristophanes ed. 1528). Contrary 
to what stated in the title, this edition does not contain scholia to Plutus (for those on 
the Clouds, see Melanchthon ed. 1852 = cR 18, cols. 1131-1136). A copy of Andrea Divo's 
Latin translation of Aristophanes (Aristophanes ed. 1539) annotated by Melanchthon, 
which belonged to the library of Heinrich Ernst Bindseil (1803-1876), is now at Princeton 
University's Firestone Library. 
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Both the first and the second notes are Latin translations of Marcus 
Musurus’s Greek scholia to Aristophanes, published by Aldus Manutius in 
1498,109 while the third echoes Quintilian’s definition of analogy.!° 


3.4 The Section on the Verb (Fol. g [iiii"—iiii”]) 
This portion of the grammar concerns part of the optative, the subjunctive, 
and the infinitive of the active verb. Like all his predecessors, Melanchthon 
used the verb tüntw, ‘I beat, as a paradigm for the conjugation of the -w verbs. 
He also followed tradition in the presentation of the conjugation by voices, 
moods, and tenses, as well as in the insertion of artificial forms, such as the 
second future and aorist of tto, which are not attested by literary sources. 
The notes are mostly glosses!? written in the interlinear spaces and provid- 
ing a Latin translation of each verbal form. The optative has only one gloss, 
concerning the first person of the second aorist, tomo: "utinam verberavis- 
sem." Conversely, all the forms of the subjunctive and the infinitive are glossed. 
For the second and third persons of the dual, which have no equivalent in 
Latin, the corresponding persons plural followed by “vos duo” and “illi duo" 
were employed. Here is the Latin translation offered for each tense: 


Subjunctive: 

Present TUNTW etc. cum verberem etc. 

First perfect TETÜQW etc. cum verberaverim etc. 

Aorist túa etc. cum verberavero et verberaverim etc. 
Second aorist TUTW etc. si verberaveris (sic) etc. 

Infinitive: 

Present TÜTTELV verberare 

Perfect TETLEEVAL verberavisse 

First aorist robau verberavisse 

Second aorist runelv verberavisse 


109 Aristophanes ed. 1498, fol. c [v"]: “Tponatov, oi naAaıoi Attixol nepıonacıv, ol 8& vewtepot 
napotúvovow. [...] Kat olyaı xat’ dvadoylav Todto pAMov napd aplaı todto npoptpeoda wç 
ATÒ TÒ vgl) TO Tpıralov nal do TO OVA TO Opatov. Eotı dE TpönaLov 6 Ev Taig Vixatg ol raat 
Enolovv, totyov Ù Aldov péyav loxávrec, xol ypdpovres Ev ToUTW & KATA TAY Avrınddwv pya 
Sedpdnaow. Eradelto dE tpónarov did TO Ei TH TpomH x&v &xOpQv yiyvaodaı.” 

110 Quint. Inst. 1. 6. 3: “Omnia tamen haec exigunt acrem iudicium, analogia praecipue, quam 
proxime ex Graeco transferentes in Latinum proportionem vocaverunt," etc. See Ax 2011, 
233-234 and, especially, Schironi 2007. 

111 Fol e iii": “Activa declinabo, id est 8i&Oectc w. Mediis non admixis, ne quid non ordine suo 
iuventus expectet." 

112 The only marginal comment is a short note concerning the use of y and o as suffixes for 
the subjunctive (fol. g [iiii"]). 
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First future TÜtpety verberaturum am um esse 
Second future TUTE verberaturum am um esse. 


While most translations are obvious, it is interesting to note that the annotator 
translated both the perfect and the aorist subjunctives into the Latin perfect 
subjunctive (verberaverim). For the aorist, he gave the option between the per- 
fect and the ‘future subjunctive’ of Latin grammar (verberavero). Indeed, gram- 
matical treatises and commentaries show that there was no consensus on the 
rendering of such tenses: the discrepancies between the Greek and the Latin 
verbal systems forced translators to adopt diverse solutions.” 


4 Conclusions 


Printing spread the Greek grammars that the first Byzantine teachers of Greek 
had created for Westerners beyond the Alps, particularly Theodore Gaza's 
Introduction, which became the point of reference for Greek instruction thanks 
to the teaching of Girolamo Aleandro and the translation of Erasmus. From the 
second decade of the sixteenth century, new tools were created first to supple- 
ment and then to replace the products of the Byzantine tradition. Within this 
context, Melanchthon’s Greek grammar occupied an important place. This 
grammar taught Greek through extensive explanations and frequent exam- 
ples, using a colloquial tone and often referring to other languages — Latin, 
Hebrew, and German - that were familiar to students." Its greatest asset was 
probably the organization of the entire structure of the Greek language into 
a set of rules.!5 However, Melanchthon was aware that his grammar did not 
exhaust the entire topic of Greek morphology and syntax. For this reason, he 
sometimes referred to other grammars!!6 or to his own works! to make up for 
the missing information. 

So as Melanchthon corrected and improved his Greek grammar sev- 
eral times, the anonymous author(s) of the Plimpton notes expanded on 
Melanchthon's text with supplements, comments, references to ancient and 
modern grammarians, and quotations from literary sources. For Renaissance 
and post-Renaissance teachers, therefore, grammatical manuals were not just 


113 See Ciccolella 2018, 147-149 and Ciccolella 2021, 200-201. 

114 See Nuti 2014, 276. 

115 See Djubo 2017, 550. 

116 Eg, the Compendium of Chrysoloras’s Erotemata attributed to Guarino for the contract 
verbs; fol. 1 iii": “Jam qui volet integri declinandi formulas Guarini Erotemata requirat." 

117 Eg, the treatise on syntax: see above, p. 192. 
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tools to learn the basics of a language but open texts subject to endless trans- 
formations, which were continuously updated and ‘re-created’ according to the 
tastes and needs of teachers and students who used them. Like Melanchthon, 
the teacher(s) who wrote the Plimpton notes used Greek grammar as a point of 
departure for excursus on ancient poets and prose writers, as well as moral and 
philosophical lessons, thus validating Melanchthon’s assumption that gram- 
mar is the key to all disciplines. 

In addition to covering only a small portion of Melanchthon's grammar, the 
Plimpton notes, as the examples quoted above show, contain many mistakes 
in both Greek and Latin; also, they are often inaccurate and sometimes even 
obscure. For this reason, they hold limited value as documents of the level 
of knowledge of Greek reached in German schools or universities in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Confusion between the Latin and Greek 
alphabets, phonetic transcriptions of some Greek words, and loose Latin syn- 
tax suggest that these notes originated from classroom lectures. However, the 
fact that the handwriting, although cursive and full of abbreviations, is gen- 
erally regular and neat suggests that the annotator was copying down in his 
book notes taken from another similar grammar. A copy of the 1520 edition 
of Melanchthon's Greek grammar held at the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek in 
Munich reinforces this hypothesis.!!® The hand that annotated the Munich 
grammar is later than the one that wrote the Plimpton notes and went well 
beyond the first quires. Most of the Plimpton notes are repeated on this copy, 
often with slight variations; at the same time, both copies contain notes that 
are absent from the other. The differences between the notes in both copies 
lead us to exclude that the Plimpton notes were the original of those in the 
Munich grammar. However, the many similarities and the frequent presence of 
the same mistakes hint at a common source: for example, a collection of notes 
resulting from the use of Melanchthon’s grammar in schools by generations 
of teachers, which were circulating among students and/or teachers as aids to 
clarify and complement the text. Further research will be necessary to verify 
this hypothesis. 

The Plimpton notes show that the method followed in the teaching of Greek 
in late-sixteenth-century German classrooms did not differ from the one used 
elsewhere in Renaissance Europe, as it was based on the reading, translation 


118 Melanchthon ed. 1520, shelfmark: L.gr.211. 
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into Latin, and commentary of the grammatical text divided into short sec- 
tions. The importance of these notes lies especially in the implicit and explicit 
grammatical and literary references they contain, which allow us to recon- 
struct the fate and circulation of a wide range of authors and texts, as well 
as the interests and tastes of teachers and students who tackled the study of 
Greek in that environment. 

The fact that many of the quotations in the Plimpton notes came from texts 
published in Italy, particularly by Aldus Manutius, between the fifteenth and 
the sixteenth centuries confirms the circulation and spread of those texts in 
Germany, a datum that also results from the libraries of German humanists 
such as Reuchlin and Pirckheimer, who were avid collectors of books pro- 
duced by Manutius and other printers based in Italy." Texts composed and 
published in Italy, as we have seen, were also decisive in the process that led 
to the composition of grammars shaped according to the demands of German 
students. However, although the influence of Italian humanism was funda- 
mental in the development of Greek studies in Germany, German human- 
ists were able to find their own ways to elaborate on the stimuli they received 
from Italian culture. More importantly, the frequent combination of Greek 
and Latin sources in Melanchthon's grammar and the Plimpton notes dem- 
onstrates that, for German teachers, the xowwvia between the Greek and Latin 
cultures, which was at the core of the message of the first humanists, had 
become a fait accompli? 
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CHAPTER 10 


How to Versify in Greek in Turku (Finland): 
Greek Composition at the Universities of the 
Swedish Empire during the Seventeenth Century 


Tua Korhonen 


Learning to write grammatically correct and stylistically beautiful Latin was 
one of the aims of elementary and higher education in Europe after the 
Renaissance. To achieve this ideal, teachers and writers of textbooks went 
back to Graeco-Roman antiquity for their models and to its revived tradition 
of grammar and rhetoric, as well as its training through progymnasmata, 
‘elementary/preparatory exercises’ — that is, exercises in rhetoric before the 
proper exercises, such as the declamationes, practice orations aimed to provide 
advanced training for public speaking.! Theon of Alexandria’s Progymnasmata 
from the first century CE is the earliest surviving example of this genre and had 
many followers, like Aphthonius’s work from the fourth century.” ‘Aphthonius’ 
was, for its brevity, a popular textbook in early modern universities and was 
published several times, for instance by the Dutch scholar Daniel Heinsius 
in 1626. It was also consulted in its original language. In Uppsala, at the old- 
est and principal university of Sweden, the Professor of Greek Samuel Skunk 
announced in 1670 that he would present Aphthonius for students “to imitate” 
(“juventuti imitanda proponet”). This did not mean imitating Aphthonius's 


1 Onprogymnasmata, see Kennedy 2003; Hansson 2003; Murphy 1990, 54. On practice orations 
(declamationes), see Murphy 1990, 61-67. This paper was written under the auspices of the 
project Helleno-Nordica, Swedish Research Council, grant 2016-01881. 

2 Theon presented 17 elementary exercises and Aphthonius 14. Theon's progymnasmata are 
1) narration of events, 2) description, 3) description of character, 4) amplification of the 
topic, 5) explanation of unclear words and things, 6) summary, 7) anecdote and maxim, 8) 
letter, 9) dialogue put into a fictional context, 10) confirmation and refutation, 11) locus, 12) 
dissertatio, 13) eulogy and invective, 14) comparison, 15) ethopoeia, 16) thesis and hypothesis, 
and 17) legislation. Aphthonius' progymnasmata are 1) fable, 2) narration of events, 3) anec- 
dote, 4) maxim, 5) refutation, 6) confirmation, 7) common topic (xoıvög tóroç), 8) encomium, 
9) invective, 10) comparison, 11) characterization, 12) description, 13) thesis, and 14) proposal 
of law. Thus, Aphthonius added fables, deleted some progymnasmata, and divided some pro- 
gymnasmata in two (like no. 10 in Theon’s list). See, for instance, Pall 2009, 789-780. 

3 Catalogus ed. 1670 (Uppsala). 
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Greek but doing Aphthonius’s exercises and understanding their contents 
more profoundly by reading the text in Greek. 

Greek was introduced into the educational curriculum in the West with 
enthusiasm. Humanists wrote numerous treatises on the usefulness of Greek, 
justifying it by moral and aesthetic arguments, as well as emphasizing its 
necessity for a deeper knowledge of Latin and many other subjects.* In the 
environment of early modern polyglottism, Greek enjoyed the prestige of 
being the second classical language. However, Greek naturally remained in 
the position of ‘the Other’ compared with Latin, the lingua franca of the early 
modern period. The first and foremost aim of Greek studies on behalf of lin- 
guistic competence was to obtain a good reading comprehension of Greek. 
True, early modern humanists wrote in Greek, but Greek was seldom used as a 
genuine medium of communication as, for example, Melanchthon did by writ- 
ing a letter in Greek (dated 16 June 1525) to his former pupil, friend, and col- 
league Joachim Camerarius on the very discreet subject of Luther’s marriage.? 
Greek was in this case a language of emotion, not a mere display of erudition 
or a play between erudite friends. Greek could be chosen for various reasons: 
for example, by students merely wishing to show off their knowledge of the 
language or by eminent humanists looking for a means of self-promotion and 
self-fashioning.® However, some scholars, especially in Germany (like Johannes 
Caselius and Martin Crusius, to name only a few), managed to use ancient 
Greek successfully as a literary language. 

At any rate, the humanistic ideal was to be able to use both classical lan- 
guages. Therefore, humanists composed short epideictic texts in Greek for 
various festivities and occasions (weddings, funerals, degree ceremonies, etc.), 
liminary verses for Greek textbooks and editions, letters, and longer poems 
and prose texts (dissertations, orations, and even ‘epics’).” The practice of 
versifying in Greek abounded in Sweden, too. An eighteenth-century Swedish 
scholar, Johannes Floderus, spoke of a zeal for versifying in Greek (“versificandi 
mania”) prevailing in Sweden in the previous century due to the vast num- 
ber of published short Greek texts. Although the total output of Greek texts is 
not known, it was considerably large: in the great Sweden (including Finland 


4 See, for instance, Ciccolella 2008, xv—xx; Reynolds and Wilson 1991, 148-150; Grafton and 
Jardine 1986, 99. 

5 Melanchthon ed. 1995, no. 408. 

6 Korhonen 2018, 179. “Self-fashioning” is a term coined by Stephen Greenblatt (1980) charac- 
terizing the constructed identity of men of the Renaissance. 

7 On the various genres of ‘humanist’ or Renaissance Greek, see Weise 2017, 7; Korhonen 2004, 
71-77. 
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and Estonia) it amounted to over 2000 published texts.® Most of them are not 
examples of mastering Greek as a literary language but of academic productiv- 
ity related to the methods used in teaching Greek. 

The institutional background for active linguistic abilities in Greek were 
schools, universities, and secular and religious collegia. Greek composition 
was thought to be an effective method of achieving a firmer grasp of gram- 
mar, morphology, and syntax - that is, of perfecting one’s command of Greek. 
"Fewer grammatical rules and more practice" was the basic idea of Ramistic 
language pedagogy, which influenced Nordic education during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries.? Although exercises are sometimes mentioned in 
the statutes of the universities, lecture programs, and school ordinances, the 
extent of Greek writing exercises as institutional practice was certainly not 
comprehensive or systematically carried out. One reason was that Greek chairs 
were frequently combined with other lectureships or professorships, even, for 
example, with mathematics.!? Nevertheless, since active skills in this language 
were practiced at the higher educational institutions of the Swedish kingdom, 
the question is: What kind of training and tools did students have for compos- 
ing their Greek poems? 

In the following, the focus is mainly on the first university in Finland, 
founded in 1640, officially called Regia Academia Aboensis, the Royal Academy 
of Turku (Abo in Swedish). Its establishment was a token of the strengthen- 
ing Swedish influence on Finland, which had, however, been a part of Sweden 
since the coming of Christianity, from the thirteenth century onwards. During 
the seventeenth century, Sweden became a great power, and after the Thirty 
Years War the Swedish territory encompassed not only Finland but also 
Estonia and part of northern Germany.! Territorial control caused a centraliza- 
tion of power and greater need for professionals and, consequently, the found- 
ing of more universities in the Swedish kingdom: in Tartu (1632), Turku (1640), 


8 Floderus 1785-1789, A". Korhonen 2004, 8 n. 37. According to Johanna Akujärvi, who has 
been searching for Greek texts written in mainland Sweden from the early modern period 
onwards within the Helleno-Nordica project, the estimation is over 1500 texts, most of 
which written during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. See also Akujárvi's essay 
in this volume, pp. 252-253. 

9 On Ramistic influence on language instruction in Sweden, see Ingemarsdotter 2011 
121-122. 

10  Forinstance,the first Graecae linguae lector in the Vyborg gymnasium (Finland), Johannes 
Rachlitius, taught, in addition to Greek, mathematics and music in 1649. Hultin 1920, 12. 

11 Northern Estonia (including Tartu) became part of Sweden after the Livonian War in 1561, 
and the entirety of present-day Estonia in 1645. In its era of great power, the Swedish king- 
dom also obtained Greifswald, so that the old university of this German city was, in a way, 
a Swedish university from 1648 to 1815, although it kept its own statutes. 
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and Lund (1666). In all these newly-founded universities, the professorship 
of Greek in the faculty of philosophy was related to professorships of other 
Oriental, ‘holy’ - that is, Biblical — languages (Linguarum Sacrarum professor, 
Linguarum Orientalium professor, Linguarum Hebraeae & Graecae professor), 
which meant that many holders of this chair, along with professors of theology, 
concentrated on New Testament Greek, lecturing on the Pauline epistles, the 
Acts of the Apostles, and only some secular authors. 

Turku is an interesting case regarding Greek versifying, for there seems to be 
a great discrepancy between the meager instruction in Greek and a quite sub- 
stantial output of short Greek epideictic texts compared to Lund and Tartu.” 
Greek texts were composed both by students and professors, amounting to 
nearly 400 texts in Turku during the years 1649-1750. The peak of publishing 
Greek poems and prose occurred during 1670-1690. In the following, I will 
start with the introduction of Greek in the Swedish kingdom and will examine 
its spread and establishment in the educational institutions during the seven- 
teenth century, focusing especially on Greek exercises, before presenting some 
textbooks for writing in Greek that were also available in Turku. 


1 Greek Reaches the Swedish Kingdom 


In central Europe, teaching Greek at schools began here and there before the 
middle of the sixteenth century, with some schools having an ambitious cur- 
riculum. For instance, at the city school of Strasbourg, reorganized by Johannes 
Sturm in 1537, Greek began in the fifth grade, when boys were eleven years 
old. The first texts read after six months of elementary Greek were the Aesopic 
fables, followed by some of Demosthenes’ Olynthiacs. In the last three classes, 
the curriculum contained such demanding authors as Thucydides, Euripides, 
and Aristophanes. Early on, pupils also had to write verse in Greek.!* 

In the Nordic countries, Greek studies started first at the University of 
Copenhagen. Although founded in 1479, it was only after the Lutheran 
Reformation that the chairs of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew were established in 
the faculty of philosophy, namely in 1537. The lector Graecus taught grammar, 
explained the Pauline epistles, and presented texts from a wide range of 'pagan' 
authors: Homer, Theocritus, Demosthenes, Isocrates, Sophocles, Euripides, 
and, additionally, Hesiod every third year. The humanistic curriculum was 


12 In Lund, the output of Greek poems and prose is about 120-150 and in Tartu little less. 
13 Korhonen 2004, 438-448 (a list of texts), 516, and passim. 
14 Pedersen 1996, 461-463. Burke 1992, 130-131. Paulsen 1896, 366—367. 
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supplemented by ordering that the /ector should guide students to write Greek 
poems and prose by following his own example. 

Greek studies reached Sweden mainly through reformed Germany, along 
with German academic practices, which included learning Greek by com- 
posing in Greek according to Melanchthon's example.!6 Martin Crusius, the 
long-time professor of Greek at Tübingen (1559-1607), regularly gave stylistic 
exercises in Greek." Michael Neander (1525-1595), a notable and renowned 
Hellenist working at the monastery school of Ilfeld, stated in the preface 
to Palaestina (1589), a Greek epic composed by his most brilliant student, 
Laurentius Rhodomannus, that it was impossible to learn Greek well without 
versifying in Greek.!? 

The first Lutheran archbishop of Sweden, Laurentius Petri, who had studied 
at Wittenberg, contributed to the 1571 school ordinance that introduced Greek 
into the curricula of cathedral schools, only to be studied, however, under pri- 
vate tutors (praeceptores).'? Greek was taught in the Turku cathedral school 
even earlier, during 1566-68, by the then rector, Ericus Härkäpää, who had 
studied in Rostock.? During the 1580s, instruction in elementary Greek was 
given at least in Gávle, Calmar, Linkóping, Nykóping, and Stockholm cathedral 
schools in mainland Sweden.?! The first Greek books in Sweden were printed 
atthe Royal Collegium of Stockholm in 1584, when its printing house acquired 
Greek typefaces with the financial assistance of the well-educated King John 111 
of Sweden. The Greek teacher of the Collegium Regium, Jacobus Erici, issued 
two textbooks for elementary Greek studies: the Pseudo-Isocratean oration 
Ad Demonicum and a Greek catechetic book, a modification of Luther's Small 
Catechism, into which Jacobus Erici had added some basics of Greek grammar. 
Furthermore, a medieval Greek grammar, a Donatus Graecus, as well as some 
Aesopic fables in Latin, were in use at the Stockholm Royal Collegium.?? 


15 Jensen 1992, 89, 91-92. 

16 Rhein 1999, 57. On Melanchthon as a teacher and inspiring example for his students for 
versifying in Greek, see Rhein 2017. 

17 _ Ludwig 1998a, 56. 

18 Korhonen 2004, 77. On Rhodomannus (Rhodoman), see Ludwig 2018. 

19 Lagus 1890, 12-14; Hanho 1947, 15; Korhonen 2004, 82. In medieval times, there were 
schools in every cathedral town, their primary task being to educate future clergy. 
Turku cathedral school was the only higher education institution in Finland during the 
Middle Ages. 

20 Tengström 1814-1821, 6-7. Kajanto 2000, 57. 

21 Lagus 1890, 14. 

22  Collijn 1921, 18-122. Collijn 1932-1933, 22-25. See also Akujárvi's essay in this volume, 
p. 255. 
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Three years later, in 1587, the same printing house published a Swedish- 
Latin-Greek dictionary: Synonymorum libellus, ex optimis Latinae et Graecae 
linguae scriptoribus congestus. Greek, however, played a minor part in this dic- 
tionary, because not all entries contained Greek equivalents. Its author, Elaus 
Petri Helsingius, was the lector of theology at the Scara cathedral school. In his 
dedication (A2"), Helsingius mentions that his model was Johannes Serranus's 
dictionary, referring thereby to the one first printed in Nuremberg in 1567.2? 
Helsingius's entries are single words or phrases in alphabetic order, like Aff 
bardomen (‘since childhood") for which the Greek equivalent is given as “amo 
TOV dto v óvoxcv."7^ Sometimes Helsingius even gives the name of the classi- 
calauthor, as in the entry döö (‘to die’): “xataAvew tov Blov apud Platonem,” which 
in this case, however, is incorrect: the phrase does not occur in the Platonic 
corpus but, for instance, in the Aesopica (Perry 42). The Pseudo-Pythagorean 
Golden verses are added at the end of the book.?5 

Elementary aids for Greek composition naturally included Latin-Greek 
dictionaries. The first ones were published in Modena and Milan by Giovanni 
Crastone at the beginning of the 1480s. During the next centuries, several 
Latin-Greek dictionaries were issued, for example by Marcus Hopperus 
(1563) and Ludwig Lucius (1683).26 Cornelius Schrevelius's Lexicon manuale 
Graeco-Latinum et Latino-Graecum was printed in Leipzig in 1642 and was in 
use in the Swedish kingdom. During the sixteenth century, several polyglot 
dictionaries including Greek were published, and the first vernacular-Greek 
dictionaries began to come out.?" In its humble way, the Synonymorum libellus 
was the first Swedish-Greek dictionary. 

Allin all, the above-mentioned Tübingen professor of Greek Martin Crusius 
was probably correct in noting in his Germanograecia (1585) that Greek had 
now reached the farthest North (“in locis, quod aliquis miretur, ad septentriones 


23 See Helsingius ed. 1587, A2". For its part, Serranus's dictionary followed the Dutchman 
Simon Pelegrinus's book published in 1546. Collijn 1932-1933, 51-53. Lundstedt 1875, 8. 
Fant 1775-1786, 1: 28-30. 

24 Cf. Orig. Contra Celsum 5.42.21. 

25 Korhonen 2004, 83-84. Helsingius begins his work by quoting Quintilian and Erasmus on 
synonyms. 

26 On Crastone, see Proctor 1966, 9; GGBP nos. 4 and 5. On other Latin-Greek vocabularies, 
see Fabricius 1721, 73-89; Korhonen 2004, 27-28, 423. 

27 On polyglot dictionaries, see Korhonen 2004, 28; Fabricius 1721, 87. It is doubtful whether 
Gezelius ever published his Lexicon pentaglotton (Latin-Greek-Swedish-German-Finnish) 
in Turku in 1686 (8:0), although it is mentioned in Stiernman 1719, 77 and Fant 1775-1786, 1: 
118-119; see Lagus 1890, Bilaga 11, v11. Perhaps it is worth mentioning that even now there 
is neither a Finnish-Greek nor even a Greek-Finnish dictionary, except for New Testament 
Greek. 
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valde remotis")? After the Uppsala Synod (1595), where the Lutheran faith 
was declared, the 'holiness' of the Greek language was strengthened and the 
teaching of Greek was more deeply integrated into the school curriculum. The 
recommended grammar was Nicolaus Clenardus's Institutiones in linguam 
Graecam and the first text to read was the Pauline Epistle to the Galatians.?? 
We may assume that Aesop and the above-mentioned oration attributed to 
Isocrates were also read. 

Johannes Rudbeckius, who had studied at Rostock, contributed to the 
humanistic flavor of the school ordinance of 161. This document issued orders 
both for cathedral (six classes) and provincial schools (four classes). 'Secular' 
Greek works and authors were explicitly named: the Education of children 
attributed to Plutarch (Mor. 1a—86a), Isocrates, Demosthenes, Homer, and even 
Euripides. Johannes Posselius the Elder, professor of Greek at Rostock, had 
already recommended some of these texts, such as the Pseudo-Plutarchean 
work and Isocrates' orations (including Ad Demonicum), as suitable Greek 
readings for schoolboys in his oration on teaching and studying Greek and 
Latin, delivered in 1580.30 

Furthermore, the 1611 ordinance issued writing exercises: translations from 
Greek into Latin but also from Latin into Greek, along with the writing of short 
letters in Greek?! Translation had been a firm part of rhetorical education at 
least since the Roman Empire. Quintilian (Inst. or. 10.5.2-3) postulated that 
translation from Greek into Latin was useful in many ways: one obtained con- 
tent (“rerum copia") and richness of expression (“plurimum artis”). Renaissance 
humanists, like Battista Guarini, followed the ancient ideal of bilingualism 
achieved by translation.?? In German lands, too, translation from Latin or 


28 Crusius ed. 1585, 2”. Ludwig 1998b, 134, 147. Crusius's Swedish student Petrus Jonae had 
informed him about the situation regarding Greek studies in Sweden. 

29 Clenardus's grammar was printed in Louvain in 1530. Watson 1915, 98-99. Korhonen 2004, 
30. Edition Cologne 1534, see VD16 C 4128. On Nicolaus Clenardus (Nicolas Cleynaerts, 
1495-1542), see also Nuti 2014, 277-278. 

30  Posselius ed. 1587, K7'-K8. See also Fritch 1985. Posselius's oration was published sepa- 
rately at least in 1580 (VD16 P 4422). I had access to the 1587 edition, which also contains 
Posselius's discussion manual. 

31 Korhonen 2004, 84-85; Hanho 1947, 24-27, 215-218; Hultin 1920, 6-7; Lagus 1890, 21. On 
the 161 school ordinance in regard to Latin composition, see Ström 2003, 18-119. 

32 Ciccolella 2008, 80 and 132; Murphy 1990, 162. However, criticism arose against excess of 
translation as a proper method for learning Greek: see Percival 2002, 93-95. 
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German into Greek was thought to be an effective way to acquire proficiency 
in Greek.33 

However, the classically oriented ordinance of 1611 for elementary schools 
was never quite realized because King Gustav 11 Adolf (b. 1594, r. 1611-1632) 
did not fully authorize it. Moreover, there would not have been enough teach- 
ers competent in Greek to put it into practice. The school system was reor- 
ganized in the 1620s, when the statutes of the University of Uppsala were 
formulated and the gymnasium as an educational institution was introduced 
as a precondition for studies in the university.?* At the end of the 1640s, the 
system became fixed as a tripartite model including 1) elementary schools; 2) 
four-year ‘trivial’ schools (former cathedral schools), with elementary instruc- 
tion in Greek; and 3) four-year gymnasia, where Greek was taught at a more 
advanced level. The first gymnasium was founded in Västeräs in 1623; since it 
was established by Rudbeckius, then bishop of Västeräs, it had from the start 
a wholesome curriculum.* The first Greek teacher was Gabriel Holstenius, 
who had studied at the Halle gymnasium and had defended a dissertation 
on Aristotle’s Sophistical Refutations, written in Greek, in Halle in 1620. Short 
Greek dissertations were defended at Vasteras between 1659-1670, but they 
were not printed.?6 Johannes Gezelius the Elder (1615-1690), who attended the 
Vásterás gymnasium, had a great impact on elementary Greek instruction in 
Sweden. During his years as professor of Greek and Hebrew at Tartu, Gezelius 
published several elementary Greek textbooks, the most notable of them 
being his Grammatica Graeca (1647), which was used in Swedish schools and 
reprinted over twenty times between 1647 and 1801?" He continued publishing 
textbooks in Turku when he was appointed bishop there in 1664.38 Although 
Gezelius's focus was on New Testament Greek, he was a prolific Greek writer 
during his Tartu years: he produced and supervised especially Greek disserta- 
tions and composed many occasional poems, an activity he nearly ceased to 


33 There were many translations of Luther's Large and Small Catechism, also in verses, as 
well as a translation of the Augustan confession made by German scholars. Korhonen 
2004, 38, 81. 

34 A list of Swedish gymnasia can be found in Hörstedt 2018, 30. 

35 Västerås is situated ca. 70 kilometers (ca. 44 miles) southeast of Uppsala. Rudbeckius was 
appointed bishop of Västeräs in 1619. 

36 Korhonen 2018, 157-158. A list of these unpublished Greek or Greek-Latin dissertations 
(23 in number) is in Korhonen 2020, 707-708; see also Pall 2020b, 769-773. 

37 Gezelius ed. 1668; see Korhonen 2004, 92-93. Heikel 1894, 125, mentions sixteen printings 
of Grammatica Graeca. 

38 On Gezelius’s textbooks, see Kolk 2018, 144-145; Pall 2010, 126-129; and Korhonen 2004, 
89-96. 
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perform during his stay in Turku.?? His interest in active skills in Greek was 
probably inspired during his school years at Vasteras. 

A case in point is the Collegium illustre Stockholmense (Collegium Regium 
et illustris), which was founded on Johan Skytte's initiative. Skytte had stud- 
ied at Marburg, where he was influenced by Ramism. Collegium illustre was 
an exclusive school; its pupils were from noble families. Although they were 
meant to be educated for political careers, the curriculum was very ambitious 
with regard to Greek: it included, for example, Demosthenes’ Olynthiacs and 
Aristophanes’ comedies and referred to such specialties as Johannes Posselius’s 
Greek and Latin conversation manual (Oixetwv diaddywv BıßAlov | Familiarum 
colloquiorum libellus, 1587, see below) and Nonnus’s paraphrase of John’s 
Gospel.^? Although the Collegium was short-lived (1625-ca. 1632), its philhel- 
lenic statutes (Ratio studiorum) reflect the humanistic atmosphere prevailing 
in Sweden in the 16205s.*! 

The next school ordinance (1649) — pertaining to both elementary schools 
and gymnasia — was largely developed by Laurentius Stigzelius, professor of 
theology at the University of Uppsala. It was called ‘Christina’s school ordi- 
nance’ because it was issued during the reign of Queen Christina of Sweden 
(1626-1689, r. 1644-1654) and the influence of the young Queen, who turned 
23 in that year, was supposedly quite considerable. This ordinance emphasized 
the artes liberales and natural sciences and was influenced by Comenian peda- 
gogy. However, it was not favorable to Greek instruction, if compared to its 
antecedent: there were more Latin lessons at the expense of Greek, and the 
focus of Greek instruction was on New Testament Greek almost exclusively. 
This seems strange because Christina was known for her interest in Greek at 
that time.*2 Still, writing exercises are mentioned in connection with gymna- 
sia: pupils should “imitate” the best Greek authors in their exercises (“adque 
imitationem eorum scribere possint’).43 

During the Swedish era, which lasted until the Finnish War (1808-1809), 
Finland had only one gymnasium: first in Turku (founded in 1630, the for- 
mer cathedral school), then, when it was changed into a university in 1640, 


39 On Gezelius’s Greek poems and dissertations, see Korhonen 2004, 89-98; Pall 2010, 127; 
and Korhonen 2018. 

40 Lundstedt 1875, 26-28. For a digitized copy of Posselius's Oixeiwv diaddywv BıßAiov, see 
VD316 P 4416. For instance, Helvicius 1623, 29, listed Nonnus among the Greek authors he 
recommended imitating. On Nonnus's popularity in the beginning of the early modern 
period, see Tissoni 2016, 701-713 and Hernández de la Fuente 2016, 714—730. 

41  Onlatin writing exercises at the Collegium illustre, see Ström 2003, 121-123. 

42 OnChristina’s knowledge of and interest in Greek, see Korhonen 2009. 

43 Lundstedt 1875, 39. 
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in Vyborg in Karelia, in eastern Finland, which was lost to Russia in the Great 
Northern War (1700—1721).^* Although the Vyborg gymnasium obtained its own 
school ordinance in 1654, it followed Christina's ordinance in its main lines. 
An interesting detail mentioned in the Vyborg school ordinance is that teach- 
ers had an opportunity to have two assistants, who helped to correct pupils' 
writing exercises.*° However, despite having a printing press with Greek type- 
faces, no Greek texts composed by students or teachers are known from the 
Vyborg gymnasium. Thus, some students may have written Greek poems, but 
they either are lost or were never published — just as the Greek dissertations 
at Vásterás remained unpublished. All in all, there was surely a vast difference 
in Greek versifying skills between students attending Swedish gymnasia: for 
instance, between those who attended the Vásterás gymnasium in mainland 
Sweden and those of the Vyborg gymnasium in Karelia. 

Separate school ordinances diverging from the general one could also be 
put forward for consideration. Gezelius issued his suggestion for trivial schools 
(Methodus informandi) in 1683, in which instruction in Greek was largely con- 
centrated on New Testament Greek.^9 Although "exercitia Graeca" were also 
mentioned, this could mean simple grammatical exercises, not composing 
Greek texts. Additionally, Gezelius suggested that schoolboys should keep 
practicing Greek during holidays by reading the Aesopic fables. Gezelius him- 
self had published a collection of fables in Turku in 1669. It was the first Greek 
book published in Finland.^? 

The next national school ordinance, from the year 1693, named 'Carolingian' 
after King Charles x1 (r. 1660-1697), concentrated on gnomic texts: sententiae 
taken from Thucydides and Isocrates, Nemesius's maxims, ‘Pythagorean’ sen- 
tences by Demophilus, and the Disticha Catonis translated into Greek by the 
famous Byzantine scholar Maximus Planudes. All these texts were available 
and printed in Stockholm: the Disticha Catonis in 1681, and Demophilus in 


44 The gymnasium was then moved to Porvoo, on the southern coast of Finland. The next 
school ordinance (1724, thus also pertaining to the Porvoo gymnasium), emphasized 
New Testament Greek at the elementary level, but pupils also studied Pseudo-Plutarch, 
Homer, Hesiod, and even Lucian. Korhonen 2004, 88. 

45 Hultin 1920, 31-33; Hanho 1947, 211. The Vyborg printing press published at least orations 
by Isocrates: see [Isocrates] ed. s.a. (seventeenth c.). 

46 Greek would begin in the fourth class. In the fifth class, which was called classis rhetorica 
et logica, pupils should read grammar and New Testament Greek. Hanho 1947, 43; Lagus 
1890, 54-55. 

47 Gezelius ed. 1669; SKB no. 174. Korhonen 2004, 96-97. Gezelius published the collection 
of Aesopic fables at his own printing house because he (rightly) considered the Greek 
typefaces of the university printing house crude. CAAP 3: 353 (1 Dec 1669), Korhonen 
2004, 126. A reprint of the fables appeared in 1688 (SKB no. 175). 
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1682 and again in 1685, this time including maxims taken from Thucydides and 
Isocrates and the sentences of the Church Father Nemesius of Emesa.^? Greek 
exercises were not mentioned, which may reflect that the enthusiasm for versi- 
fying in Greek had begun to slow down at the end of the seventeenth century — 
or that its slowing down was partly caused by ordinances not emphasizing 
exercises in writing. 


2 Statutes and Lecture Programs of the Universities 


Moving to the university level, one may first note that, although the University 
of Uppsala had already been founded by 1477, more systematic instruction in 
Greek began only in the 1580s, that is, at the same time as in schools.*? When 
the university was reorganized in 1593 and adopted its first statutes in 1606, 
the Greek chair was still joined to that of theology; this lasted until its con- 
stitutions, along with new statutes, were issued in 1626. Since the 1626 stat- 
utes were drafted by two eminent and educated men, Count Axel Oxenstierna 
and the previously mentioned Johan Skytte, they were generous on behalf of 
secular authors. The statutes ordered that the Greek professor should present 
stylistic models among ancient Greek historians, philosophers, and poets like 
Homer, Euripides, Sophocles, Pindar, and Theocritus. This meant that, during 
the seventeenth century, the Greek professor at Uppsala gave a course on at 
least one secular author yearly. For instance, Homer, Hesiod, Aristophanes, 
and Theophrastus were taught at Uppsala according to the lecture programs.°° 

In 1655, the new - so-called Carolingian — statutes were issued in Uppsala.5! 
As regards Greek, they ordered that the professor should teach theory and 
practice of the Greek language with the help of the best Christian and pagan 
authors, especially the historians, orators, philosophers, and poets express- 
ing good writing style. As in the 1626 statutes, good stylistic models were 


48 For the Disticha Catonis, see Swedberg ed. 1681; for Demophilus, see Swedberg ed. 1682; for 
Demophilus and Nemesius, see Spegel ed. 1685. 

49 However, King Eric XIV (1533-1577, r. 1560-1568), who knew Greek, ordered Laurentius 
Petri Gothus, who had studied in Germany, to teach elementary Greek at the University of 
Uppsala by 1566. Annerstedt 1877b, 9; Collijn 1921, 17-118. Since the Middle Ages, Swedish 
students had travelled to German universities to receive higher education. This continued 
during the sixteenth century because of the poor condition of the University of Uppsala. 
One Finnish student, a Rostockean alumnus Matthias Marci, taught elementary Greek 
at his alma mater in 1581, according to what he said in his autobiography. Nuorteva 1997, 
266-267. 

50 Korhonen 2004, 100; Annerstedt 1877b, 278. 

51 Schybergson 1918, 49-50. 
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emphasized, except that no authors were mentioned. However, the 1655 stat- 
utes stressed active skills in Greek: the holder of the Greek professorship had 
to train students in Greek declamations (practice orations) and disputations. 
Although this may sound like a very ambitious program, Henrik Ausius, profes- 
sor of Greek at Uppsala, supervised indeed no fewer than five Greek disserta- 
tions between 1648 and 1658. Of course, the actual curricula did not always 
correspond to the ordinances given by statutes, especially at Turku, Tartu, and 
Lund, where the Greek professor had to teach other biblical languages also, 
particularly Hebrew.?? 

Lecture programs (titled, for instance, Elenchus lectionum publicarum) offer 
some glimpses of the actual Greek instruction given at Turku. They are not 
extensively preserved from any seventeenth-century Swedish universities. 
However, it is noteworthy that the non-Christian Greek authors read at the 
University of Turku were the same as those which were favored in the elemen- 
tary Greek courses throughout early modern Europe. With the exception of 
the Aesopic fables, the texts included the Pseudo-Isocratean Ad Demonicum, 
the Pseudo-Plutarchean essay De liberis educandis, the Theognidea, the sen- 
tence collections attributed to Phocylides, and the Golden verses attributed 
to Pythagoras, as well as the first book of the /liad.°? All were also printed in 
Turku, the first two by Ericus Falander, the last one probably by David Lund - 
both professors of Greek and Hebrew at Turku - and the rest by Gezelius.* 

Writing exercises (exercitia styli | stili, compositio) are sometimes mentioned 
in the lecture programs. As far as one can conclude on the grounds of sporadi- 
cally surviving programs, writing exercises were given privatim. At Uppsala, 
Petrus Aurivillius, professor of Greek and a prolific Greek writer, promised 


52 On Ausius's Greek dissertations, see Korhonen 2010; see also Akujárvi's essay in this vol- 
ume, pp. 262-263. The University of Turku issued new constitutions on its own in 1661, 
but by 1676 it was decided to extend to Turku the validity of the Carolingian constitutions 
(issued in 1655). 

53 On the Golden verses (Aurea verba) and Pseudo-Phocylides, see Botley 2010, 77-79; on 
Pseudo-Plutarch's De liberis educandis, see ibid., 98. 

54 The third professor of Greek and Hebrew, Ericus Falander (ennobled as Tigerstedt), 
published three orations by Isocrates (Ad Nicoclem, Nicocles, and Panegyricus), the 
Pseudo-Isocratean Ad Demonicum, and the Pseudo-Plutarchean work on education in 
1671 (Falander ed. 1671). SKB no. 1999. The first book of the Iliad appeared in 1695 (Homer 
ed. 1695). SKB no. 1922; Korhonen 2004, 127-128. The first ten professors of Greek and 
Hebrew at the Royal Academy of Turku were: 1. Martin Stodius (1640—1654), 2. Petrus 
Bergius (1654—1671), 3. Ericus Falander (after his rise to nobility: Tigerstedt) (1671-1682), 
4. Gabriel Forthelius (1682-1684), 5. Simon Paulinus (1684-1691), 6. David Lund (1691- 
1697), 7. Isak Pihlman (1697-1704), 8. Israel Nesselius (1705-1707), 9. Abraham Alanus 
(1707-1712), and 10. Daniel Juslenius (1712-1727). See Halén 1993, 142-151; and Plantin 1736, 
32-33, note c. 
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to give exercises in Greek writing upon request (“exercitia quoque stili priva- 
tim petentibus non denegabit”) but to lecture publice on Isocrates and Homer 
in 1677.55 At Turku, the first professor of Greek and Hebrew, Martin Stodius, 
who had studied in Wittenberg, announced in 1640 that he would teach Greek 
grammar cum praxi and further, in 1649, he promised to give styli exercitium in 
Greek. The printing house of the university had acquired its first Greek type- 
faces around this time, in 1648 or 1649.56 Consequently, it was possible for stu- 
dents to have their Greek products printed. 

Petrus Bergius, the second professor (1654-1671), owned an extensive 
library with many Greek grammars (Gualtperius, Wellerus, and two copies of 
Clenardus) and lexica (by Scapula, Schrevelius, and Pasor), along with Greek 
classics (Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, Euripides, Strabo, and Epictetus).5” However, 
in 1663 there were complaints that Bergius neither taught 'pagan' authors nor 
guided students in Greek composition.?® The next professor, Ericus Falander, 
promised to lecture privatim on Pseudo-Isocrates’ Ad Demonicum, as well as 
give "styli exercitium" in Greek in 1673.5? During Falander’s professorship (1671- 
1682), the activity of composing Greek occasional texts increased significantly. 
Falander himself wrote 38 Greek texts, 33 of which were gratulationes for his 
students for defending dissertations, all in prose. This caused students to write 
short prose congratulatory texts, as well. The impact of professors is clearly 
seen on students' texts: during the professorship of Simon Paulinus (1683- 
1691), students put elaborate headings and signatures in their texts, imitating 
Paulinus's manner in his 23 occasional Greek poems. David Lund, the next 
Greek and Hebrew professor (1691-1697), was the first who lectured on Homer 
at Turku. Lund wrote most of his Greek poems (amounting to 31) in hexam- 
eters and many of his students followed his model during his professorship.©° 

An interesting detail concerning Greek writing at the University of Turku 
is the discussion held at the consistorium in 1709, where the then professor 
of Greek and Hebrew, Abraham Alanus, was blamed for not having inspected 
the Greek poems composed by students. This even raised doubts about his 


55 Praelectiones ed. 1677 (Uppsala). 

56 CAAP1 (8 Sept. 1640) and Heikel 1894, 39. On the first Greek typefaces in Turku, see Perälä 
2000, 658-667; and Korhonen 2004, 124-126. 

57 Bergius (d. 1691) listed the items of his private library in his unpublished autobiography. 
See Bergius 1664; Korhonen 2004, 122-123. 

58 CAAP 2: 485 (7 Oct. 1663). It was the professor of logic, Anders Thuronius, one of the most 
brilliant scholars at Turku at that time, who found fault with Bergius's teaching activities. 

59 Elenchus ed. 1673 (Turku). 

60 Korhonen 2004, 302, 308, 319, 329-330. Only two of Lund's Greek poems were written in 
elegiac distichs. 
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competence in Greek. In Alanus’s view, the teaching of the ars conscribendi 
versus belonged to the duties of the professor of poetry, regardless of the lan- 
guage. Other professors objected by pointing out that, according to the 1655 
statutes, Greek poetry was included in the domain of the professor of holy lan- 
guages, as was “teaching to write both poetry and prose in Greek.” 

Regarding Professor Bergius’s private library, the students at Turku were not 
deprived of Greek editions. Moreover, the collection of the university library 
was exceptionally broad with respect to Greek editions and Greek studies for 
such a small provincial university.6? This was due to some notable donations, 
like the so-called ‘Queen Christina donation, mainly duplicates from the Royal 
library of Stockholm. The library had also obtained war booty: a library of the 
learned Danish bishop and bibliophile Martinus Matthiae, which a Finnish 
general confiscated during the Thirty Years War.®? The bishop's library con- 
tained about 1200 items including such authors as Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Plato, and Aristotle. The great 
fire of Turku in 1827 destroyed most of the collection. One interesting Greek 
textbook, accidentally surviving to the present day, is Manuel Moschopoulos’s 
Ilepi oyeö@v (Basle, 1545), which had belonged to Martinus Matthiae's library. 
Moschopoulos's (1265-1313) schedography was a standard textbook from the 
end of the thirteenth century onwards in the Byzantine East, but was also popu- 
lar among Renaissance humanists until schedography was replaced with other 
early modern methods.$* This copy contains numerous notes and even bears 
a date on the last page: January 1709. At that time, the professor of Greek and 
Hebrew was the above-mentioned Abraham Alanus (1701-1712), whose knowl- 
edge of Greek was dubious, whereas his predecessor was an eminent Greek 
scholar by that day's standards, Israel Nesselius (1705-1707). Nesselius, a Swede 
who had studied at Leiden, was still in Turku in 1709, appointed as professor 
of eloquence. Nesselius's notes for his lectures on Greek literature, which he 
held in 1707, have been preserved. They contain a reference to Moschopoulos's 


61 CAAP 2: 579 (13 April 1709): “Lara [teach] compositionem linguae, som ar bade [which are 
both] prosa och [and] ligata" The discussion in the consistorium was held in Swedish 
with occasional phrases in Latin or in other languages. Professors also reminisced about 
the practices of former professors as inspectors of Greek poems written by students: Isak 
Pihlman, the seventh Greek and Hebrew professor (1697-1704), had given those poems to 
the professor of poetry to inspect, whereas David Lund had inspected them himself. 

62 Fora list of Greek editions in the university library of Turku up to ca. 1750, see Korhonen 
2011, 38-55. 

63 Vallinkoski 1948, 11-114, 239-243 (on home loans and lending of the books). 

64 On Manuel Moschopoulos’s work, see Nousia 2017. 'Schedography' refers to short compo- 
sitions (schedé) aimed at enriching students’ vocabulary by giving vast numbers of syn- 
onyms and related words; see, for example Hunger 1978, 2: 24-29. 
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work.® Does this mean that Nesselius used this work in his teaching of Greek? 
If so, the University of Turku was quite backward with respect to contemporary 
pedagogical standards in classical languages. 

Furthermore, the collection included many famous Greek textbooks, like 
the Commentarii linguae Graecae by the celebrated French scholar Guillaume 
Budé (Basle, 1530), and especially many studies by Johannes Meursius, the pro- 
fessor of Greek and history at Leiden. Josef Thun, a Swede who studied for a 
couple of years at Turku, praised the collection of the university library. Thun 
dated the preface to his collection of both Latin and Greek poems (Amores 
sacri |...] Accedunt [...] poématia Graeca) in Turku on his twentieth birthday 
(1681), and the book was published in Stockholm in the next year. In his pref- 
ace, Thun lists not only ancient and Byzantine poets, but also his contempo- 
raries and early modern Greek poets in the West, such as Martin Crusius and 
Laurentius Rhodomannus.® This means that there was a sense of continuum 
and an awareness of contemporary 'humanist Greek' poetry or, at least, of its 
most famous names, which served as a background for Greek versifying. Thun 
was a prolific Greek writer; over 70 of his occasional poems have been found 
thus far.67 

Students had limited access to the university library of Turku, but they could 
access it anyway. It was even possible to borrow books.68 However, there were 
easier ways to find suitable phrases for Greek poems than by reading through 
the Greek classics. 


3 Tools for Writing in Greek 


Phrase dictionaries ( florilegia), which were arranged according to topics, were 
useful for Greek composition. One of the most famous was Conrad Dinnerus's 
Epithetorum Graecorum farrago locupletissima (Frankfurt, 1589).6° Arranged 
in alphabetical order, it gives attributes for words and a reference to a Greek 
text: for instance, for the word &ywv, certamen: “elog ... Hom. IL c."; “zbpüs Id. ... 


65 Korhonen 2004, 109. 

66 Thun ed.1682, A6. On Thun's poetry collection and his study years in Turku, see Korhonen 
2004, 129-132. 

67 = Akujarvi 2018, 167. 

68  Vallinkoski 1948, 239-243. 

69 See VD16 D1770. Johan Albert Fabricius mentions some Greek phrase books in his monu- 
mental Bibiliotheca Graeca: see Fabricius 1721, 97—98. 
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Iliad p”? Sometimes the title of a florilegium implies that it was published as 
a tool for writing in Greek. Johannes Bentzius's folio-sized Thesaurus oratoriae 
Graecolatinus novus was printed in Basle in 1581. Its revised edition more than 
ten years later (Strasbourg, 1595) bears the name Thesaurus pure loquendi et 
scribendi Graecolatinus Novus. Bentzius mentions Isocrates, Demosthenes, and 
Cicero as his main sources. In his view, it would be useful to learn Greek and 
Latin together, but this is difficult because there are hardly any textbooks for 
writing orations or other texts in Greek (preface, fol. 3”). Bentzius’s Thesaurus 
is divided into three main topics: God and creation, government and sciences, 
and arts and manual skills." There are also useful subtopics facilitating the 
composition of verses for various occasions, such as weddings (De matrimonio 
et affinitate): in addition to quoting relevant passages from Demosthenes and 
Isocrates, Bentzius gives basic vocabulary related to weddings (vöupN, uio tro, 
and uyyoredew). 

Bentzius's Thesaurus is not mentioned in the preserved catalogues of 
Turku's university library? An example of a Swedish thesaurus containing 
useful Greek phrases is the octavo-sized short Gnomologia (1656, 186 pages) 
composed "in gratiam juventutis in Graecis instituendae" by Nicolaus Salanus, a 
teacher at the gymnasium of Stockholm.7? Although this book does not appear 
in the library catalogues of Turku, it would have been strange if it was not 
available there. In principle, the university library ought to receive a copy of 
all printed material in Sweden.” Salanus's Gnomologia contains verses from 
about twenty Greek authors; most of them are listed on the title page and 
include some quite unknown Greek epic poets like Panyacides (scil. Panyassis 
of Halicarnassus, fifth c. BCE), Naumachius (second c. CE), and Rhianus (sec- 
ond c. BCE). Salanus quotes, however, mostly Hesiod (including the Scutum), 
Theognis, and Pseudo-Phocylides. The topics are arranged in alphabetical order: 
Abscondere, Abstinere, Accipere, etc. The quotations (with Latin translations) 


70  Dinnerusrefers only to the book numbers of the Iliad but quotes the referred lines (18. 376 
and 23. 258). Dinnerus (or Dinner), who was one of the instigators of Greek instruction in 
Würzburg, wrote Greek poems, too; see Rhein 2020, 132. 

71 Furthermore, Bentzius states in his preface that for each word he gives examples (napa- 
detypata, exempla), combinations (cov0exo, coniuncta), and attributes (enidere, adiuncta), 
as well as phrases about the use of the word (mpdéetc, actiones). 

72 Kempe 1655 and Wallenius 1682. 

73 . Collijn 1942-1944, 322. Fant 1775-1786, 1: 84-88; Floderus 1785-1789, 23-29. Salanus dedi- 
cated the book to two noblemen who were known for their benevolence towards learn- 
ing: Count Magnus De la Gardie and Erik Oxenstierna, the latter especially well known 
for his Greek learning. In his preface (Salanus ed. 1656, 3), Salanus states that Greek is 
necessary for studying other disciplines. 

74  Vallinkoski 1948, 214. However, this statute was fully issued only in 1707. 
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are quite short; the longest is from Moschus’s Eros the Runaway 6-23 (Cupidinis 
descriptio, p. 60). For instance, for Abscondere, Salanus quotes two passages 
from Hesiod’s Theogony (482-484 and 729—731). Both passages include phrases 
(“Cadeng bd xedOeor yalng,” “bd Copw Nepdevri”) that were used — sometimes 
with modifications — in Turku occasional poetry.” 

Despite its title, Salanus's work is a florilegium rather than a gnomolo- 
gium containing maxims. Greek grammars and dictionaries might include — 
usually at the end — a succinct reader. For instance, Eilhardus Lubinus’s diction- 
ary Clavis Graecae Linguae, printed in Rostock in 1620, comprises 724 maxims; 
the Turku edition of Gezelius’s New Testament dictionary (1668) contains 48 
maxims by Nilus of Sinai, which Michael Neander had published among other 
sententiae and texts in Basle in 1559.76 Later editions of Schrevelius’s above- 
mentioned Greek-Latin and Latin-Greek dictionaries included a reader titled 
I'NOMAI (pp. 919-943).”” An effective way to begin a short Greek occasional 
poem was to quote a maxim, a device that was also popular at the University 
of Turku.”® 

Sometimes a textbook’s title or subtitle refers to exercises in writing. 
According to the subtitle of Matthäus Dresserus’s Gymnasmatum litteraturae 
Graecae (1574), the book provides models, both ancient and contemporary, for 
writing in Greek and, additionally, gives material for exercises (“ad compara- 
tionem, exercitationemque eloquentiae utiles”).”? Dresserus mentions Greek 
composition in his preface (p. 14) and the book begins with a short essay on 
teaching Greek (De modo discendi Graecam linguam, pp. 15-16). However, 
Dresserus's Gymnasmatum is mainly a Greek reader containing, for instance, 
short orations by Demosthenes, Dio Chrysostom, and Dresserus himself; it also 
encompasses letters by Church fathers, pseudepigraphic letters (e.g., Plato's 
letter to Architas), as well as letters composed by Dresserus and even one by 
his contemporary Joachim Camerarius. For each text, Dresserus presents its 
historical context and analyzes its genre.®° 


75 Korhonen 2004, 206 n. 84, 216. 

76 | Lubinus ed. 1604, 361-425; see Korhonen 2004, 70, 93; Neander 1559, see VD 16 N 393. For 
a probable case of extensive use of Lubinus for a Greek funeral poem at Turku in 1697, see 
Korhonen 2004, 214 n. 123. 

77 Schrevelius ed. 1690, 919-943, VD17 3:306218T. I had access to the 1690 edition, but accord- 
ing to VD17 sententiae already occurs in the 1683 edition (VD17 3:311913Z). 

78 Korhonen 2004, 178-183. 

79  Dresserus ed. 1574, title-page. Dresserus or Dresser (1536-1607) was born in Erfurt, studied 
at its University, and became a Greek teacher in the Erfurter Ratsgymnasium and later 
professor of Greek and Hebrew at Leipzig. See his biography written by Grimm 1959. 

80 The third part of Dresseruss book contains the Batrachomyomachia, Gregory of 
Nazianzus's lamentatio and epitaph to Basil the Great, as well as Dresserus's poems, some 
of which are in Latin. 
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Sometimes writing exercises are referred to in grammars, acknowledging 
the practice of Greek composition. Theophilus Golius (1528-1600), professor 
of moral philosophy at Strasbourg, wrote an influential Greek grammar, which 
was first printed in 1541. Its 1615 edition (printed in Frankfurt) was included in 
the collection of the university library of Turku.®! Golius’s grammar incorpo- 
rated a reader containing fifty Aesopic fables, and later editions have several 
other texts.8 For pedagogical reasons, as Golius stated, he did not give their 
Latin translation because he wanted to inspire students to practice writing in 
Greek. The procedure was as follows: a student should first copy a Greek fable, 
then explain its content in his own words in Latin, then translate it into Latin, 
and finally translate it back into Greek so that his translation and the original 
text could be compared.83 

Nathan Chytraeus (1543-1598), professor of poetics at the University of 
Rostock, wrote a popular Latin grammar (1593).5+ In Uppsala, Arvid Tiderus 
translated part of it into Swedish in 1626. Tiderus supplemented its 1632 edi- 
tion with some additions, most notably an appendix, the second part of which 
(cap. IT, pp. 213-214) included a treatise entitled Tractatus brevis de carmini- 
bus Latine, Graece & Hebraice componendis. The treatise was written by Olaus 
Nicolai, the principal of Stockholm cathedral school.85 This translated and aug- 
mented version of Chytraeus's Latin grammar was reprinted several times in 
Sweden; three editions were published in Turku in 1677, 1696, and 1708.86 Olaus 
Nicolai's 'short treatise' gives only one Greek exercise: how to compose Greek 
elegiac couplets. The exercise requires first choosing a couplet from some ele- 
giac poet and then replacing the original wording with Homeric and Hesiodic 
synonyms." Olaus Nicolai’s example is taken from Theognis (149-150 West). 


81 Kempe 1655, F; Wallenius 1682, H2. 

82 In addition to Aesopic fables, the copy printed in Strasbourg in 1684 (Golius ed. 1684) 
contains maxims in prose and iambic meter. Korhonen 2004, 31. 

83 Golius ed. 1684, 48: “[---] omissa tamen interpretatione Latine, scilicet ut pueri, literaturae 
Graecae principiis imbuendi, hinc materias exerciti styli petant, quas sua primum ipsi manu 
describendo, deinde Magistro suo, per praecipua eunte vocabula, breviter explicatas exami- 
natasque, Latine convertendo, denique e Latinis iterum Graece reddendo, cum non inscite 
scribere discent." 

84 Nathan Chytraeus's famous brother David was professor of theology at Rostock. Both 
composed poems in Latin, as well as in Greek. 

85 Chytraeus eds. 1626 and 1632. Arvidus Johannis Tiderus or Arvid Jönsson Tiderus (1590- 
1657) was a vicar in Váckelsáng (Smáland). Laine and Nyqvist 1996, 2: 333. 

86 See SKB nos. 861-863. 

87 Chytraeus ed. 1677, 213: "Carmen Graece scripturus in bis duobus generibus hexametro scili- 
cet & pentametro, easdem datas tenebit observationes, phrases poeticas habebit in promptu, 
easque, vel ex Homero vel ex Hesiodo. Compendium laboris suppeditabit synonima Graeca. 
Ponamus saltem unum exemplum, ut convenientia appareat? 
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However, he only analyzed the prosody of this couplet briefly and did not 
put his guidance into practice. Nevertheless, Olaus Nicolai mentions “Clajus, 
Abdias Praetorius et Helvicius” as useful aids for versifying in Greek (p. 216). 

While Helvicius will be discussed in the last section, the first two names refer 
to Johannes Clajus (1535-1592) and Abdias Praetorius (1524-1573). Although 
nowadays best known for his German Grammar (1578), Johannes Clajus, prin- 
cipal of the Nordhausen gymnasium and later vicar in Bendeleben, also wrote 
many Greek textbooks: a Greek Grammar (Grammatica Graeca Erotemata, 
1580); a treatise on Greek poetry (Poematum Graecorum libri sex, 1570); a trea- 
tise on prosody in Latin, Greek and Hebrew (1570); and a popular translation 
of Luther's Small Catechism into Latin, Greek, and Hebrew (1572).88 Moreover, 
Clajus, who was Camerarius's pupil, Neander's friend, and Melanchthon's pro- 
tégé, published a collection of his own Greek verses, including verse epistles, 
in 1570.89 

Abdias Praetorius (or Prátorius; his original name was Gottschalk Schulze) 
published a treatise on Greek syntax (1558) and Greek poetry (De poesie 
Graecorum libri quatuor, Basle, 1561). An augmented edition was issued in 
1571 (De poesie Graecorum libri octo, Wittenberg).°° In his preface for the latter 
(p. 5), Praetorius says that he obtained his first lessons on versifying in Greek 
(“conscribendi praeceptiones") from his teacher Matthaeus Delius. Praetorius's 
book contains passages from Homer, Hesiod, Theocritus, and other Greek 
authors without Latin translations. Praetorius was Melanchthon's pupil and, 
later in his life, professor of philosophy in Wittenberg.?! 

All in all, the works presented thus far were certainly useful for studying and 
teaching Greek and to some extent for versifying in Greek. But in order to gain 
an idea of practical writing exercises, one needs to look at manuals for writing 
in Latin. 


4 How to Become a Better Writer 


The concept of literature changes over the course of time. Despite being ardent 
admirers and imitators of ancient Graeco-Roman literature, early modern 
writers lived in a quite different literary landscape. The ancient genres of epic, 


88 Grammatica Graeca: see VD16 C 3990. Poematum Graecorum libri sex: see VD16 C 3991. 
Prosodiae: see VD16 C 3997. Small Catechism: see VD16 L 5021. 

89 See Neuendorf 2017, which includes Clajus's biography and 14 Greek verse epistles. 

9o . VD316 P 4622 and VD16 P 4623; both are digitized. The preface for the first book is dated 
March 1558. 

91 On Praetorius's life and career, see Schwarze 1888. 
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lyric poetry, drama, satire, and so on were presented in early modern textbooks 
on poetics and rhetoric; however, the genres that were used most often by con- 
temporary writers in academic circles belonged to what the ancients called 
epideictic rhetoric: epicedium, consolatio, epithalamium, gratulatio, and dedi- 
catio, that is, funeral poetry, congratulatory poems for weddings and degree 
ceremonies, dedications for dissertations, etc.?? Presentations and examples of 
these subgenres of occasional poetry suitable for the early modern academic 
environment could be added to early modern textbooks, but usually only after 
the treatment of ancient genres. Encomium was, of course, included as such 
already in Aphthonius's progymnasmata. 

Elementary writing exercises could be added to treatises on poetics. The 1626 
statutes of Uppsala mention Jacobus Pontanus's Institutio poetica as a work to 
be used for instruction on poetry. The Institutio was first printed in Ingolstadt 
in 1594; its later editions, such as Leipzig 1620 and Amsterdam 1637, contain 
exercises designed to make progress in composing poetry.?? Pontanus laid out 
six exercises: (i) expressing the same topic in different words or in different 
poetical genres; (ii) expanding on the expressions of a short poem and, accord- 
ingly, creating a longer poem; (iii) converting a prose piece into a poem, or 
vice versa; (iv) translating a Greek poem into Latin or a Latin poem into Greek; 
(v) changing meters, like, e.g., hexameters into elegiac couplets; and (vi) relat- 
ing a poem's content or changing a poem's meaning (e.g., making a Homeric 
cento or parody). In this list, the fourth exercise is of course notable for the 
present discussion. Pontanus saw translation as an exercise for learning to 
appreciate the nuances of both languages and understanding their "splendor, 
elegance, richness of vocabulary and morphology.”?* As already noted, trans- 
lation in both 'directions' (Greek into Latin and Latin into Greek) was men- 
tioned in the 1611 school ordinance. 

Some of Pontanus's exercises remind one of “grammatical” exercises (*gram- 
matica") presented in one of the most important treatises on style and writing 
printed in Sweden, namely Johannes Schefferus's De stylo illiusque exercitiis ad 
veterum consuetudinem (1652—53). Its second edition (1657) contained a large 
(over 200 pages) additional part, Gymnasium styli seu de vario scribendi exer- 
citio. The two treatises were printed together as one volume several times in 


92 On new genres, see Ijsewijn and Sacré 1998, 46, 100-104. These genres could be presented 
in letter-writing manuals - naturally including petitio — by medieval times. 

93 Annerstedt 1877b, 279. Pontanus's Institutio poetica was often published together with 
Johannes Buchlerus's Thesaurus phrasium poeticarum (1605: see VD17 12:129022H), as in 
the above-mentioned editions of 1620 (Leipzig) and 1637 (Amsterdam). For other con- 
temporary treatises on poetics used in Sweden, see Ström 1994, 48-49. 

94 Pontanus ed. 1620, 15-17. 
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Sweden (1660, 1665) and Germany (for the first time in Jena, 1670).95 At Turku, 
Schefferus’s work was used by the professors of eloquence Martin Miltopaeus 
(1660-1679) and Daniel Achrelius (1679-1692) in their rhetorical textbooks.?6 

Schefferus’s treatment of style is both theoretical and practical. He presents 
the ancient tripartite system of styles (high, medium, and low) and ponders 
the concept of style before concentrating on exercises, which he divides into 
1) grammatical ("grammatica"), which function as training for 2) the rhetorical 
exercises ("rhetorica"), that is, for stylistic exercises proper. Rhetorical exercises 
are further divided into minor and major ones. Imitatio is seen as one of the 
minor rhetorical exercises.?7 Schefferus names seventeen types of ‘imitations, 
which, in fact, are mostly modifications of ancient progymnasmata, especially 
those formulated by Aphthonius, as Nils Ekedahl has recently remarked.?8 
Imitation is thus treated in a broader sense than merely following a model.9? 
Imitatio would give students practice in presenting subjects in a more extensive 
or more restricted way, making comparisons, and writing dialogues or descrip- 
tions of landscapes and characters. Larger rhetorical exercises (“maiora”) for 
their part refer to declamationes and controversiae, that is, to practice orations 
and speeches in imaginary juridical cases.!0° 

At Turku, Barthollus Thomae Rajalenius published a Latin grammar enti- 
tled Breviarum grammaticae Latinae (1683), which contains exercises (“cum 
exercitiis") mainly copied from Schefferus's work, although Schefferus is 
mentioned only in passing (BY). Rajalenius's Breviarum is, however, interest- 
ing because of its few notes on Greek composition and in that it serves as a 
summary of Schefferus's exercises.!?! Like Schefferus, Rajalenius presents two 
kinds of exercises. As daily practice for students, Rajalenius recommends 
grammatical exercises and mentions nine of them: 1) translating from Latin 


95  Schefferus’s work was printed five times in Jena. See Ekedahl 2003, 139, 158; and Collijn 
1942-1944, 826—827. See also VD17 391426722 (Jena, 1689). 

96  Miltopaeus ed. 1669. See Sarasti-Wilenius 2000, 52. On Schefferus’s importance in the 
Nordic countries, see Pall 2012, 790; and Ekedahl 2003, 139-140. 

97 Schefferus ed. 1665, 172-183. 

98 _ Ekedahl 2003, 158. On Latin style exercises in Riga, see Pall 2012, 798. 

99 In the more abstract part of his work, when defining what style is, Schefferus mentions 
that exercise is sometimes called imitation. Schefferus ed. 1665, 21. 

100 Schefferus ed. 1665, 191-193. 

101 Rajalenius (d. 1708) studied at Turku and was elected vicar of Rauma, on the western coast 
of Finland, in the same year as his concise Latin grammar - his only publication besides 
a dissertation — was published (Rajalenius ed. 1683). His career was not successful due to 
his alcoholism. See his biography written by Kyösti Väänänen in the National biography 
of Finland, http://urn.fi/urn:nbn:fi:sks-thp-002048. Rajalenus’s work was surely included 
in the university library of Turku, although it is not mentioned in the catalogues. 
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into Swedish; 2) variatio, namely, transforming substantives into adjectives, 
changing active voices into passive, and changing moods, tenses or persons 
of verbs; 3) carminis solutio, that is, changing verse into prose; 4) translating 
from Greek into Latin; 5) ‘puerile’ (not advanced) imitation of some story 
("imitatio pueril| is] historiae”);!02 6) interpreting the grammatical structure of 
some maxims (“sentent|iae] explicatio per rationes"); 7) writing simple letters; 
8) describing something that one has seen (“descriptio earum quae videmus”); 
and g) interpreting the rhetorical structure of some fable. 

As for rhetorical exercises, Rajalenius, following Schefferus, lists four minor 
ones, which match the first five ‘grammatical’ exercises but are more demand- 
ing: 1) variatio, including changing phrases, figures, and forms; 2) changing 
prose into verse by changing vocabulary; 3) elegant translation (“versio dec- 
ora’); and 4) more advanced imitatio. Seventeen exercises of ‘imitation’ are 
then given, and, as in Schefferus's textbook, they correspond to a certain extent 
to Aphthonius's progymnasmata. 

At the end of his succinct book, Rajalenius indicates some authors and 
treatises that may be helpful in studying various languages. For Greek, he 
recommends Gezelius’s New Testament Greek dictionary,!°? Demosthenes’ 
and Isocrates' orations, Plutarch’s ‘historical’ writings and some Greek poets: 
Homer, (Pseudo-)Phocylides, Theognis, and Hesiod. Rajalenius was thus rec- 
ommending authors that were read at the University of Turku.!?^ Moreover, 
Rajalenius mentions Schrevelius's Greek dictionary, "Vollander" for Greek 
phrases, Neander's Greek epistolography, and Helvicius's work for “writing 
Greek poems easily" (“carmina facile scribendi artem").195 “Vollander” refers to 
Johannes Vollander (Volland), who wrote a thesaurus some years after the publi- 
cation of Dinnerus's above-mentioned thesaurus (Frankfurt, 1589). The second 
edition of Vollander's De re poetica Graecorum, sive epithetorum Graecorum was 
published in Leipzig in 1592.106 By ‘Neander’s epistolography, Rajalenius refers 
to Michael Neander's Epistolae veterum Graecorum editae Graece & Latine cum 


102 Or “imitation of some simple short story" Rajalenius used abbreviations throughout his 
grammar, perhaps because of lack of space. However, humanist and Renaissance prints 
often made use of abbreviations. 

103 Gezelius’s dictionary was first published in Tartu (1649) and then in Turku (1686). 

104 Although Hesiod was mentioned in the surviving lecture programs of the University 
of Turku only in 1728, students were already referring to Hesiod and imitating Hesiod's 
verses in the 1640s and 1650s. See Korhonen 2004, 109, 124-125, and 184. 

105 Rajalenius ed. 1683, B8'. 

106 See Vollander ed. 1592. Vollander also published a work entitled Elegantiae Graecae lingua 
(Leipzig, 1583). As a student, Vollander wrote a compilation of several of Neander's works 
under the title Locutionum et formularum Graecarum oratoriarum, secundum tria causa- 
rum genera distributarum et contextarum fere ad exempla et formulas epistolarum lib. I. 
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methodo conscribendarum epistolarum in his linguis.!°” Since Schefferus did 
not mention the names of Vollander, Neander, and Helvicius, Rajalenius did 
not obtain them from him. However, Rajalenius refers to them so vaguely that 
we may assume that these authors were quite well known in Turku, although 
their works are not to be found in the catalogues of the university library. 
Rajalenius did not need to present them more thoroughly. 

Both Olaus Nicolai (in Chytraeus's Latin grammar) and Rajalenius recom- 
mend Helvicius's work as useful for versifying in Greek. Next, it will be briefly 
presented along with the works of Professor Posselius of Rostock (1585 and 
1586), of which at least the latter (1586) was available at Turku. 


5 Helvicius's and Posselius's Writing Manuals 


Christophorus Helvicius (Helwich, Helwig, Helvicus) (1561-1617) was profes- 
sor of Greek and Oriental languages at Giessen. His book on Greek poetry and 
Greek dialects, Liber elegans de carminibus atque dialectis Graecorum, was first 
published in Giessen, as the title of the edition published in Nuremberg (1623) 
states.108 The Liber elegans was published later in Uppsala (1694).109 

The book is divided into two parts: the first pertains to composing Greek 
poems (De carminibus Graecis artificiose componendis, pp. 1-31) and the sec- 
ond part (pp. 32-144) comprises of tables that contain side-by-side variegated 
forms in various dialects (Attice, Ionice, Dorice, Aiolice, and Poétice). These 
tables were certainly useful if students wanted to write in a dialect that was 
different from Attic, that is, to try out different literary dialects. 


(Leipzig, 1582). It is digitized by the Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, http://data.onb 
.ac.at/rec/AC10152832. 

107 Neander mentions this work in his treatise on Greek studies (1582). The treatise was 
published in Vormbaum 1860, 746—761. See also Paulsen 1896, 373; and Sandys 1958, 269. 
In addition, Neander presents several other works of his own, which could help writing 
in Greek: for example, De re poética Graecorum sive epithetorum Graecorum, Phrasewn 
poéticarum Graecarum (Leipzig 1532). Neander also published collections of maxims and 
phrase dictionaries: Opus aureum et scholasticum (1556), Gnomologia Graeco-Latinum 
(1557), Phraseologia Isocratis (1558), and Elegantiae Graecae linguae sive locutionum 
Graecarum formulae (1582). 

108 VD; 547:638949H and VD17 12:129830T (Helvicius ed. 1623). 

109 Helvicius ed. 1694. Turku's university library owned a copy of Helvicius's work printed in 
Giessen in 1619, but it is a 'universal' grammar: Helvici Libri didaticé Grammatica univer- 
salis Lat. Gr, Hebr. Chald. Giessae 1619 una cum declinatione Didacticae generalis, & speciali 
ad colloquia familiaria applicatione. Wallenius 1682, Gv. 
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The first part begins with a chapter on the ease of writing Greek poems: in 
Helvicius’s view, it was easier to versify in Greek than in Latin (Caput I. Quod 
facilius sit, Graecum, quam Latinum carmen scribere)? This can be counted 
among the quite usual rhetorical topoi of early modern humanist propagation 
of Greek studies. However, Helvicius justifies his claim with: 1) the richness 
of synonyms of the Greek language, 2) dialectical variety and abundance of 
epithets, and 3) freedom in elision and prosody (sic!). As for the richness of 
synonyms, Helvicius gives a sentence (“omnibus hominibus in moerore vel curis 
vivere fatale est")! and provides several Greek synonyms for each sentence ele- 
ment, obtaining 26 sentences in Greek with approximately the same meaning 
as the original line (pp. 5-6, cfr. Chytraeus's exercise above). Helvicius thus 
used the same principle as Erasmus in his De copia (Cap. 33).!? In the same 
way, Helvicius validated the other aspects he mentioned (dialectical variety, 
abundance of epithets, and freedom of elision and prosody). In his twelfth 
chapter (pp. 28-30), Helvicius lists poets that he recommends imitating in 
order to polish one's style: Attic tragedians, Aristophanes, epic poets, Pindar, 
Callimachus, Aratus, Bion, and Moschus, as well as popular authors among 
early modern humanists, i.e., Theognis, Pseudo-Phocylides, and Nonnus. He 
also recommends Vollander's work as useful for Greek phrases and Dinnerus's 
work for ‘epithets’ (p. 29). Briefly, Helvicius mentions an exercise in imitatio 
("imitationis exercitium,” p. 31) and advises using the same exercises as in Latin 
composition. He especially recommends two of them: 1) changing poems of a 
certain genre and meter into another genre and meter, e.g., iambic poems into 
trochaic verses (cfr. Pontanus (i) above); and 2) combining two lines into one 
or dividing one line into two (cfr. Pontanus (ii) above). 

Johannes Posselius the Elder (1532-1591), professor of Greek at the University 
of Rostock, composed both a writing manual for Greek, Calligraphia oratoria 
linguae Graecae (1585), and the Greek-Latin conversation manual (1586) men- 
tioned above. Several editions of both were published.!? As its title suggests, 
the Calligraphia concentrates on Greek orations. In his dedication, Posselius 


110 Cf. Rajalenius’s carmina facile scribendi artem. 

111 Nearly the same sentence (“omnibus hominibus in curis vivere fatale est") is to be found in 
Johan Heinrich Alsted's famous Encyclopaedia (Herborn, 1630, 544). I thank Luigi Silvano 
for this note. 

112 See Abbot 1990, 117. 

113 See Posselius ed. 1585. On these two works of Posselius, see Johnson 2006, 191-193 and 
196-199. For a digitized version of Calligraphia, see VD16 P4405. 
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stated that he wanted to combine Latin and Greek writing practice."4 
Although Posselius used the name “EMnvıxa npoyunvdopara” (Greek progym- 
nasmata) as if acknowledging his debt to the ancient progymnasmata tradi- 
tion, he did not present any exercise as such. The Calligraphia recalls, in fact, 
a thesaurus like Vollander’s and Dinnerus’s works. In the introduction (p. 20), 
Posselius lists 9o authors he is quoting in alphabetical order. In addition to 
the familiar authors, the list contains many less known names and even men- 
tions one contemporary author, namely, Guillaume Budé (referring to Budé's 
Greek letters).!5 Posselius's Calligraphia is structured in alphabetical order, 
beginning with Ab adolescentia, Iam inde ab adolescentia, Ab ineunte aetate (ex 
vyriov etc.) and ending with we (‘as’). Entries contain short Greek quotations 
or idiomatic expressions, which are translated into Latin.!!6 Some titles could 
be considered as useful for students writing the customary epideictic texts: for 
example, Gratias agere (pp. 420—421), Gratiam referre, rependere (pp. 421-422), 
Gratulari, simul laetari (p. 424), and Consecrare, Dedicare (pp. 642-643). The 
extensive index is useful for finding these titles (pp. 773-831). 

Posselius's other contribution to active skills in Greek was his Greek and 
Latin conversation manual, entitled Oixeiwv diaddywy BıßAlov EMyvıori xai 
Puuaicti (Wittenberg, 1587).117 It had several predecessors, like the medieval 
hermeneumata tradition,!3 but its most obvious model was Erasmus's con- 
versation manual Colloquia familiaria (1518). Posselius begins with greeting 
formulas between students and their teacher, developing them into short dia- 
logues and culminating in five longer dialogues, the first four of which take 
place between students. In the fifth dialogue, which is the longest, a student 
is having a long discussion with his teacher “on the right way to study phi- 
losophy" (IIepi tod Ev tH girocogia onovörv 0p0óc Stat&ttew, pp. H'-I5!). As 
has been said, this work was mentioned in the Ratio studiorum for the short- 
lived Collegium illustre of Stockholm in 1625, and Bishop Gezelius published 
it "for trivial schools" in Turku in 1690.!? Even before its reprinting in Turku, 


114  Posselius repeats the usual arguments: Greek is the basis of all study and essential for 
learning Latin, and the person who is ignorant in Greek does not deserve the name of 
scholar. 

115 Less familiar authors: Andocides, Charicles, Clitarchus, Eupolis, Oinopides, “Phrynichius” 
(ie. Phrynichus), and Theophylactus. Moreover, Posselius mentions some Christian 
authors (like Basil and Dio Chrysostom), late antique authors (Aphthonius), and 
Byzantine authors (Hesychius, Theodore Gaza, and Suda). On Budé's Greek letters, see 
Cattaneo's essay in this volume. 

116 On Posselius’s method in this book, see Johnson 2006, 198. 

117  Posselius ed. 1587 = VD16: P 4416. 

118 On hermeneumata tradition, see Colloquia ed. 2015 and, e.g., Korhonen 1996. 

119 SKB no. 3093. Korhonen 2004, 98. 
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some of its phrases occurred in students’ Greek texts.!2° One student, Nicolaus 
Svenonius, even imitated Posselius’s text so ‘slavishly’ that his own contribu- 
tion is merely the title and signature in his 15-line prose congratulation for a 
dissertation.!2! Thus, Posselius’s Greek conversation manual was used for writ- 
ing short prose congratulations, which were in vogue in Turku by the time of 
Ericus Falander’s professorship in the 1670s. 


6 Conclusions 


The University of Turku in Finland (founded in 1640) can be seen as the Ultima 
Thule on the map of the early modern European universities, notwithstanding 
the fact that Turku is geographically only slightly farther north than Uppsala. 
However, as part of Sweden, firmer Greek instruction reached Finland, practi- 
cally the Turku cathedral school, in the same decennium as mainland Sweden, 
that is, during the 1580s. Unlike in Uppsala, at the oldest and principal univer- 
sity of Sweden, the Royal Academy of Turku did not have a Greek chair, but 
Greek was taught in conjunction with other biblical languages. The instruction 
in secular authors was more limited in variety compared to the authors pre- 
sented at Uppsala. It is perhaps revealing of the state of Greek instruction at 
Turku that the well-known but methodically old-fashioned Byzantine schedo- 
graphic textbook (1545) that was in the university library — not by acquisition 
but by accident — was mentioned in a professor's lecture notes as a valuable 
textbook for Greek studies. 

The general goal of linguistic proficiency in Greek in early modern Europe 
was to be able to understand Greek texts and to compose short epideictic 
poems in Greek. In such circumstances as those found at Turku, this was a 
very demanding task if we consider the linguistic competences of Turku 
scholars. Still, at the University of Turku, too, students and professors wrote 
shorter or longer texts in Greek as best as they could, aspiring to the European 
ideal of a humanist capable of expressing himself in both classical languages. 
Encouraging students to write and then even publish their Greek texts 
depended on the activity of each professor of Greek, who influenced the style 
of the Greek poetic output of his students. Greek composition was sometimes 
mentioned in the statutes and, therefore, naturally in the lecture programs. 
Considering the scant writing exercises in Greek compared to those in Latin, 


120 See Korhonen 2004, 163-164. 
121 Vall. no. 1426. Korhonen 2004, 186-187. It came out in 1688, that is, two years before Bishop 
Gezelius’s reprinting of Posselius. 
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it seems reasonable to suppose that even the stylistics exercises in Greek con- 
centrated more on the grammatical aspects, likening them to grammatical 
exercises (grammatica) in the sense Schefferus (and Rajalenius after him) pre- 
sented them. 

The intense rhetorical schooling in Latin trained students to use stylistic 
devices and various rhetorical strategies. For Latin verse composition, there 
were several books on style that presented exercises, some of which were 
based on the progymnasmata tradition. For Greek, there were lexica, thesauri 
and phrasebooks, gnomologiae, and short notes on Greek verse writing both 
in Greek and Latin grammars. Some textbooks, like Dresserus's (1574), refer in 
their titles to versifying in Greek, but in practice do not give specific exercises 
or give only one or two as mere examples. They are rather handbooks, that 
is, supplements for writing exercises supervised and created or modified by 
teachers. Both Helvicius and Posselius advised using the same kind of exer- 
cises for composing Greek verses as for versifying in Latin. 

How could one proceed to compose an actual poem after the exercises? 
Erasmus once expressed his liking for a “rhetorical poem” (poema rhetoricum), 
as well as a “poetical orator" (rhetor poeticus)??? As ‘rhetorical poetry, aca- 
demic versifying could follow the same rules of disposition (e.g., exordium — 
encomium — conclusio) as oratory. And there was no shortage of manuals for 
oratory in the early modern period. 


122 Erasmus Ep. 283, 98-100. Erasmus ed. 1995, 33. 


CHAPTER 11 


Versificandi mania. University Teaching of 
Greek and Greek Verse and Prose in Dissertations 


in Sweden 
Johanna Akujärvi 
1 Introduction 


Ea enim ferbuit olim versificandi mania, ut nullum ferme prodierit Academi- 
cum Specimen, cui non Graecos versus adleverint Studiosi, quos omnes si in 
Poétarum numerum referremus, maximam certe injuriam illis faceremus. 


At that time such a mania for versification raged, that hardly one aca- 
demic specimen was printed for which students did not set up Greek 
verses. If we were to record all these in the band of poets, we would cer- 
tainly do them great injustice.! 


Matthias Floderus - writing in 1785 to support his decision to presentan anthol- 
ogy of Swedish Greek poets and to justify his selectivity — explained that “at 
that time" hardly any academic work was published without some Greek verse 
being attached to it by students, who should not all be called poets. By aca- 
demicum specimen, Floderus most likely referred primarily to dissertations. As 
will appear in the following, after more than 150 years of continuous tradition 
beginning in the 1620s, the 1780s was the first decade when hardly any Greek 
paratext appeared in dissertations from the universities of Uppsala and Lund. 
Thus, the practice of earlier generations may have struck the observer as mania. 

This paper offers a study of (humanist) Greek texts in dissertations defended 
at the universities of Uppsala and Lund from their founding until the late 
nineteenth century? Latin was the first choice of language for dissertations, 


1 Floderus 1785-1789, A'-A*; Floderus built upon Fant 1775-1786; Fant, in turn, built upon 
Plantin 1736. A general note on quoting humanist texts: faulty diacritics and spellings are 
corrected silently. 

2 "Humanist Greek" is used to describe the use of Ancient Greek as a foreign language by 
learned people in Western Europe; on the term, see Korhonen 2004, 7-10; Pall 2010, 115; Pall 
and Volt 2018, 7-8. “Neualtgriechisch” is used in the German speaking area: see Harlfinger 
1989, xvii; Weise 2016, 114-115; see also Weise's 2017 edited volume. 
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student orations, public announcements, and academic occasional texts of 
various types, including those printed in dissertations. However, in this vast 
ocean of Latin, there are texts in other languages, as well: a few dissertations in 
Greek and Hebrew, a few student orations in Greek,? even fewer student ora- 
tions in Hebrew, and a considerable number of paratextual material included 
in dissertations, orations, and other publications written not only in Greek but 
also in Hebrew and other Oriental languages, as well as a variety of modern 
languages — Swedish in particular.* This is a first study of the corpus of Greek 
in Swedish dissertations, using material traced and gathered from the Swedish 
dissertations collection housed in the Uppsala University Library, which is the 
most complete one.? The search yielded 915 pieces of humanist Greek texts 
published in dissertations defended at disputations at the universities of 
Uppsala and Lund between 1615 and 1871: 804 from Uppsala and 11 from Lund. 
My aim is to quantitatively describe the use of Greek, examine its development 
over time in the corpus as a whole (including dissertations), and in particu- 
lar to focus on Greek in the paratextual or liminary material — types of texts, 
addressees, and authors — before trying to sketch certain types of authorship 
that crystallized in the corpus. The samples quoted are just a few examples 
from a large corpus; for reasons of time and space, a full qualitative study is 
impossible in this context. 

The use of Greek in dissertations belongs to several contexts: the study of 
Greek in Swedish schools and universities, the use of humanist Greek for tex- 
tual production in centers of learning throughout the Swedish Empire, the 
practices and social contexts of dissertations and disputations, and the prac- 
tice of occasional poetry in general and particularly in a university context. 

While the use of Greek at the universities of Turku (Abo, founded 1640) and 
Tartu (Dorpat, founded 1632) has been subject to extensive study, research on 
Greek studies at the Universities of Uppsala and Lund - the oldest (founded 
in 1477 and re-established in 1595 after the Reformation) and the most recent 
(founded in 1666/1668) of the early modern universities of the Swedish Empire, 


3 On Greek orations, see Sironen 2018. 

4 This statement is based on personal observation from leafing through the Swedish 
dissertations. 

5 Shelfmarks: Sv. Diss. Ups. 8:0, Sv. Diss. Ups. 4:0, Sv. Diss. Lund 8:0, Sv. Diss. Lund 4:0. I thank 
the staff of the special reading room for facilitating my research, and Tua Korhonen for help- 
ing me complete the examination of the material and making this dreary task more agree- 
able. Bibliographies of early Swedish dissertations (Lidén 1778-1780 and Marklin 1820 and 
1856) contain no information on paratextual material. My aspiration has been to find every 
single paratext in the copies of that collection, but it is possible that some small pieces have 
escaped notice. 
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and the two that are still within the borders of modern day Sweden - is at its 
early stages and the data on Greek in other contexts than dissertations are still 
incomplete. It is therefore too early to make a definite comparison between 
Greek in dissertations and Greek in other contexts, but as of today (2021) the 
Greek texts in dissertations constitute more than half of the total of Greek 
texts from Sweden.® Recent research by Tua Korhonen and Janika Päll focuses 
on the study and use of Greek in centers of learning in the Finnish part of the 
former Swedish Empire, on the one hand, and the Estonian and Livonian areas 
on the other (corresponding roughly to modern-day Finland and Estonia, as 
well as northern Latvia).’ Their works provide an important context for this 
study, particularly in terms of chronological statistics. 

Following Harm-Jan van Dam, paratextual prose and poetry are viewed 
as subspecies of occasional literature, written and intended for one specific 
occasion (the printing/defense of the dissertation) and serving a social func- 
tion that will be discussed below.® The field of occasional literature in Sweden 
has increasingly attracted scholarly attention. Useful for the present work are 
Per S. Ridderstad's survey articles of the text type? and Stina Hansson's study 
of wedding poetry.!° Hansson’s quantitative accounts of the material, includ- 
ing statistics on the choice of language, provide an important background 
for understanding the general trends in Greek occasional poetry in Sweden." 
Excepting the above-mentioned works by Korhonen and Päll, studies of occa- 
sional literature in academic contexts focus on one genre or occasion,!? and 
those on paratexts in Swedish dissertations have reviewed only a very small 
sample of texts.!3 Other studies will be mentioned when relevant. 


6 The total amount of Humanist Greek texts found exceeds the number recorded in Fant 


1775-1786, and Floderus 1785-1789. 
7 On Turku, see, in particular, Korhonen 2004 passim; on Tartu and the whole of early mod- 


ern Estonia and Livonia, see Pall 2018. Pall 2020a offers a convenient sketch of the arrival 
of Greek studies in the former Swedish Empire. 
van Dam 2015, 52-55. 

9 In particular, see Ridderstad 1980, 1983, 2005; see also von Platen 1985. 

10 Hansson 2on. 

11 Hansson 2011, 42-90; see also 28-30 for a survey of earlier work on Swedish occasional 
poetry. 

12 Notably Ström 1996; Ström and Gejrot 1999. See also the collected essays in Jonsson et al. 
2020. 

13 Notably Burman 2012; Sjókvist 2019. 
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2 Background: Greek Studies in School and University 


The earliest documents regulating Swedish schools after the Reformation 
already evince an interest in Greek (and Hebrew). The earliest ordinance 
(1539/1561/1571) stipulated that those who wanted to study Greek and Hebrew 
might do so, but added, however, that schoolmasters were not required to 
teach those languages. Thus, the study of Greek and Hebrew was not only 
optional but also dependent upon pupils finding a teacher In contrast, 
the next ordinance, passed in 161, incorporated the study of Greek firmly in 
Swedish schools. Pupils at cathedral schools were taught the initial elements 
of the language using familiar texts that they had read in Swedish and Latin in 
earlier classes: first a Greek version of the Lutheran catechesis and then New 
Testament texts.!6 Pupils went on to study Greek grammar and to read both 
Greek prose (Isocrates, Demosthenes) and poetry (either Euripides or selec- 
tions from Hesiod and Homer). New Testament texts also figure prominently 
in the curriculum, but it is unclear in what language they were read. Moreover, 
pupils translated from Greek into Latin and practiced Greek by composing 
Greek letters pro exercitio styli." In provincial schools, pupils were offered a 
more limited curriculum over a shorter time, with fewer texts and no stylistic 
exercises.!8 Hebrew reading skills and elements were taught in the final class 
of cathedral schools, if time allowed.!? 

After 1611, during the whole period covered in this study, both Greek and 
Hebrew remained integral parts of Swedish schools. In later school ordinances, 
secular prose texts retained a firm position although the selection of texts var- 
ied; however, the position of Greek poetry was precarious.?? Beginning with 
the 1807 ordinance, classical texts gained ground at the same time as the Greek 
course became increasingly circumscribed. The ordinance of 1820 explicitly 


14 Sjöstrand 1965, 94-105. For a convenient introduction in English to Swedish schools in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, see Hórstedt 2018, 25-32. 

15 Draft/early version in 1539, delivered to King Eric xiv in 1561, sanctioned (with minor 
revisions) by King John 111 in 1571: Sjóstrand 1965, 97-98; see also Bolin 1918, 15-20. The 
reason is probably a lack of teachers and reluctance to introduce too many new subjects 
to the children, cf. “så ar thz och icke heller nyttogt, besuára barnen och ynglingom mz 
mángahanda lexor" ("moreover it is not beneficial to bother the children and youth with 
manifold lessons"), quoted from Hall et al. 1921, 12. 

16 Ibid. 28-31. 

17  lbid.,34-35. 

18  Ibid., 32-33. 

19  lbid.,38-39. 

20 For details, see the school ordinances of 1649 in ibid., 160-161; of 1693 in Hall et al. 1922, 10 
and 13; and of 1724 in ibid., 42-43 and 50. 
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stated that Greek was now studied for reading comprehension only; begin- 
ning with the ordinance of 1856, pupils could opt to drop both Latin and 
Greek.?! Hebrew disappeared from the school curriculum entirely after the 
1878 ordinance. 

Greek figured prominently as higher education was re-established in 
Sweden after the havoc of the Reformation that had caused Uppsala University 
to be closed after a period of decline in the political turmoil of the 1510s.2? 
The fact that Greek is specifically mentioned when Laurentius Petri Gothus — 
later archbishop of Sweden - was appointed to lecture at Uppsala in 1566 is an 
indication of the inclinations of Eric x1iv and of the importance ascribed to 
Greek studies after the Reformation.?? New professors were appointed in the 
1570s and Petri was promoted to rector. However, insufficient funding, waver- 
ing royal support, religious strife, and finally an outbreak of the plague in 1580 
forced the university to close. At that time, the Royal College in Stockholm — 
previously a stronghold of the Catholic Counter-Reformation - had become a 
Protestant educational institution.?* Language study was encouraged, includ- 
ing both Greek and Hebrew. Jacobus Erici, professor of Greek at the college, 
edited two Greek textbooks that were printed in Stockholm in 1584. One was 
a Greek catechesis, preceded by a short introduction to the basics of Greek, 
while the other was an edition of Isocrates Ad Demonicum.?? Both texts were 
part of the school curriculum.26 

Uppsala again became the center of higher education in Sweden, as the 
Royal College fell out of favor and ceased to function in 1592. The university was 
restored (again) in 1593, at the Uppsala Synod, when the Augsburg Confession 
was adopted and the Confessional Church of Sweden was created. Through 
this move, Duke Charles (later Charles 1x of Sweden), brother of the recently 
deceased John 111, ultimately ousted Sigismund, the son of John 111 and king of 


21 For details, see the school ordinance of 1807 in ibid. 95-96, 102; of 1820 in Hall et al. 1923, 21 
and Hall et al. 1927, 24-26 (advice and instructions to teachers); of 1856 in Hall et al. 1924, 
7-8 and 53-55; and of 1878 in Hall et al. 1927, 59-60. 

22 The following is based on the account of Uppsala University after the Reformation in 
Annerstedt 1877a, 51-202; for a convenient short English account of the early history of 
Uppsala University, see Lindroth 1976, 15-52. 

23 Annerstedt 1877a, 60-63; Annerstedt 1877b, 9. On King Eric xiv and Greek, see Akujarvi 
2020C. 

24 Bolin 1912 and 1918. 

25 Catechesis ed. 1584; Isocrates ed. 1584. These are the earliest known prints with Greek 
fonts in Sweden; see Collijn 1921. See also Korhonen’s essay in this volume, p. 228. 

26 Only an incomplete copy of Ad Demonicum is known, but the whole catechesis is pre- 
served in one copy that shows signs of heavy use throughout the book, now in Uppsala 
University Library (shelfmark: Sv. Rar. 10:429). 
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Poland (Sigismund 111 Vasa), from the Swedish throne because of his Catholic 
faith. Former professors of the Royal College held key positions at the Synod 
and were among the professors at the restored university.2” The charter was 
issued in 1595. At first, two professors of theology were responsible for instruc- 
tion in Greek and Hebrew. One of them was to lecture on the Old Testament 
in Hebrew, while the other was to impart the New Testament in Greek. That 
is, the exegesis of Biblical texts included the study of the languages in which 
they were written, making the languages markedly *holy.?? The short-lived pri- 
vate collegium (early 1610—mid 1613) for students at Uppsala University, run by 
Johannes Rudbeckius, professor of Hebrew 1609 and advanced to Theology in 
1611, promoted learning of languages — Latin and Greek, as well as Hebrew — 
by constant study and exercise. Only Latin and Greek were to be used in the 
collegium and students caught speaking Swedish were fined. The published 
acta for the collegium mention written exercises, declamations, orations and 
disputations in Greek and Latin (the exact proportion between the languages 
is unclear, but Latin predominated), as well as an annual performance of one 
comedy by Terence in Latin; additionally, in 1611, Euripides’ Cyclops in Greek 
was staged.?9 

In the early years of the university, the organizational affiliation of Greek 
and Hebrew instruction fluctuated. Reforms under Gustav 11 Adolf increased 
the number of professors and a substantial donation strengthened the univer- 
sity’s finances.?? These reforms are reflected in greater stability of professor- 
ships: professors now held their chairs for a longer time and sought promotion 
within the academy rather than joining the clergy as they had before. Separate 
chairs of Greek and Hebrew were created in 1621.3! Since 1624, when Johannes 
Laurentii Stalenus was appointed as the first professor ordinarius of the chair 
of Greek (he was promoted to Theology in 1640),3? the series of Greek pro- 
fessors at Uppsala has been unbroken until the present.?3 The ties between 
the study of Greek and Hebrew were severed,** but the orientation of Greek 
towards theology - or rather, the study of the New Testament - is seen in 


27 See Annerstedt 1877b, 24-25. 

28 Ibid. and Annerstedt 1877a, 85 and 92-93. 

29 Rudbeckius 161, 1613a, 1613b, summarized in Norlin 1860, 19-27, esp. 25-27 with n. 1. See 
also Annerstedt 1877a, 136-148 on Rudbeckius’s private college in the context of his rivalry 
with Johannes Messenius, professor juris et politices at the university. 

30 Annerstedt 1877a, 203-207. 

31 Ibid., 185-194 and 247-248. 

32 lbid. 210-21. 

33 For a very short history of Greek at Uppsala University, see Palm 1976. 

34 Fora very short history of Hebrew at Uppsala University, see Rundgren 1976. 
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catalogs of public lectures and dissertations defended under the professor of 
Greek. The demand for Bible studies was great, as most students were headed 
for positions in church or school; promotion from teaching positions to clergy 
was common until the first half of the nineteenth century. 

According to the university statutes passed in 1626, the professor of Greek 
was to teach Greek grammar using either Clenardus or Gualtperius, as well as 
Greek practice using the New Testament and a set of ancient Greek texts rang- 
ing from Homer to the Church Fathers.?° However, lecture catalogs show that 
professors did not lecture on all of the authors mentioned in the statutes and 
sometimes included others not mentioned. Greek also featured in the duties 
of professors of eloquence and poetry. According to the statutes, the professor 
of eloquence (called Rhetor) was to give students practical instruction in the 
art of writing using examples from both Greek and Latin orators and histo- 
riography, while the professor of poetry was to do the same using examples 
from both Greek and Latin poets.?6 However, in practice they appear to have 
lectured exclusively on Latin authors, if we are to judge from the lecture cata- 
logs. Under their guidance, students practiced their skills as orators and poets. 
The results of their practice with the professor of eloquence were made public 
in student orations, recited in the presence of their fellow students and other 
members of the academic community?" Together with disputations, these 
orations, whether in Latin, Greek or Hebrew, were steps towards the degree.38 
Most orations were in prose, but those written in verse also attest to study with 
the professor of poetry. However, the most common evidence of training in 
poetry is the innumerable pieces of occasional verse addressed to fellow stu- 
dents or academics and printed in commemorative anthologies, as separate 
booklets or leaflets, or as paratexts to dissertations and orations. Indeed, in the 
short-lived statutes of 1625, the poéta was explicitly enjoined to write and make 
students write poetry for academic festivities and other feasts.?? Greek was not 


35 Annerstedt 1877b, 278; named authors and texts include Euripides, Pindar, Theocritus, 
Sophocles, Gregory of Nazianzus, and the New Testament. On textbooks and manuals, see 
Korhonen’s essay in this volume. 

36 Ibid., 279. Named authors include, for prose: Demosthenes and Cicero; Thucydides, 
Herodotus, Plutarch, and Livy; for poetry: Homer, Hesiod, Theocritus, Pindar, Euripides, 
Sophocles; Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Propertius, and Juvenal, as well as the Psalms in George 
Buchanan’s paraphrase. 

37  Tbid., 279. 

38 Ibid, 271. 

39 Annerstedt 1877a, 214-215; Annerstedt 1877b, 250. 
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an uncommon choice of language even outside the academic contexts.^? In 
the latter case, verses attest to study under the professor of Greek, too; there 
are records that at least some professors offered students private tutoring in 
writing Greek (verse).*! 

University statutes were reformed in 1655 without substantial changes 
to the obligations of professors of Greek, eloquence, and poetry.*? The next 
reform was passed in 1852, but practice did change before that. For instance, 
occasional academic poetry declined after the 1750s.*8 

The University of Lund was founded in 1666/1668 in the recently conquered 
province of Scania, in what had been Danish territory until 1658. Its organi- 
zational plans included separate professorships of Greek and Hebrew.** The 
aspiration was to create a university similar to Uppsala rather than the smaller 
universities of Tartu and Turku. However, economic difficulties meant that the 
professorships in Lund were quickly reduced. Renewed hostilities between 
Sweden and Denmark caused further setbacks, as Danish troops invaded the 
recently lost territories in 1676. The university was closed during the turmoil, 
and most of the faculty fled the invaders. After the dust had settled and the 
1679 peace was concluded, the university was eventually reopened in 1682, but 
under reduced circumstances and on a smaller scale, since the donations that 
would have secured its finances were cut.*? 

Teaching at Lund was inaugurated in 1668 with both a professor of Oriental 
languages (Petrus Holm) and a professor of Greek (Joachim Buschow, enno- 
bled Ehrenbusch in 1681). The latter's position was canceled the next year, 
while the former was made professor of both Oriental languages and Greek 
until 1673. In that year, Buschow was allowed to return as professor of Greek 
(and extraordinary professor of law), and Holm was again professor of Oriental 
languages (and extraordinary professor of theology).9 This changing and 
doubling of professors' duties reflect the economic difficulties of the university, 


40 See Hedin 2020. The variety of occasions and types of texts will be searchable in the 
Humanist Greek database that is presently under construction, see https://humgraeca 
.utlib.ut.ee. 

41 For example, Johannes Stalenus according to Annerstedt 1877a, 396 n. 2. The catalogs of 
public lectures often contain vague offers of private tutoring to students in need, but there 
are also explicit offers of help with Greek composition by professors of Greek (Petrus 
Aurivillius in 1677, Julius Micrander in 1677, Johannes Salenius in 1694, and Laurentius 
Norrmannus in 1689). 

42 Annerstedt 1908, 20. 

43 This basically agrees with the observations of Sjókvist 2019. 

44 The following is based on Rosén 1968, 32-51. 

45 Rosén 1968, 66-79. 

46 Ibid., 178-179; Weibull 1868; Weibull and Tegnér 1868, 69, 189, 202. 
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but it is unclear how teaching was affected, as the records for the early years 
are few. When teaching in Lund was relaunched in 1682, the Greek and Oriental 
language professorships remained firmly combined until 1812, except for the 
short period 1713-1728, when funds were found to secure a position first for 
Elof Steuchius, the son of the vice-chancellor, as professor of Greek, and then 
for his successor Petrus Estenberg.*” From 1812 to the present, there has been a 
separate chair of Greek at Lund University. 

The statutes of the three more recent universities follow those of Uppsala 
University closely.^? Thus, the duties of the professor of Greek were the same 
in Lund as in Uppsala; when Greek and Oriental languages were handled by 
a single professorship, the duties of the professor were not reduced. The ties 
between the study of Oriental languages, Greek, and theology were more evi- 
dent in Lund. The Bible was read for learning Hebrew, "Chaldaic" (i.e., Aramaic, 
using Targumim), Syrian (using Syriac versions of Bible texts), and Arabic 
(using old Arabic Bible translations); moreover, Rabbinic Old Testament com- 
mentaries were studied. The New Testament was the most recurring choice of 
text for Greek studies, although classical texts do figure occasionally in catalogs 
of public lectures. A professor of Oriental languages and Greek could examine 
students by having them translate an Old Testament passage into Latin and 
then paraphrase it into Greek.^? As in Uppsala (but to a lesser extent), students 
at Lund practiced writing and performing with the professor(s) of eloquence 
and poetry and also delivered orations and produced verses for publication.59 


3 Chronological Distribution of Humanist Greek in Dissertations 


As noted above, the corpus of this study consists of a total of 915 humanist 
Greek texts in dissertations from 1615 to 1871: 804 (88%) from Uppsala and 11 
(12%) from Lund University. Figure 11.1 below illustrates the distribution of the 
texts at the two universities over the centuries, as well as at Turku and Tartu. 
Given their very different histories and circumstances, a discrepancy between 
them is expected. 


47 Rosén 1968, 178-179; Johannesson 1982, 284-289; Weibull and Tegnér 1868, 198-199, 
202-203. 

48 For Lund, see Weibull 1868, 23-24. For the similarities between the statutes of Uppsala, 
Tartu, Turku, and Lund in contrast to those of Greifswald, the fifth university of the 
Swedish Empire, see Klinge 1988, 116-125. 

49 Weibull and Tegnér 1868, 199. 

50 Only one Greek oration is known to have been delivered in Lund, in 1670, by the student 
Jöns Sorbon under Buschow: see Sjöbeck 1912-1915, 5. 
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FIGURE 1.1 Humanist Greek texts in dissertations from the universities of Uppsala, Tartu, 
Turku, and Lund 


In Uppsala, the production of humanist Greek in dissertations is continu- 
ous from the start in the 1610s until the 1820s, with a high rate of produc- 
tion from the 1620s through the 1770s that reached its peaks in the 1670s and 
1680s. This attests to a large number of both authors and occasions - that is, 
dissertations — and to a habit of commemorating special occasions with texts, 
despite faculty's dissatisfaction with the practice.*! The final break in the 1770s 
coincides with an attempt to check students’ poetic habits but also with a gen- 
eral decline in the production of occasional poetry.?? 

In Lund, humanist Greek paratexts appear in dissertations from the found- 
ing of the University in the 1670s and in the early years after its restoration in 
the 1680s. The break in the 1690s coincides with a drop in output from Uppsala. 
From the 1700s to the 1780s, production was continuous, with a marked peak 
in the 1730s. 

For the sake of comparison, Figure 11.1 also includes figures for the universi- 
ties of Turku and Tartu.53 At Turku, production was nearly continuous from 
its founding until the 1760s. Production peaked in the 1680s and started to 
decline in the 1690s, as it did in Uppsala. The break in the 1710s coincides with 
the closure of the university due to the Russian occupation (1713-1721) dur- 
ing the Great Northern War. When it reopened, production of humanist Greek 
texts resumed together with other activities. At Tartu (Tartu-Pärnu) as well, 
Greek was used in dissertations for as long as the university was in operation 


51 On critique around the 1630s, see Sjókvist 2020; around the 1690s, see Annerstedt 
1909, 129. 

52 See Annerstedt 1914, 182-183 and Hansson 2012, 37-42. 

53 Using data in Korhonen 2004, 283 (Taulukko 4), which Korhonen has corrected in a per- 
sonal communication, and Päll 2018, 86 (Table ı), which Päll has refined in a personal 
communication. I thank both for their input. 
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FIGURE 11.2 Humanist Greek poetry and prose in dissertations from the universities of 
Uppsala and Lund 


in Swedish Livonia (1632-1656 and 1690-1710). The total is 59 texts, which is 
high, considering this troubled university’s short period of activity. 

A comparison of the curves reveals that there is a certain parallelism in 
the development of Greek textual composition at the four universities. The 
increase and decrease in production in Uppsala and Turku coincide almost 
perfectly until the 1700s. After the 1720s, the curves for Turku and Lund coin- 
cide to a certain extent and shadow trends at Uppsala, until the 1760s when 
they begin to foreshadow the end of humanist Greek in dissertations. After 
the 1780s, only one or two Greek texts appeared in dissertations every century, 
with the last two produced in 1866 and 1871. 


4 Prose and Poetry 


Of the texts, 679 (74%) are in verse, and 236 (26%) in prose. Figure 11.2 describes 
the distribution of the two types over the decades. Until the 1730s, verse texts 
dominate completely, while after the 1740s, prose was more common. 

The number of individual texts is large, but many are short and perfunctory. 
Of the poems, 473 (70%) are 2 to 10 lines long, 155 (23%) are u to 20 lines, and 
only 49 (7%) are longer than 21 lines. The two longest ones contain 50 lines. 
Two carmina figurata, both in the form of cubus, are left out of this count, 
since their size cannot be specified in lines. The two most common verse forms 
are elegiac distichs (338, 50%) and hexameters (288, 43%), but there are also 
poems in adonic or anacreontic verse, iambic meters, choliambics, pherecra- 
teans, phalaecean hendecasyllables, Sapphic or Alcaic stanzas, and occasional 
epodes. In the dominance of elegiac distichs and hexameters, the Swedish 
corpus aligns with observations on meters in humanist Greek poetry in other 


54 See Pall 2018, 84-91 on the general importance of the university for writing Greek texts in 
the area. 
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parts of the Swedish Empire.55 Likewise, most prose texts are short. 195 (83%) 
are one page or shorter; 31 (1396) cover up to two pages, and only ten (496) cover 
three pages or more. The longest is 21 pages long. Thus, the majority of both 
verse and prose texts are short pieces. 


5 Dissertations 


All the longer prose texts are dissertations. The Greek dissertations fall into 
two distinct chronological groups: five from the seventeenth and six from the 
nineteenth century. The seventeenth-century dissertations were defended 
during a ten-year period (1648-1658) under the presidency of Henrik Ausius, 
professor of Greek at Uppsala. They were probably all defended pro exercitio 
because they are not advertised as pro gradu on the front page and because 
they were the respondent's only or first dissertation. Students did not defend 
dissertations for the master's degree (pro gradu) before having performed a 
practice defense (pro exercitio).99 In seventeenth-century Sweden, Greek was 
used in dissertations at the universities of Tartu and Turku also, as well as in 
gymnasia.5” Not all Greek dissertations were printed in full (28 printed title 
pages for Greek disputations under Johannes Gezelius the Elder); some are 
known only in manuscript form (a whole series of short Greek gymnasium dis- 
sertations), and many have probably been lost without a trace.?® 

The five Greek dissertations defended in Uppsala under Ausius are matched 
by five wholly Hebrew dissertations defended from 1649 to 1651 under the pres- 
idency of Johannes Laurbergius, professor of Oriental languages.°? Johannes 
Florander (1687-1707), the respondent for one of these, declared in a Greek 


55 Korhonen 2004, 425 and Pall 2018, 89-91. 

56 On these, see Korhonen 2010. Only dissertation: Ausius — Rezander 1648; Ausius - Stehen 
1650; Ausius — Stalenus 1650. First dissertation: Ausius — Enagrius 1650; Ausius — Aurivillius 
1658. Note: dissertations before 1852 are quoted by both praeses and respondent. On 
authorship of dissertations before 1852, see Akujarvi 2017, 260-267, with references. 

57 Figure 11.1 above includes seven dissertations from the 1640s for Tartu and two disserta- 
tions from the 1680s for Turku; on these, see Korhonen 2018 and 2004, 383-392. 

58  Onthese and the practice of Greek disputations in Sweden, see Korhonen 2018 and 2020, 
Pall 2018, 72-73 and 2019, 404-406. Manuscript dissertations are now in Fant's collec- 
tions, Ms. U176 in Uppsala University Library. On Greek disputations in both Swedish and 
German universities and gymnasia, see Pall 2020b, with a bibliography of dissertations. 

59 For the titles, see Lidén 1778-1780, 302—303 nos. 20, 23, 26, 30, 31; during Laurbergius's pro- 
fessorship, in 1643 three wholly Hebrew orations were delivered in Uppsala; for the titles, 
see Meyer 1905, 26—27 nos. 189, 198, 202. On Hebrew in dissertations, see also Harviainen 
2003, 73. 
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prose dedication that he chose to write in Hebrew in order to practice the 
language:°° he explained that nothing was better, more useful, or pleasur- 
able than to learn and know the languages in which God spoke since they are 
necessary to access the pure sources of faith.®! Thus, although the study of 
Greek, Hebrew, and other Oriental languages served as ancilla theologiae, and 
their principal purpose was to give unmediated access to the Holy Scriptures, 
students practiced the active use of the languages and, in doing so, echoed 
the often-repeated raison détre of their study. According to our sources, 
Florander's defense was performed in Hebrew.9? The same is reported for the 
Greek dissertations.®* 

Of the six nineteenth-century dissertations, two were authored by the 
praeses Anders Sódermark, and it is likely that Sódermark influenced Eric 
Engelbert Ostling’s choice to write his dissertation pro exercitio in Greek. It 
is reported that Sódermark, as adjunctus extraordinarius of Greek literature 
(a post he occupied throughout the 1820s), held collegia at which students 
spoke fluently in Greek.® In the nineteenth century, students often defended 
dissertations that consisted wholly or mainly of a translation (often made by 
the professor/praeses).96 The translations were mostly into Swedish, but Greek 
texts were occasionally turned into Latin. One example is Carl Georg Brunius’s 
translation from Tyrtaeus's battle exhortations into Latin elegiac distichs, with 
a preceding biographical note written in Greek. This future professor of Greek 
at Lund is also reported to have used Greek at the public defense.57 Fifty years 
later, Edvard August Bang added a Greek preface to his Latin translation of 
speeches from Thucydides' history. Moreover, there is one instance of Latin 
being translated into Greek: Carl Anton Melander offered a Greek translation 
of nine of Catullus's carmina in the last dissertation of this study (1871).°® In 


60  Florander, “Evepyétat tıuwrarot...,” in Laubergius — Florander 1650. 

61 — Ibid. : “oddév xaM ov, o08£v YONTIUWTEPOV OVSEV yAvxütepov Y) xorcoquaOety Kal ei8£vot TAS YAWO- 
co £v als 6 Osòç AdAnoe, xai dyla ypugy mPATOV yeypantau.” 

62 Jarlert, Sjögren, and Johansson 2010, 22-24. 

63 Plantin 1736, 77-78; Floderus 1785-1789, 20-23 (one was defended in the presence of 
Queen Christina); see also Korhonen 2010, 92-93; Päll 2020b. 

64 Sédermark - Stagnell - Bellander 1815; Höijer - Östling 1828; Östling is the author accord- 
ing to the title page. 

65 Per D. A. Atterbom in a letter to Erik G. Geijer dated Vienna, 15 January 1819, printed in 
Atterbom 2002, 567. 

66 See Akujärvi 2017. 

67 Brunius - Jönsson 1816; it is assumed that the praeses was the author of this dissertation, 
since the title page gives no indication to the contrary. On Brunius’s use of Greek, see 
Rydbeck 1926, 508. 

68 Bang 1866; Melander 1871. 
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the late nineteenth century, at least three dissertations defended at the con- 
sistories for secondary grammar school teaching positions contain either 
translations into Greek or original compositions in Greek.9? Thus, the practice 
continued long after its heyday. 


6 Liminary Texts 


The use of humanist Greek in dissertations is related to two different aspects of 
the act of disputation: the actual defense, for which the dissertation (20 texts 
in n dissertations, discussed above) provides the basis, and the larger social 
context surrounding the dissertation, the disputation act, and its author(s). 
For the latter, the paratextual, liminary texts printed before or after the main 
text of the dissertation function as textual reflections of the respondents' (and 
praeses") family and other relations at the university and outside academia.”° 

The 895 Greek liminary texts appear in dissertations continuously from the 
1610s to the 1820s, but after the 1770s production decreased to one or two texts 
per decade. Content-wise, the texts fall into two distinct generic types, depend- 
ing on whether they were written by participants of the disputation act - that 
is, by the respondent or praeses — or addressed to them, in this case nearly 
exclusively to the respondent. 

Of the 895 liminary texts, 706 (7996) are addressed to participants in the 
disputation act and 189 (21%) to others. Figure 11.3, below, shows the develop- 
ment in these two categories over time. The category “respondent” includes 
five texts addressed to praeses. "Others" will be described below. Respondents 
dominate as addressees. Before the 1680s, only five texts were addressed to 
someone other than the respondent; after the 1680s, texts addressed to others 
begin to appear continuously and in increasing numbers. In the 1740s, the two 
lines cross, and after that point texts addressed to others are in the majority. 
After the 1780s, texts addressed to respondents disappear, with only one or two 
texts per decade in total. The last one is Ostling’s aforementioned dissertation 
from 1828. 

The changes in addressee are reflected in changes in authorship. Of the 895 
liminary texts, 215 (2496) were written by participants in the disputation act 
and 680 (76%) by others. Figure 1.4, below, describes the change in authorship 


69 Moller 1864, Ahlin 1864, Johansson 1891. 

70 “All occasional poetry is social, but not all social poetry is occasional,” according to van 
Dam 2009, 97. For a brief discussion on the social ties reflected in the paratextual mate- 
rial, see Burman 2012. 
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FIGURE 11.4 Authorship of humanist Greek liminary texts in dissertations from the 
universities of Uppsala and Lund 


over time. “Others” will be described below; participants in the disputation act 
are here divided into praeses and respondents, since, while texts by respon- 
dents dominate in this category (187), those by the praeses are not negligible 
(28) and represent a different author position. 

Texts by others dominate until the 1740s. Throughout the period, texts writ- 
ten by the praeses are infrequent. Texts by the respondents are infrequent until 
the 1680s, when they start to appear continuously and in increasing numbers 
until they become the majority after the 1740s. After the 1780s, production is 
reduced to one or two texts per decade. 

Comparing the curves in the two figures, it appears that there is a nearly 
perfect conjunction between (1) respondents writing texts addressed to “oth- 
ers,” which describes most dedicatory texts, and (2) “others” addressing partici- 
pants of the disputation act, respondents in particular, which describes most 
commendatory texts. 


6.1 Dedicatory Texts 

The dedications total 189 (respondent-author: 186; praeses-author: 3). The ded- 
icatory texts are printed before the preface and main text of the dissertations. 
When written in Greek, they are addressed to male relatives (mostly school- 
teachers or clerics), teachers at the students’ schools, clerics ranging from 
pastors to archbishops, professors at the student's university, the praeses, the 
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chancellor of the university, and government officials. Most texts are directed 
to teachers and clergy, but it is impossible to quantify this set of data, since a 
large number of dedications are directed at several addressees with different 
occupations. Many dissertations have multiple dedications; the Greek dedi- 
cations in this corpus are accompanied by dedications in Hebrew and other 
Oriental languages, as well as Latin, Swedish, French, English, and Italian in 
various combinations. There are dedications in up to five different languages 
in a single dissertation. Excepting one dedication to Queen Christina, all Greek 
dedications are addressed to men. Mothers, female relatives, and benefactors 
are occasionally addressed in Swedish or French dedications included along- 
side the Greek ones. 

Prose dominates: 115 (61%) are in the form of a dedicatory epistle to a bene- 
factor. The texts articulate the execution of the act of offering the dissertation 
to the addressee, as is expected in this type of text.”! They thus generally con- 
tain expressions of giving, offering, dedicating, consecrating, or wishing that 
the recipient will accept the gift. The core message can be elaborated on in all 
its three main components - recipient, gift, and giver — in order to enhance the 
status of the recipient or recipients. The addressee is characterized as a bene- 
factor — euergetes, fautor, maecenas, patronus, etc., often appear in the heading 
(generally in Latin) in addition to a meticulous enumeration of all titles - and 
benefactions are described in extolling but vague terms; authors describe both 
themselves and their gifts as insignificant and unworthy but claim that it is 
the best they can offer in return for what they have received. In addition to 
expressing gratitude, acknowledging past benefactions, and thus reinforcing 
existing bonds to a father, relative, or patron, one reason for such dedications 
may be the need to secure funds for printing the dissertation and for other 
expenses related to the disputation.’ However, given the high frequency of 
multiple recipients of the same dedication and multiple dedications in the 
same dissertation, it is more likely that students used this opportunity to seek 
support for their future careers.7? 

For instance, the above-mentioned Florander addressed his dedication to 
a collective addressee called “evepyétat tystwtatot,” consisting of professors in 
Uppsala, a vicar, and six lectores at the gymnasium in Gothenburg.” After the 
elaborate exposition of the usefulness and necessity of studying Greek and 


71 See Hansson 1982, 115-160, on dedications in Swedish seventeenth-century translations; 
on Greek dedications from Turku, see Korhonen 2004, 355-361. 

72 Annerstedt 1909, 128-130. 

73 See the reflections in Hansson 1982, 117-118. 

74 See above, n. 61. 
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Hebrew, he explains that he dedicates (“Erıypd&pw xoi xadıepöw”) the fruits of 
his studies to them as a small token of his gratitude. He invites their benevo- 
lence (“eddoxnyoate ... ebvonoate”) and assures them of his continued undiluted 
reverence. A few years later, Florander obtained a position as lector in the 
gymnasium of Gothenburg, where he advanced through the ranks and finally 
became dean of the Gothenburg diocese.” It is not known what role the dedi- 
cation played in this regard. Ostling’s above-mentioned dedication, written 
more than 180 years later, contains the same elements."6 He elaborated on the 
core message by extolling the dedicatee, his mother’s brother Sten Engelbert 
Hallencreutz, whose titles are enumerated in the heading. Their kinship is 
indicated in the final, more personal element of the heading: avunculo optimo. 
In four lines of salutation, Ostling describes his uncle’s travels to Rome and 
elevates them by connecting them to the wanderings of Odysseus with a para- 
phrase of the three opening verses of the Odyssey.” Then Östling explains that 
he feels obligated (using the Homeric phrase 9upóc avmyeı) to present the dedi- 
catee with his paltry offering of thanks (“tade padha ... yapıcmpıa”). The final 
verse is an appeal to the uncle to accept the small gift and to remember him. 


6.2 Commendatory texts 

The commendatory texts total 704 (respondent-addressee: 700; praeses- 
addressee: 4); 592 (84%) are (short) poems and 112 (14%) are in prose. They 
are printed either before or after the main text, but the latter position is by 
far the most common. The Greek text is often only one of several other com- 
mendatory texts in various languages. In the case of multiple commendations, 
the texts are generally printed in an order corresponding to the rank of the 
author in the academic hierarchy: first the rector, next professors (those of the 
faculty of theology outranking those of the faculty of philosophy, who in turn 
are ranked according to their length of tenure, etc.), then students, and, finally, 
those outside academia.’® 


75 Jarlert, Sjögren, and Johansson 2010, 22-24. 

76 Ostling, "In [...] nobilissimo domino Stenoni Engelb. Hallencreutz, avunculo optimo!" in 
Hójier — Óstling 1828 (before the main text of the dissertation). 

77 Compare Od. 1.1-3: “Avdpa pot Évvere, Modoa, moddtpomov, öç udAa oma | nàdyxən, enel 
Tpotns iepòv mroAledpov ënepoe: | noMav 8 dvOpwrwy Wev ğotea xai vóov Zyvw” with Ostling’s 
wording (see n. 76): “yaipe pot, à Prropodce noAbrponog, öç dra mod / TAdyxons, mpl 
‘Pays tepov v'voA(e0pov érfjA0sc ... TIOMA T’ öç dvdpav leş daten xod vóov Eyvac.” 

78 Nobility outrank rectors and professors; see the observations of Ström 1994, 31-34; Sjökvist 
2019, 119-121. 
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I call this genre “commendatory” rather than “congratulatory,” following van 
Dam rather than Sjókvist,"? because the texts do not always explicitly congrat- 
ulate but rather praise the author and his achievement. The commendatory 
texts are laudatory addresses stressing the achievement of the respondent, 
the subject matter of the dissertation, the deserved honor he has obtained, in 
which the author delights, and the gain that awaits the addressee in the future — 
all, a few, or only one of these points are generally present. Additionally, they 
may contain an exhortation to continue along the course that the addressee 
has entered upon and a wish for the best in the future. Selectivity is neces- 
sary in short commendations, although the heading and signature, generally 
in Latin, offer additional space. Moreover, the relationship between author 
and addressee is sometimes indicated in the Greek text, but more often in the 
heading or signature. 

Although this large category serves a homogenous function and covers 
a limited number of topics, there are variations in the texts that cannot be 
exhaustively treated here. One means to vary the core message is by using 
inventive formal devices or unusual poetic forms. A particularly conspicuous 
example is a labyrinthus cubicus by someone who signed as J. N. H., addressed 
to a respondent on the occasion of his defense of a mathematical dissertation 
(see Figure 11.5).8° 

When the reader has figured out that the starting point is the central A on 
the page and the direction in which to read, the text reads (in eight directions): 


AEıyuappevostetpaywvoventodssuyxalpovong. 


There are no spaces or diacritics in the text, which should be articulated as 
follows: “Aeîypa qpevóc Terpaywvov ën TOde auyyaıpodang” ("May this be a square 
token of a congratulatory mind").?! It thus states no more than the most basic 
commendatory message, but the single hexameter is amplified typographically 
and fills a whole page, upon which the letters create several diamond shapes. 
The same hexameter line can be identified in eight directions from the center 
of the cube. This is a rare example of a Greek carmen figuratum in humanist 
Greek verse production in the Swedish Empire. 


79  vanDam 2015, Sjókvist 2019. 

80  Onthetexttype, see Higgins 1987, 197-198; for a short survey of pattern poetry in Sweden, 
see Burman 1991. 

81 J.N. H. in Meldercreutz - Wickenberg 1754 (after the main text of the dissertation). en 
is interpreted as En, viz. 3 sing. epic subjunctive of elut, a coniunctivus optativus for an 
expected optative under the influence of Latin syntax. 
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FIGURE 11.5 J.N. H., Labyrinthus cubicus in Meldercreutz — Wickenberg 1754 (image from 
digital copy available at urn:nbn:se:uu:diva-394547) 
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A striking example of inventive poetic form is the öydoöctıyov gratulatorium 
addressed to Johan Esberg (1665-1734, who became a professor at Uppsala in 
1690) by Josef Thun (1661-1721, a student at that time, but not at Uppsala). It 
begins: “Tig nóvoç oðtoç, "Aptote; B. Mépow. a. ti tot adtdg dpEMe1;” (“What labor 
is this, dear fellow? B: Man. A: What use is he?”).8? This launches a commenda- 
tion in question-and-answer format, similar to Greek dedicatory epigrams in 
dialog form. In those epigrams, information is presented as if extracted by a 
viewer or a passer-by from a stone, a statue, or whatever was or was imagined 
to be on site.83 Similarly, Thun's dialog elicits a sketchy summary of the dis- 
sertation and praise for the respondent's accomplishment through questions 
posed by the reader and answered by the dissertation, if indeed the speakers in 
the dialog are reader and dissertation. 

A more common means to vary the presentation is the amplification of a 
topic. This can be achieved by the use of similes, as in the following example 
by the otherwise unknown S. G.: 


‘Og pèv TH d'póty onovdalw yata sidwot, 
Mıodov tod xapatov Kapmov EmnEeTavor 
Odtw¢ ite pur nad’ Exactov dekeron uap 
aounfeton xo Gc, Kal TÒ xA£oc pépetar 
Toövexa onedde uadwv Ovdrdurov daotepdevtos 
Teipea, xoi Sidayynv ácoty “AtAcvtos ópo0: 
‘Og peta tods Ldx8oug mAo0tov xoi x08oc dipoto 
Eiöuavv’, nuetepys Hutov ths xpading. 84 


As to the energetic farmer earth gives abundant crops as recompense for 
his labor, so stature exercised grows every day, and carries off renown. 
Therefore, do study eagerly the constellations of starry Olympus, and 
the whole teaching of Atlas at the same time, and take care that you, 
Heidman, half my heart, win wealth and glory after your labors. 


82 Thun, “In disputationem ... öydoöctiyov gratulatorium,’ in Bilberg — Esbergius 1683 (after the 
main text of the dissertation): 8 eleg. 

83  Awell-known instance that also begins with tis questions is Posidippus's epigram APL. 275, 
in which the statue of Kotpóc is interrogated about its maker and attributes. On the type, 
see Tueller 2008, 194-202. 

84 S.G., “Ad eundem, in Celsius — Heidman 1689 (after the main text of the dissertation). 
S. G. may be a student or identical to a certain Stephanus Gessler, the author of three 
known Greek poems printed in Stockholm or Uppsala (1686 and 1687, two poems) whose 
quality is comparable to the present poem; there is no trace of Gessler having been a 
student at Uppsala University. 
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This commendation elaborates on the topic of receiving merited honor 
after arduous work by comparing the student's reaping the benefits of his 
studies with a farmer’s sowing and harvesting. The contents of the dissertation 
and the addressee’s studies are alluded to by the mention of the constellations 
(astronomy) and the teaching of Atlas (geography) - the ancient Titan turned 
into the embodiment of maps. Exhortations of the type onetde ... occur fre- 
quently in commendatory texts; it is unclear whether they refer to the disputa- 
tion act that lies in the future in relation to the present tense of the poem, to 
the student’s continued studies, or his life after university. 

Most commendations were written by students to their fellow students. By 
comparing the year when the author matriculated with the year of his disser- 
tation defense, it is possible to infer that the author was certainly a student 
if the Greek text appears in a dissertation between those dates (365 texts). 
Conversely, it is likely that the author is a student if nothing else is known about 
the author and the Greek text appears in a dissertation within two years after 
the author’s matriculation (not all students defended a dissertation) or within 
a year after his (last known) disputation (68 texts).8° Professors are the second 
largest group of authors (178 texts), followed by the praeses, who is often also 
a professor (25 texts), and other (lower) officials at the university (25 texts). 
Only 17 texts were authored by people outside the academy (clerics and teach- 
ers). The count omits 26 texts whose authors are unknown because no infor- 
mation has been found or the signature consists of initials or a pseudonym. 


7 Authorship 


The following is an attempt to describe the 486 different authors of the 915 
texts in terms of their productivity and their positions at the University within 
the limits of a short article. 

Of the 486 authors, 372 (77%) wrote only one text, 60 (12%) wrote two 
texts each, 46 (10%) wrote between three and nine texts each, and eight men 
wrote more than ten texts each. Of the single-text authors, 333 (90%) were stu- 
dents. It is, however, difficult to give clear statistics on the status of those who 
wrote more than one text, since over time an author may have changed status 
from student to adjunctus, docens, or professor extra ordinarius, and then to 


85 The dates of matriculation have been sought in the published records of student regis- 
tration in Uppsala (Andersson, Carlsson, and Sjögren 1900-1960, with index by Brenner 
and Thimon 1971) and Lund (Edlund 1984, Edlund 1979); not all authors are found in the 
registers. 
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professor ordinarius at the university, or may have found a position as a vicar or 
lector at a gymnasium. But given the large number of texts written by students, 
as shown above, it is safe to say that they dominate among authors of up to 
nine texts. 

For instance, Ingemund Bröms (1669-1722) commended his fellow student 
with an elaborate poem thematizing the topic of the dissertation, viz. horns; 
xépas and words alluding to horns appear in every couplet. Bröms drew on 
the myth of Heracles’ fight with Achelous for Deianeira’s hand in crafting an 
extensive simile: Heracles’ — called taupo@övog, bull-slayer (l. 1) — victory over 
Achelous - called üyıxepws high-horned (l. 2) — and his dedication of the horn 
that he broke off in the fight to Amalthea is likened to the respondent's bring- 
ing a “holy horn of wisdom" to the Muses (tepdv ooping xépac, l. 5).87 In the 
signature, Bröms declares modestly that he presents the poem “rudi Minerva” 
He may be rudis in the sense of “young,” but not “rough” or “unskilled,” for it 
is a well-written poem in all respects, with only a few minor typos. The poem 
was published three years after Broms had registered at the university. It thus 
attests to both his personal talent and to the good instruction at the gymna- 
sium in Strängnäs, where he attended school. Nine years later, Bröms, now 
lector of Greek at his old alma mater in Strängnäs, sent a commendation in 
absentia, which was printed in a dissertation defended by Olaus Benzelius 
(1678-1726, ennobled Benzelstierna in 1719), the brother of Bröms’s good friend 
Erik Benzelius the Younger (1675-1743) and probably at least an acquain- 
tance of Bröms from his student years in Uppsala.9? Moreover, both Erik 
and Olaus were sons of the bishop of the Strängnäs diocese, Erik Benzelius 
the Elder (1632-1709), with whom Bröms was in constant contact ex officio.9? 
Consequently, this is in part a commendation to a (former) fellow student and 
in part a tribute to his superior at the diocese, lending added significance to 
the praise of Olaus by way of praising his parent, though such praise was topi- 
cal when the object of praise had distinguished parents.9?? A third Greek poem 
by Bróms is known: an epigram from his time as professor of theology at the 
University of Tartu-Párnu, written for a commemorative anthology upon the 


86 Bröms, "In dissertationem ..., in Norrmannus — Gadd 1690 (after the main text of the dis- 
sertation): 10 eleg. 

87 Drawing on the myth as retold by Pseudo-Apollodorus (Bibl. 2.148 Wagner) and Ovid (Met. 
9.1-88). 

88 See Berg 1926. 

89 Bröms, "Clarissimo ... Olao Erici Benzelio ... absens ita gratulatur amicus,’ in Lundius — 
Benzelius 1699 (after the main text of the dissertation): 16 eleg. 

9o See lines 7-8: dpzuna pirov xabynud te ceto Toxijoc, / TQ voov NdE puny tooi rraveucéAtoc. 
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occasion of the death of a colleague.?! When Sweden lost the Livonian prov- 
ince, Bröms became vicar and professor of theology in Turku (1709). When 
Finland was occupied, he fled to Sweden (1713) and eventually became bishop 
(superintendent) of the Karlstad diocese (1717). 

Bróms's career is typical of most authors of Greek texts in Sweden, although 
he rose higher through the ranks than most. They were teachers in schools 
and gymnasia, professors or lower-ranking academics, and clerics; they often 
advanced through the various teaching positions in the school or university 
system before they were promoted to the church. The careers of the above- 
mentioned Florander and Thun, for instance, took them from lectores in gym- 
nasia to deans. Few are known to have made a career in public service. Only 
one is known to have been a merchant; four are known to have died as stu- 
dents or shortly after leaving university. Since it has been impossible to trace 
the lives and careers of all known authors, the above is based on knowledge 
of all except for a few authors of three texts and more, but only about 55% of 
the 432 one- or two-text-authors. The number of authors in this corpus who 
became merchants or died young is likely to be higher, since their lives and 
bibliographies are more likely to have remained unrecorded than those of pro- 
fessors, teachers, and clerics. After concluding their studies, they sometimes 
continued the practice, but only a few were habitual authors.?® 

Eight men wrote more than ten texts each; they all made a career at Uppsala 
University and the church, ending up as either professors or bishops. Table 11.1, 
below, lists them in the order of most- to least-productive author. Columns 
two and three give the number of texts and the time span during which they 
were productive. Column four presents a brief synopsis of their career. Note 
that university positions below professorship are specified only in the case of 
Rhyzelius, since he left the university before becoming professor. 

Although not only professors of Greek supplied humanist Greek (para)texts 
for dissertations (see Johan Bilberg and Laurentius Elingius), they still repre- 
sent the majority. Patterns of chronology and productivity show that the ear- 
lier professors of Greek were most productive. Stalenus and Ausius were the 
two first professors of Greek after the reforms at Uppsala University, followed 
by Brunnerus, who was more sparing with his poetry. The dip in productivity in 
the 1660s (see Figure 11.1 above) coincides with Brunnerus’s time as professor 
of Greek; he directed his energy towards editorial and lexicographical work, 


91 Bröms 1705: 4 eleg. 

92 See Bennich-Bjérkman 1970, 15-91 on the mobility between school/university and church. 

93 Josef Thun in particular; on him as a Greek poet, see Akujärvi 2018 and 20202, with a 
bibliography of all known poems. 
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TABLE 11.1 


AKUJARVI 


Careers of authors who penned more than ten humanist Greek texts 


Author 


Texts: quantity & period 


Career summary 


Johannes Laurentii 
Stalenus (1592-1651) 


Henrik Ausius 


(1603-1659) 
Julius Micrander 
(1640-1702) 


Johan Bilberg 
(1646-1717) 


Petrus Aurivillius 


(1637-1677) 
Laurentius Ingevaldi 
Elingius (1640-1687) 


Andreas Olai Rhyzelius 
(1677-1761)? 


Martin Brunnerus 
(1627-1679) 


53 


51 


34 


20 


19 


18 


13 


11 


1624-1649 


1631-1659 


1664-1694 


1670-1693 


1653-1677 


1669-1687 


1703-1721 


1652-1679 


Prof. of Greek (1624-1640) and 
theology (1640-1649); bishop 
(superintendent of Tartu 1648; did 
not take office); bishop of Växjö 
diocese (1649, took office 1650) 
Prof. of Greek (1640-1659) 


Prof. of Greek (1677-1685) and 
later theology (1685-1695); bishop 
(superintendent) of Härnösand 
diocese (1695-1702) 

Prof. of mathematics (1679-1689) 
and theology (1685-1692); dean of 
Örebro (1692); bishop of Strängnäs 
diocese (1701-1717) 

Prof. of logic and metaphysics 
(1668-1674), Greek (1674-1677) 
Prof. extra ordinarius (1684-1685); 
professor of logic and metaphysics 
(1685-1687) 

Docens (1708); appointed adjunc- 
tus (1712); left the university for 
the church, first appointment 

1712; bishop of Linköping diocese 
(1743-1761) 

Prof. of Greek (1659-1666) and 
theology (1666-1679), also vicar 


a In addition to Rhyzelius's 13 texts printed in dissertations, three poems from his student 
days intended for dissertations but not printed in them are found in the vast collections of 
Swedish Neo-Latin poetry made by Samuel Alf (1727-1799), teacher, dean, and Latin poet, 
which he donated to the Linkóping diocesan library (w 25 vol. 16). 
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which was unusual at that time in Sweden.* Excepting Stalenus, the first pro- 
fessor of Greek, all the authors listed in Table 111 supplied humanist Greek 
(para)texts for dissertations during their student days and continued to write 
for at least as long as they remained at the university. Rhyzelius went through 
the first stages of a university career (docens, adjunctus) and continued to pro- 
vide humanist Greek paratexts for dissertations for some time after he left aca- 
demia. All the men listed in Table 11.1 wrote Greek poetry for other media, but 
mostly in an academic context. 

The most productive professors seem to have developed favorite formats, 
and their poems can show signs of haste and routine. For instance, Stalenus 
favored poems of six and eight lines (27 poems), Ausius poems of four lines (33 
poems), and Micrander poems of two lines (14 poems). Ausius generally begins 
by saying something about the accomplishment - either in such general terms 
that it could apply to any dissertation or by naming the subject of the disserta- 
tion - before stating that the addressee has deserved glory. At times he adds 
an exhortation to continue studying, and at times well-wishes for the future. 
Space does not allow for a list of all the variants that he (like all authors) uti- 
lized. However, it is interesting to note how he reused bits of verses. An early 
commendation begins: 


Xpóyo ypapäs propa tpopac, poç oixia nad 
Patdpbvet TOMAS x’ AUPXÉEL YUOITAS 


Color brightens pictures, condiment food, light beautiful houses, and it 
sheds much grace over them.95 


Fourteen years later, he returned to the same maxim-like beginning, though 
he corrected it linguistically (note the change from *roAAdg x” to “wa nods,” 
which places *xat" at the head of its phrase) and polished the style: 


Xp got Ypapäs cotupa tpopac, påoç oixodounpa 
xoopel, xod TOMAS AUPIXEEL XApITAG 


94 Annerstedt 1909, 285-288. 
95 Ausius, “Praestantissimo ... D. Petro Ungio Calmariensi ...," in Bringius — Ungius [1642] 
(after the main text of the dissertation): 6 eleg. 
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Color embellishes pictures, condiment food, light a house, and it sheds 
much grace over them.?6 


This is a particularly striking example of recycling in the initial lines. Similar 
cases of recycling not only ideas but expressions and turns-of-phrase can be 
detected in other poems by Ausius, as well as in poems by, for example, Stalenus 
and Micrander. Reuse of another kind is seen in Ausius's last commendation, 
in which he copied four lines from Athenaeus the epigrammatist (AP 9. 496. 
3-6, date uncertain; quoted and attributed to Athenaeus by Diogenes Laertius, 
6.14) with minimal adaptation.?" The result is a poem that lacks the typical 
elements of a commendatory poem. Instead, it presents praise of dpety and 
a rejection of corporeal pleasure.?? Ausius's break with convention is under- 
standable, given that the poem appeared in a dissertation defended only one 
month before his death, after a long period of ill health.9? 

All seventeenth-century professors of Greek at Uppsala, except for the last 
two, provided humanist Greek texts for dissertations. Samuel Skunk (1632- 
1685), who served as professor between Brunnerus and Petrus Aurivillius, 
wrote three of his four commendatory poems during his tenure as profes- 
sor of Greek. Laurentius Norrmannus (1651-1703) — professor of Greek after 
Micrander and a sedulous text editor until 1693, when he was promoted to pro- 
fessor of Theology - wrote eight poems for dissertations, five of which date 
from his time as professor of Greek.!0° 


96 Ausius, “Humanissimo ... Dn. Esberno Gothovio ...,” in Figrelius — Gothovius 1656 (after 
the main text of the dissertation): 4 eleg. For dupmyéet xapıras, compare Hes. Op. 65 xdpıv 
AnQıyeaı. 

97 Ausius, “Indolis egregiae Iuveni, D. Erico Erici Styrenio ...,’ in Unonius - Styrenius 1659 (after 
the main text of the dissertation): 4 eleg: 'H &peth puys ayadov póvov, de yàp dväpmv / 
Moówv xai Blotov pücaro xal nöreac. / Xapxóc ò’ 'H8unaOnua plAov t&Xoc avöpacıv Mog, / 
"H pia «àv wns Yvvoe duyarepwv. Ausius changed Athenaeus's Doric into Epic coloring 
and cut out the two initial lines upon which the accusative of the model is dependent, 
thus changing «àv dpetév into the nominative ý &petń. 

98 Erato is probably the daughter of Memory intended in l. 4/6 (Ausius: 'H pia tov uvyung 
vvas duyarepwv / Athenaeus: à pia «àv Mv ývvoe Ovyorcépov); see also Patton 1917, ad 
loc. n. 1. However, is it in the sense of “to bring about" pleasure or *advance" it from purely 
corporeal pleasure into deeper affection, i.e., in effect to "destroy" it? For the latter effect 
of Erato on mad pleasure, see Plut. Mor. 746F (Table-talk 9.14). 

99 On Ausius’s poor health, see Kuylenstierna 1920. Ausius died on 23 April 1659; the defense 
was planned for 23 March 1659, when the title page was printed, but the date was changed 
to 26 March, according to a note on the print in Uppsala University Library, shelfmark Sv. 
Diss. Ups. 4:0. 

100 On Norrmannuss text editions, see Akujárvi 2020b; for his orations, see the edition in 
Norrelius ed. 1738. 
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The fact that only two eighteenth-century professors of Greek are found 
among the authors of the few poems from that century in the present corpus 
is a sign of the waning of the practice.!?! Likewise, at Lund University, the fact 
that only six texts by five professors (of poetry, Greek, and Oriental languages 
and Greek) appeared in dissertations produced at this university indicates that 
the tradition of writing Greek poetry was weaker in that environment. 


8 Conclusions 


This has been a study of the 915 Greek texts found in dissertations from the 
universities of Uppsala and Lund between the early seventeenth and the 
late nineteenth centuries, describing the changes in text production, prosodic 
types, text types, authorship, and addressees from decade to decade. The focus 
has been on occasional texts, the often very short liminary poems and prose 
texts that dominate the material numerically (895 texts). An analysis of the 
dedicatory and commendatory texts separately shows that students dominate 
as authors in both categories. In dedications, they addressed their social supe- 
riors, thanking them for past benefactions and hoping for continued future 
support. In commendations, they addressed fellow students upon their disser- 
tation defenses. 486 individual authors can be identified in the corpus, most of 
whom wrote only one or two texts (432 authors). Of them, 333 are identified 
as students, and these student authors dominate among those who wrote up 
to nine texts each. Only eight wrote more than ten texts each, all of whom 
advanced through teaching positions at the university, with all but one becom- 
ing professors. The practice of using Greek in dissertations flourished between 
the 1610s and 1770s; after that time, pieces appeared only sporadically. This 
coincides with a cultural climate in which occasional texts were received favor- 
ably, and language study - not only the study of Latin, but also of Greek and, to 
a lesser extent, Hebrew - included its active use both in writing and in speak- 
ing. Greek and Hebrew were studied primarily as holy languages, as keys that 
gave direct access to the Old and New Testament in their original languages. 
However, secular authors were also read. The corpus of this study together with 


101 Olaus Celsius the Elder (professor of Greek 1703-1715): three poems, one when secretary; 
Gabriel Mathesius (professor of Greek 1737-1745): four poems, three from his student 
days. 

102 In chronological order: 1671 Caspar Weiser (professor poéseos), 1671 Petrus Holm (profes- 
sor of Oriental languages and Greek), 1723 Petrus Estenberg (professor of Greek), 1732 
Johan Engestróm (professor of Oriental languages and Greek), and 1731 and 1733 Henrik 
Benzelius (professor of Oriental languages and Greek). 
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similar corpora from the universities in Turku and Tartu and other sources, 
such as orations and other texts,!°3 show that the study of languages entailed 
more than learning grammar and interpreting texts. Although the school ordi- 
nances and statutes of the universities say little on the matter, the material 
that forms this corpus, including the above-mentioned Hebrew dissertations, 
provides evidence of the wide dissemination of the practice.!°+ Even into the 
1810s and 1820s, Greek dissertations appeared at Uppsala and Lund, and there 
is evidence that spoken Greek was practiced at both universities. The school 
ordinance of 1820 stated that Greek was to be studied for reading comprehen- 
sion only. 

The Greek from the small sample of verses above is linguistically adequate, 
correct, and for the most part reflects ancient usage. The vocabulary and mor- 
phology have a poetic, epic tinge, and the versification is not faulty. These three 
points do not necessarily hold for a large part of the poems in this corpus, 
although even the worst specimens of student writing — where faulty spelling, 
morphology, and syntax conspire to create nonsense — demonstrate a certain 
knowledge of both prose composition and the epic style. The quality of the 
texts in this corpus fluctuates greatly because of the authors' varying mastery 
of the language, as well as differing skill sets and experience. Nevertheless, a 
large part of the present corpus provides, in essence, written demonstrations 
of students' knowledge of Greek. Their varying and often poor quality suggests 
that, while a large number of students did practice the active use of Greek, few 
attained it well in writing and even fewer are likely to have been able to use it 
well orally. 
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103 For the variety of texts, see Korhonen 2004 passim and Pall 2018 passim. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Preserving Orthodoxy: Greek Studies in Early 
Modern Russia 


Ovanes Akopyan 


1 Background 


Until the second half of the seventeenth century, the Muscovite state remained 
culturally isolated from contemporary European intellectual trends. Only with 
the reign of Alexei 1 (r. 1646-1672) did Russian elites start expressing systematic 
interest in European culture.! The Westernization of Russian culture reached 
its peak under Alexei's son, Peter the Great (r. 1689—1725).? It comes as no sur- 
prise that the lack of permanent cultural contacts with surrounding states 
affected the extent to which early modern Russian intellectuals knew foreign 
languages: learning languages, in general, was the privilege of very few schol- 
ars. Given that Russia had no centralized educational system up to the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century, those individuals who became proficient 
in Greek, Latin, or other languages had either benefited from personal tutors or 
learned the languages in Jesuit colleges founded in the Ruthenian lands (mod- 
ern western Ukraine and western Belarus), which at that time formed part of 
the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth.? What is more striking is that such lin- 
guistic issues, especially with regard to Greek and Latin, occurred in a country 
that pretended to become the new center of the Orthodox world after the fall 
of Constantinople in 1453. 

The poor state of the Byzantine Empire in the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury opened the door for the Russian Grand Princes' claims that, from that 
moment on, Moscow would take over from Constantinople as the capital of 
Orthodox Christianity. These ambitions were additionally reinforced after 
Isidore of Kiev (1385-1463), the last metropolitan appointed directly from 
Constantinople to Kiev, the then formal see of the Orthodox Church in Rus’, 


1 On how seventeenth-century Russia found itself at the crossroads of competing cultural 
trends, see especially Kiseleva 2011. 

2 Bushkovitch 2004; Collis 2012; Iosad 2017. Another valuable publication, which sheds light on 
the 'Europeanization' of Russian elites in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, is 
Schönle, Zorin, and Evstratov 2016. 

3 Florya 2019. On the confessional situation in the region, see also Apanovich 2019. 
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was banished from the Grand Duchy of Muscovy.‘ In 1441, Isidore, a fervent sup- 
porter of the union between the Catholic and Orthodox Churches at the coun- 
cil of Florence, returned to Moscow to proclaim the union from his cathedra 
at the Dormition Cathedral. Three days later, he was deposed from his position 
and imprisoned. He was quickly released, with Grand Prince Vasili 11 (r. 1425- 
1462) allegedly allowing him to escape from the Kremlin and flee to Italy. Yet 
this episode was a landmark in the Muscovite attempts to claim independence 
from the Patriarch of Constantinople. Soon after, in 1458, the Kievan see, which 
since the mid-fourteenth century had, in fact, been based in Moscow, was split 
into two metropolises. While the metropolis of Kiev and all Rus' responsible 
for the Ruthenian lands accepted the union and, therefore, established closer 
ties with Rome, the metropolis of Moscow and all Rus' remained loyal to the 
Orthodox teaching before the council of Florence and recognized, though only 
formally, the supremacy of the Patriarch of Constantinople. The new see, in a 
century transformed into an independent Orthodox patriarchate, became one 
of the driving forces for the rise of Muscovy that coincided with her attainment 
of independence: in 1480, the reign of the Mongols, to which Russian lands 
were subjected for more than two centuries, was finally overthrown. Under 
Ivan III (r. 1462-1505), Muscovy, turned into a significant power in the region, 
started picturing itself as a new center of the Orthodox world and sought to 
attract Greek émigrés, in part thanks to Ivan's marriage to Sophia Palaiologina 
(ca. 1455—-1503).° However, all of this had no major impact on cultural policy. 
The number of texts that crossed the border between European states and 
Muscovy was scarce, as was the knowledge of foreign languages and especially 
the sacred languages, including Greek, which was crucial for the Christian 
Orthodox tradition. 

There were a number of reasons for this. First, the shock right after 1453 
was quickly replaced by blaming the Byzantine Greeks for their union with 
the ‘Latins’ and their alleged betrayal of the Orthodox Church's doctrine.® To a 
certain degree, this shift affected the general attitude toward the Greeks who 
were forced to go into exile, as well as the knowledge they were disseminat- 
ing: from a religious and confessional point of view, their culture was some- 
times considered corrupt. This issue can be clarified considering what the 
Greek circle of Sophia Palaiologina experienced in Muscovy. Ivan 111 married 
Sophia, the daughter of the last member of the Palaiologos family, to confirm 


4 On Isidore’s rocambolesque biography, see Akishin 2011 and 2018, and Philippides 2018. 

5 On Sophia's biography and her circle of Greek émigrés at the Grand Prince's court, see 
Matasova 2017. 

6 Mescherskij 1953; Laushkin 1995; Fonkich 1999. 
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his political ambition as the successor to the Byzantine emperors. Sophia 
arrived in Muscovy from Italy surrounded by a group of Greek scholars, who 
quickly became invaluable and indispensable at the court of Ivan 111. Being flu- 
ent in foreign languages, they often served as ambassadors to European states.” 
However, despite the important role they played in late-fifteenth-century 
Muscovy, Greek émigrés did not gain the respect they deserved among their 
contemporaries. Although Sophia significantly contributed to the increase 
of her husband's political prestige, her non-Russian origin, her circle - which 
consisted of Greeks who arrived from ‘Latin’ Italy — and the fact that she spent 
several years under the patronage of the 'heretic' Cardinal Bessarion aroused 
suspicion among Russian nobles about her political-confessional goals and her 
influence upon the Grand Prince. The sixteenth century saw an avalanche of 
legends about Sophia's possible intervention in Russian politics, her alleged 
crimes, and the negative impact she and her Greek circle had on the pro-Latin — 
that is, the pro-European - development of the country Therefore, it is not 
surprising that, in the long run, cultural initiatives promoted by Sophia's Greek 
milieu had no major effect. Despite the significance of several texts translated 
within the circle, it did not lead to the reception of contemporary European 
thought, nor did it spark an interest in learning Greek or other languages. 
Knowledge of the sacred languages was also compromised because of the 
so-called Judaizer movement.!? In the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centu- 
ries, the intellectual elites of Moscow and Novgorod, a large commercial city 
in Northwest Russia, were involved in religious and political debates. Although, 
at the time, the controversies at the court were mostly centered on the ques- 
tion of ecclesiastical land ownership, the opposing parties often used religious 
arguments as strategies to reinforce their positions. Therefore, in addition to 
discussing economic and political issues, they accused their opponents of 
doctrinal errors and even heresy. A new group, consisting of several courtiers, 
clergymen, and other senior officials, quickly gained influence at the court of 
Ivan 111 and Vasili 111 (r. 1505-1533). According to their opponents, who sought 
to discredit them in the eyes of the Grand Prince and church authorities, the 
characteristic feature of the group was its adherence to Judaism. That is why, 
since the late fifteenth century, the group has often been called ‘the Judaizers. 
At two church councils, in 1490 and later in 1503, the Judaizer movement was 


Matasova 2017, 167-168, 171. 

Matasova 2017, 247-249. 

For some examples, see Lilla 1979 and Matasova 2014. 

io For different approaches to the so-called Judaizer heresy, see Kazakova and Lur'e 1955, 
265-276; Pliguzov 1992; De Michelis 1993; and Alexeev 2012. 
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officially prohibited as a heresy, but the word was widely used after 1503 and 
appeared in numerous polemical texts composed in the sixteenth century. 
However, it is worth noting that the very existence of an established group, 
the coherence of its teaching, and the religious character of the heresy are 
highly doubtful." Despite its name, which at first glance refers to the Jewish 
tradition, the etymology of the word in fact has nothing to do with Judaism 
perse. After the great schism, the term was frequently used in Byzantine sources 
to stigmatize Latins or pro-Latin/pro-Catholic opposition, whose thought, 
according to the Byzantine tradition, was grounded in Jewish books - that is, 
in the Old Testament. Afterwards, the term migrated into Russia and became 
an important political tool. With the Judaizer’ label, the group's opponents 
simply tried to get rid of the influential group first in Novgorod and later at the 
Grand Prince’s court in Moscow. The fact that the Judaizers had an apparent 
interest in sources composed in languages other than Old Russian provided 
their critics with an additional argument in the debate.!? 

Thus, the learning of foreign languages was not entirely banned - several 
highly ranked courtiers engaged with Latin, Greek, and other languages — but 
it was considered controversial and, in some cases, could lead to unpleasant 
surprises. While Greek had a flavor of religious betrayal, Latin and Hebrew 
were mostly associated with alleged attempts to convert the Grand Prince to 
Catholicism or Judaism.!? Even though there was little behind these accusa- 
tions, the supposed danger to the integrity of Orthodox Christianity faced 
severe opposition on the part of Muscovite intellectuals. The following exam- 
ples reveal this trend. 

First, in the 1490s, in part in order to confront the Judaizers that had initially 
arisen in Novgorod and Northwest Russia, Metropolitan Gennady (ca. 1410- 
1505) commissioned the collection of all Bible translations into one book.!* The 
core of Gennady's Bible consisted of already known translations into Church 
Slavonic. Most dated back to the ninth and tenth centuries and were produced 
in the golden age of medieval Bulgaria under the auspices of Simeon the Great 


11 — Chumicheva 2010; Pechnikov 2018. I wish to thank Ol’ga Chumicheva for her useful com- 
ments, which allowed me to develop my argument on the origin of the Judaizers. 

12 Ryan 1988; Taube 1997. 

13 This is the case of Feodor Kuritsin (?-ca. 1500), who was interested in Hebrew and other 
non-strictly Orthodox literary traditions and, consequently, was accused of being a sup- 
porter of the Judaizer heresy’: Taube 1995; Talmazan 2018. Another renowned courtier, 
Feodor Karpov (ca. 1475/1480-1539/1540), although not persecuted for his fascination 
with contemporary European knowledge, was under attack by those who firmly rejected 
the validity of the ‘Latin’ tradition and tried to stop its dissemination in Russian lands: 
Bulanin 1988; Karpov 2000. 

14 Alexeev1g94; Alexeev 1999; Romodanovskaya 2004; Romodanovskaya 2010; Alexeev 2017. 
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(r. 889-927). Few books missing from the medieval corpus were translated 
for the first time, mainly from the Vulgate. What is remarkable in the case of 
Gennady’s Bible is that, unlike what European scholars did at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, their Russian counterparts largely refrained from going 
ad fontes and, consequently, providing a new ‘humanistic’ translation based on 
primary Hebrew and Greek material. The task for Gennady and his associates 
was utterly different from that of Erasmus, d’Etaples, or Luther. Compiled for the 
sake of protecting Orthodoxy from what was seen as competing religious teach- 
ings, in a period when the Muscovite state claimed dominance in the Orthodox 
world, Gennady’s Bible was intended to provide a corpus of reliable and 
authoritative translations largely devoid of theological and linguistic novelties. 

Similarly, early-sixteenth-century European interest in humanism, philoso- 
phy, and new theological investigations was under major scrutiny in the writ- 
ings of Maximus the Greek (ca. 1470-1556), a central figure of Russian culture 
in the first half of the sixteenth century and the first intellectual to begin a 
more systematic reception of the European Renaissance in Russian lands. 
Born in Arta, in Greece, Maximus spent twelve years in Italy, where he met and 
worked with several prominent scholars and familiarized himself with Italian 
Renaissance culture.!® In 1504 or 1505, he left Italy for Mount Athos, where he 
took his monastic vows. In 1518, at Grand Prince Vasili 111’s invitation, Maximus 
moved to Moscow to translate Greek prayer books into Old Russian.!” However, 
at the time of his arrival in Moscow, Maximus did not know Church Slavonic 
and initially had to work in cooperation with his Russian associates. After 
learning the language, Maximus did not limit himself to translating books but 
began writing original treatises. Numerous texts, including those on politics, 
social life, and theology, resulted from his activities in the thirty years or more 
he spent in Muscovy. The reception of European culture there is, in large part, 
his legacy. 

Despite two rather complimentary texts about European culture, on Aldus 
Manutius and his typography and Savonarola's vita, most of Maximus’s writ- 
ings had a clear anti-Catholic background and were directed against Catholic 
preachers and a pro-Latin camp at the court of Vasili 111.18 Referring to his 


15  Maximus's most detailed biography can be found in Sinitsina 2008. 

16 On Maximus's Italian period, see Sinitsina 2006 and Sinitsina 2008, 21-89. 

17  Sinitsina 1977. 

18 On Nicholas Bülow, against whom Maximus directed most of his anti-Catholic writings, 
see Chumakova 2002. Maximus composed a short hagiographical novella on Savonarola: 
Zhurova 2008-2011, 2: 249-256. See my edition of this text, along with an English transla- 
tion, in Akopyan 2020. For Maximus's text on Manutius, see Maximus the Greek 2008, 
345-347. 
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previous experience in Italy, Maximus insisted that, in order to keep true reli- 
gious piety, Muscovy should restrict any contact with Latins and the Catholic 
Church embroiled in superstitions, false faith, and heresies.!? Maximus's anti- 
Latinism is in consonance with the writings of Philotheus of Pskov (ca. 1465- 
1542), who significantly contributed to the political and religious claims of the 
Muscovite Grand Princes to become the leaders of eastern Europe and the 
Orthodox world in general. Although the famous concept of ‘Moscow the Third 
Rome’ became extremely popular much later, it dates back to Philotheus's anti- 
astrological letter. In it, while opposing the superstitious belief in astrology 
and divination among Latins, he put forth the idea that the Muscovite Grand 
Duchy would succeed Rome and Constantinople as the third Christian major 
center, after both cities had been destroyed because of their religious and 
moral corruption.?? Thus, cultural isolation came to be regarded as a crucial 
element in the preservation of Orthodoxy, which affected interactions with the 
outer world and, consequently, the very need to learn languages. However, the 
seventeenth century witnessed some critical changes in this respect. 

The Time of Troubles (1598-1613) called Russia’s independence into ques- 
tion. With Swedish and Polish-Lithuanian troops controlling a large part of its 
territory and several pretenders to the Russian throne questioning the legiti- 
macy of the Russian state as such, Russia was on the verge of a collapse. Only 
the battle of Moscow in 1612, after which the Polish-Lithuanian troops left 
the city, and the subsequent election of Mikhail Romanov (1613-1645) as tsar 
allowed Russia to be restored as an independent political entity. In terms of 
cultural exchanges with the European countries, the aftermath of the Time of 
Troubles was marked by two important factors. 

First, vast territories that were previously part of the Russian state (and 
now belong to modern Ukraine and modern Belarus) were annexed to the 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. This gave rise to the spread of Catholic 
missions in an attempt to convert the Orthodox population to Catholicism. 
In order to prevent further Catholicization and to promote contemporary 
knowledge within an Orthodox framework, some schools were established 
in the region, which was under the confessional jurisdiction of the Orthodox 
Patriarch of Constantinople. The most significant example is the Kiev 
Theological Academy, which under the guidance of the Kievan metropoli- 
tan Peter Mohyla (1596-1647) quickly became the center of Orthodox clerics’ 


19  Ingeneral on Maximus’s anti-Latinism, see Zhurova 2001 and Akopyan 2018. 
20 Malinin 1901. On the destiny and ideological transformations of the concept of ‘Moscow 
the Third Rome, see Sinitsina 1998; Poe 2000; Ostrowski 2006. 
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intellectual activities.?! Rather than rejecting Catholic scholarship, which in 
the Kiev Academy generally drew upon the standard of Jesuit educational 
practices, its members adopted it for the benefit of the Orthodox Church. 
Many of the most prominent students of the Kiev Theological Academy would 
eventually contribute to the reform of the Russian Orthodox Church under 
Patriarch Nikon (1605-1681) and the Romanovs.?? 

These initiatives coincided with a significant decline of the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople: short of financial resources, politically constrained, 
and, therefore, unable to respond to the multiple challenges of the day, the 
Patriarchate strongly encouraged the Russian tsars to help prevent the rise of 
Catholic missions. This call to become a ‘superpower’ protecting the integrity 
of the Orthodox world corresponded with the image the first Romanovs sought 
to embrace in their ideological agenda.?? The quick political and economic 
recovery that Russia enjoyed in the first half of the seventeenth century pro- 
vided the grounds for such pretensions, as did the fact that in 1589, right before 
the Time of Troubles and under the reign of Boris Godunov (regent under 
Feodor II in 1585-1598; tsar in 1598-1605), the Patriarchate of Moscow and all 
Rus’ was established.?* This completed the Russian Church's long journey to 
independence from the Constantinopolitan see, although the latter continued 
to be formally acknowledged as the main hierarchical authority of the entire 
Orthodox Church. In the seventeenth century, the Patriarch of Moscow and all 
Rus’ became an important ally in Russian tsars’ endeavors. 

Second, the political turmoil into which the Russian state was plunged 
at the turn of the seventeenth century inevitably forced the Russian tsars to 
broaden contact, including cultural contact, with their neighbors. This was 
facilitated through the administrative network of chanceries, known as pri- 
kazy, founded in the second half of the sixteenth and rapidly growing in the 
seventeenth century.?° While the Office of Ambassadors (Posol’skij prikaz) was 
responsible for training professional translators, other prikazy appeared to be 
hubs for the transfer of knowledge in their respective fields: for instance, that 
was the case of the Apothecary Office (Aptekarskij prikaz), under the auspices 
of which a significant number of medical texts originated in Western Europe 
were translated into Russian.?6 Among the centers from which new knowledge 


21 The most thorough study on the Kiev Academy is still Titov 1915. 

22  Kiseleva 2011, 99-11. 

23 See Runciman 1968, especially Chapter 8 of Part 2. 

24 _Onthe Russian Church’s journey to 1589, see above all Kartashev 1992, 1: 379-451; 531-675. 
On how the establishment of the Patriarchate was perceived in the West, see Peri 1998. 

25 Brown 2004. 

26 Griffin 2013; Khudin 2018. 
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reached Russian soil, the former enemy, the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, 
played an essential role. Some recent studies have noted that most of the intel- 
lectual production that crossed the Russian border at that time was of Polish 
origin and was not, in fact, translated from the original, either Latin or vernac- 
ular, but from Polish.?? Despite such linguistic features, this centralized policy 
represented a relatively new trend of openness to Western intellectual influ- 
ences. The transmission of Greek knowledge reflected a similar institutional 
approach, supplemented, as shown above, by a significant religious-political 
background; these were the main factors that determined the study of Greek, 
as well as a rising interest in Greek books, in seventeenth-century Russia. 


2 The Beginning and Developments of Greek Studies 


The first attempts to establish a proper Greek school in Moscow date back to 
the early seventeenth century and were not successful. However, they convinc- 
ingly demonstrate the teaching practices and educational policies that the first 
Greek instructors in Russian lands endorsed. The exchanges in the 1630s, usu- 
ally associated with Protosyncellus Joseph and the mission of Metropolitan 
Theophanus of Patras in April 1645, sent directly from Constantinople, 
reveal that cultural contact between the two sides significantly intensified at 
that time.28 

The appearance of Theophanus deserves closer examination. Addressing 
Tsar Mikhail Romanov, he confirmed that Russia could be considered one of 
the pillars of Orthodoxy.?? At the same time, Theophanus claimed that what 
might yet prevent Russia from maintaining the purity of Orthodox teaching 
was poor knowledge of Greek and, consequently, of the eastern Christian theo- 
logical tradition. To solve this issue, he suggested both promoting Greek studies 
and purchasing Greek books, which should be made accessible to the Russian 
audience. In pursuing both tasks, the messenger from Constantinople insisted, 
the Russian court would benefit from inviting Greek scholars. This advice illus- 
trates the way in which Russia was perceived in the Orthodox world in the 
early seventeenth century. Beginning with the reign of Mikhail Romanov in 


27 Nikolaev 2008. 

28 Fonkich 2009, 1-27. 

29  Adetailed analysis of Theophanus's mission, together with an edition of primary sources, 
is available in Tchentsova 2006. 

30  Itremained in place well beyond the early seventeenth century. For a late seventeenth- 
century example, when the Patriarch of Jerusalem Dositheos intended to convince the 
tsars to help liberate Palestine from the Ottoman Turks and protect Orthodoxy from 
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1613, it quickly restored its power in the whole of the eastern European region, 
which led to the Russian state's rise in political prestige as the last independent 
Orthodox country, and that of the Romanov dynasty. This is why Russia was 
often regarded as a haven for Greek intellectuals, who continued to wander 
across Europe in search of work. In contrast to the sixteenth century, when 
a very limited number of Greek scholars reached Moscow and generally, as 
we have seen, were not accepted at the Muscovite court, this time Russia was 
ready to attract more Greek literati who, in turn, were seeking to integrate 
much more closely into Russian society.?! 

In this regard, the suggestions explicitly put forth by Theophanus fit the 
trend. He presented an educational program to the Russian tsar.?? Composed 
by senior officials of the Patriarchate of Constantinople, the program reiter- 
ated the demand to advance Greek studies in Russia and provided several 
practical recommendations on how to achieve the goal. These included the 
creation of a typography, under whose aegis the most significant Greek theo- 
logical writings were expected to be translated into Russian, and the founding 
of the first grammar school centered on the study of Greek and Greek literary, 
philosophical, and theological texts. It was suggested to cover the lack of pri- 
mary sources through the acquisition of Greek original writings kept in rich 
book collections in Athonite monasteries, Constantinople, and other similar 
places.33 Evidence clearly indicates that the mission was not Theophanus’s 
personal enterprise. On the contrary, he was transmitting the ideas coined 
in Constantinople in the 1630-1640s and, therefore, acted on behalf of his 
Constantinopolitan superiors, who regarded Russia and the Russian tsars as 
the most powerful (and, probably, the only real and committed) defenders of 
Orthodoxy. The Metropolitan of Patras, who visited Russia on various occa- 
sions, undoubtedly shared this opinion.?* This explains why he went on to 
portray the Russian tsars as the political leaders of the entire Orthodox world, 
including the subjugated Greeks. 


Catholic propaganda and proselytism, see Todt 2002. It is also important to recall that 
Russia was one of the main allies of Greek revolutionaries during the war of indepen- 
dence of 1821-1830, and Alexandros Ypsilantis, one of the leaders of the revolution, as 
well as Ioannis Kapodistrias, the architect of the modern Greek state, both served the 
Russian emperor. 

31 _ Fonkich 1977; Fonkich 2009 (both books contain a great deal of primary documents about 
the cultural relations between early modern Russia and the Orthodox Patriarchate of 
Constantinople and Greek émigrés in Russia in the seventeenth century, respectively); 
Tchentsova 2010. 

32 Tchentsova 2006, 83-99; 102-107. 

33 Fonkich 200g, 19. 

34 Fonkich 2009, 20. 
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Mikhail Romanov and his associates appeared interested in the proposals. 
All of the four letters Theophanus brought to Moscow were immediately trans- 
lated from Greek into Russian; in order to hasten the negotiations and convince 
his Russian counterparts to approve a new educational standard, Theophanus 
composed a comprehensive summary of the four documents.?° However, 
this attempt did not lead to any immediate result: after the death of Mikhail 
Romanov in 1645, the idea of a Greek school was temporarily put on hold.36 
A small number of highly ranked courtiers were familiar with Theophanus’s 
project. Nevertheless, despite the limited dissemination, Theophanus’s sug- 
gestions affected subsequent developments concerning the matter of Greek 
studies, including, in primis, the quest for Greek books initiated in the 1650s by 
Patriarch Nikon. 

Right after being elected Patriarch of Moscow and all Rus’ in 1652, Nikon, 
known for his energy, personal charisma, and piety, undertook a new agenda 
full of plans for how to modernize the Church.” Aimed at aligning Orthodox 
teaching and liturgy with contemporary needs, Nikon received full support 
from Tsar Alexei 1. The transmission of Greek knowledge was seen as one of the 
principles of Nikon’s reform. He believed that Russian service books and other 
elements of the liturgy and ecclesiastical life, including iconographical models 
accepted by the Russian Church, had diverged from the rest of the Orthodox 
tradition. Nikon insisted that they required significant revisions capable of 
purifying and adapting the Russian Church's teaching to a changing world. In 
order to achieve this goal, Nikon suggested, it was necessary to open the door 
wide for Greek scholars wishing to come to Russia; he also claimed that new 
service books were to be modeled on Greek prototypes. In 1653, this gave the 
green light to a special mission to Mount Athos conducted by Arsenij Sukhanov 
(1600-1668), during which he purchased a significant number of Greek man- 
uscripts and printed books.?? According to Boris Fonkich's reconstruction, 
Sukhanov visited seventeen monasteries and acquired almost 500 items, at 
least 156 of which came from the Iversky Monastery. The list of purchases 
highlights that his main interest was in theology, primarily in the writings of 
the Greek Church Fathers. Of 500 items in both manuscript and print form, 
almost 200 were manuscripts containing the Church Fathers’ texts. Apart from 
theological, hagiographical, and liturgical books, which formed the core of the 


35  Tchentsova 2006, 130—133. The text was reproduced, along with its Russian translation, in 
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Sukhanov library, other occasional purchases were in philosophy (Aristotle) 
and medicine (Paul of Aegina).3? Upon Sukhanov's return to Moscow, Patriarch 
Nikon and his associates finally gained access to the large collection of Greek 
books. Relying on these texts, they tried to implement changes from which 
they believed the Russian Church would only benefit. 

It is worth noting, however, that Nikon's ecclesiastical reform resulted in 
the split of the Russian Church into an official Church and the Old Believers 
movement. One way of overcoming the schism of the Old Believers, also 
known as Raskol, was by establishing schools and libraries, thus disseminating 
the doctrine of a reformed Church. This was fulfilled in two instances, both 
of which owed a great deal to the success of the Sukhanov collection. First, 
the Moscow Print Yard quickly became a cultural center that collected all the 
Greek books reaching Russia. As the main driver for translation and further 
circulation of Greek knowledge, the Print Yard hired several scholars, whose 
professional responsibilities included correcting Russian liturgical books in 
light of the newly acquired Greek sources.*° Second, by addressing the issue of 
training a new generation of scholars of Greek in Russia instead of recruiting 
them from outside the country, Russian authorities finally helped to found a 
grammar school.* Its supervisor and, it seems, sole teacher, Arsenij the Greek 
(ca. 1610—after 1666) was also a corrector and translator at the Print Yard. He 
arrived in Russia in 1649 as a member of the mission of the Orthodox Patriarch 
of Jerusalem Paisios (r. 1645-1660). Proficient in Russian, Arsenij decided to 
stay in Russia and pursue a career at the court of Alexei 1. He had his ups and 
downs, including a period of exile to the Solovetsky Islands on the accusation 
of having been converted to Catholicism and secretly proselytizing under the 
cover of teaching and translation activities.^? In the absence of any evidence, 
Arsenij was pardoned by Alexei 1 and later entered Nikon's entourage. Since 
Arsenij was eventually chosen to run the first grammar school in Moscow 
aimed at promoting the Patriarch's agenda, Nikon must have had a high opin- 
ion of Arsenij's intellectual outlook and linguistic abilities. 

Unfortunately, the school was shut down shortly afterward. Due to the lack 
of primary material, it remains impossible to reconstruct its curriculum, since 
neither a teaching program nor students' notes are extant. However, some bits 
of information that might shed light on Arsenij's teaching practices are still at 
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our disposal. The preserved inventory of Arsenij’s personal library indicates 
that he possessed at least two grammar books: one by Manuel Moschopoulos 
(late thirteenth century) and one by Manuel Chrysoloras (ca. 1355-1415), as well 
as a number of Greek-Latin lexica.*? As a member of the Print Yard, Arsenij 
had unlimited access to the Sukhanov collection and other Greek books circu- 
lating in Moscow at that time. Considering the theological and hagiographical 
character of the Greek literature present in Arsenij's own library and dissemi- 
nated under the aegis of the Print Yard, it seems plausible that Arsenij did not 
limit himself to introducing students to Greek grammar and rhetoric. He may 
have also read some basic Christian texts with his pupils and probably pro- 
vided a preparatory, yet barely systematic, course on philosophical disciplines 
and church literature. In any case, regardless of what precisely Arsenij taught 
in his school, the whole enterprise evidently reflected the needs of a reformed 
Church and the country’s political leaders. 

This approach was not terminated after the fall of Nikon in the late 1650s.44 
On the contrary, calls for a more elaborate school system as a means to reduce 
tensions with the Old Believers, on the one hand, and to put Russia at the fore- 
front of the renovatio of the Orthodox Church, on the other, gained momen- 
tum. Thus, according to Paisios Ligarides (ca. 1610-1678), the Metropolitan 
of Gaza in Palestine and a personal adviser to Tsar Alexei 1, students in 
such schools would study three languages: “Greek, the language of the Holy 
Scriptures; Latin, the language that now reigns in schools, in books, in princely 
houses, and which is considered common and spoken by almost all people as 
their usual one; and Slavic, since it was the language of the Slavs.”45 Paisios's 
proposal was backed by other senior hierarchs of the Orthodox Church, who 
prompted Alexei to respond to the ecclesiastical crisis with education reform. 
The officials argued that, after the fall of Constantinople, Greeks were forced 
to seek education in European countries and that establishing new venues in 
Russia would allow Greek students to flock to Russia in search of learning. It 
would also introduce Russian students to ancient languages, philosophical 
and scientific disciplines, and Orthodox theology. Several initiatives in the 
1660-1670s tried to deal with the problem.^9 However, with the exception of 


43 As regards the grammar books, those were pretty standard copies of Chrysoloras's 
Erotemata and Moschopoulos’s Erotemata. Both were widely used across Europe. See 
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the school of ecclesiastical music supervised by Meletius the Greek,*” none 
was successful, at least until 1681, when Timotheus ‘the Greek’ founded the so- 
called Typography school.*8 

Timotheus was not Greek by birth. A Russian monk from the Chudov 
Monastery, Timotheus probably took part in a mission sent to Constantinople 
in 1666 to negotiate the terms of Patriarch Nikon’s deposition; apparently, he 
was already fluent in Greek by the time of the visit. The reason he was told to 
stay in Istanbul upon completion of the 1666 mission remains unclear; most 
probably, he was expected to perform the duties of an ambassador to the Con- 
stantinopolitan see, although he did not obtain official status. Nevertheless, 
over a period of fourteen years in Istanbul, with occasional travels to Mount 
Athos and Palestine, Timotheus became adept in contemporary Greek Ortho- 
dox culture and enhanced his network significantly.^? Thus, he studied under 
one of the leading intellectuals of the period, Sevastos Kyminitis (1630-1703), 
with whom Timotheus kept in contact after his return to Russia. When a fresh 
round of educational projects for grammar schools in Russia intensified in the 
late 1670s, it is no surprise that Orthodox officials considered Timotheus to be 
a perfect candidate to run a new school. His good reputation, language profi- 
ciency, and familiarity with educational standards accepted in the rest of the 
Orthodox world were all in favor of his appointment. Moreover, Timotheus's 
mentor, Sevastos Kyminitis, supported his promotion: in a letter to Timo- 
theus, Sevastos encouraged his former student to take up the position and 
expressed belief that Timotheus was perfectly equipped for the job.5? In the 
end, Timotheus agreed and requested the tsar's permission to leave Istanbul 
for Russia. After it was granted, he returned to Moscow and, sometime in the 
spring of 1681, established the Typography school.5! 

The Typography school, accessible to all students regardless of their back- 
ground and entirely free of charge, operated until 1686. As Boris Fonkich has 
convincingly demonstrated, it was a venue at high school level, whose focus 
was on the teaching of Greek as well as literature, philosophy, and bits of natu- 
ral sciences: theology was excluded from the curriculum.*? As regards teaching 
materials, the Typography school was provided with generous funding, which, 
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on top of the collections already available in Moscow, allowed Timotheus 
to purchase books for educational needs on a regular basis.9? In addition to 
a significant amount of the Church Fathers’ writings, various copies of sepa- 
rate books of the Bible, and other pieces of Christian literature, Timotheus 
acquired a relatively large selection of philosophical, historical, and medical 
texts; these included writings by Ptolemy, Pausanias, Hippocrates, Porphyry, 
and Galen, as well as Pseudo-Pythagoras’s Golden Verses and some of Plato’s 
dialogues. An interest in ancient Greek literature resulted in copies of Pindar, 
Hesiod, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. Several grammar books were also 
in use, most of which are unidentified, with the exception of a copy of Manuel 
Moschopoulos's Erotemata and usually bilingual (Greek-Latin) lexica.°* 

Unlike Arsenij’s school, the founder was not the only teacher: remaining pay- 
slips and other administrative documents bear witness that, until April 1683, 
Timotheus worked together with a Greek émigré, Manuel, who after a year- 
long interruption resumed his teaching duties in late 1684. To cover Manuel's 
leave, the reason for which is still uncertain, Timotheus hired another Greek 
teacher named Joachim, who worked at the school from February 1684 until 
September 1685.55 This means that, at some point between December 1684 
and September 1685, the staff consisted of three members, which is indica- 
tive of a growing number of students. While at the first stage, in 1681, a total 
of thirty students were admitted to the school, by late 1684 the number of 
students had increased dramatically and seems to have been over 200.56 It is 
clear that the school reached its peak as early as 1685, after which it gradually 
declined. This change is usually associated with the arrival of the Leichoudes 
brothers in Moscow in March 1685.57 Invited to set up a first higher educa- 
tion institution in Russia, the brothers superseded Timotheus’s school, which 
was consequently incorporated into a new venue. The establishment of the 
Slavic-Greek-Latin Academy crowned the Russian intellectual elite’s quest for 
a new educational system. 

The context in which the Academy materialized requires attention in its 
own right. Some recent studies have claimed that the rivalry between the 
‘Latinist’ and ‘Philhellenic’ camps at the court of Alexei 1 and his children, Tsar 
Feodor 111 (r. 1676-1682) and Sophia (1682-1689), was a myth that reflected 
the later nineteenth-century debates between the Westernizers and the 
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Slavophiles.°® However, historical evidence suggests that this assumption 
is far from being correct. It is clear that the rivalry between the two groups 
led by Simeon of Polotsk (1629-1680), Sylvester Medvedev (1641-1691), and 
other former students of the Kiev Theological Academy, on the one hand, 
and Patriarch Joachim (1674-1690), on the other, cannot be explained in the 
same terms in which nineteenth-century Russian intellectuals sought to deter- 
mine further development of the empire. Although members of each camp 
often stigmatized their opponents as retrograde fools, as Viktor Zhivov has 
argued, this should only be considered as a rhetorical and polemical strategy.5? 
Being, in fact, highly educated and sophisticated intellectuals, the Latinists and 
the Philhellenists debated the cultural and educational standard that Russia 
should adopt. Whereas Simeon of Polotsk and his disciple Sylvester Medvedev 
insisted on the adoption of a Latin educational system, which, in their opinion, 
would not affect the purity of the teaching of the Orthodox Church, Patriarch 
Joachim suggested relying on Greek scholarship. These debates resulted in a 
number of controversies, the most significant of which was that on transub- 
stantiation: accused of supporting the pro-Latin interpretation of this theolog- 
ical topic, Sylvester and his followers suffered defeat. Another issue discussed 
at that time concerned whether to adopt Silvester's or Joachim's plans for an 
Academy.9? Although the Leichoudes brothers had studied at the University 
of Padua and had spent several years in Western Europe before coming to 
Russia, the fact that the Greek scholars were to organize the first institution of 
higher education in Russia was seen as a victory for the pro-Greek party at the 
tsar's court. 

The Leichoudes brothers never aimed to establish a Jesuit collegium, nor 
did they bring the pure Jesuit curriculum to Russia.9! Adopting some ele- 
ments of the Jesuit educational system with which they had become familiar 
in Italy, they transferred them to Russia, but without any confessional agenda. 
Since they did not know Russian, they taught in Greek and Latin. Although 
they lived in Russia for more than thirty years (Ioannikios died in 1717 and 
Sophronios in 1730), they never advanced their language proficiency to teach 
in Russian. This feature affected the structure of the Academy's curriculum. 
With languages remaining the core element of the educational system, the 
Leichoudes brothers divided the program into two major parts. During the 
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first stage, students were introduced to grammar, rhetoric, and poetics, while 
the second level comprised philosophy and theology. An analysis of the teach- 
ing materials shows that books in Greek prevailed, but they were taught by 
intellectuals educated in Europe. In order to teach most of the disciplines, as 
Nikolaos Chrissidis has shown, the Leichoudes brothers composed manuals, 
usually in Greek, which drew either on other Greek sources or on commen- 
taries and textbooks of western European origin.®? This strategy explains the 
large amount of Latin and vernacular material taught at the Academy. This 
especially applied to natural philosophy, since, in order to introduce students 
to Aristotle, the Leichoudes brothers referred mostly to the European tradition 
of interpreting the Stagirite’s thinking.®? By incorporating Latin scholarship 
into the Academy’s curriculum without affecting the predominant position of 
Orthodoxy, on the one hand, and boosting knowledge of Greek as a key ele- 
ment of the Orthodox tradition, on the other, the Leichoudes brothers man- 
aged to maintain a balance between the two opposites. 

However, the success of the Academy founded in 1687 was brief.6+ In the 
wake of the re-organization that the system of higher education in Russia 
faced in the first half of the eighteenth century, the Academy quickly lost its 
dominant position, and the Leichoudes brothers were appointed to teach 
Italian and Greek at high school level. The Academy undoubtedly provided 
strong impulses for the formation of new scientific and educational institu- 
tions, among which were the Academy of Sciences and Moscow University, 
established in 1724 and 1755, respectively. However, a significant turn toward 
contemporary European standards under Peter the Great and his successors 
gave rise to a new scientific and intellectual paradigm. The Petrine and post- 
Petrine educational reforms inevitably affected the place of Greek in particular 
and the Greek Orthodox tradition in general. This coincided with the abolition 
of the Patriarchate of Moscow and all Rus, replaced in 1721 by the government- 
controlled and secularized Holy Synod.6° Under those circumstances, the 
learning of Greek was unsurprisingly replaced by that of French and German, ®® 
thus radically transforming the long-standing ambition to preserve Orthodoxy 
and making the previous educational initiatives obsolete. 
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Staats- und Universitätsbibliothek 
Philol. 166 165, 170-181 
passim 
Helsinki 
Helsingin Yliopiston Arkisto (University 
of Helsinki Archives) 
A.a.IV.75 318 
Ithaca, NY 
Cornell University Library 
Rare PA 3458. 
A2 + +1549 100n 
Leiden 


Universiteitsbibliotheek 
Special Collections 


ASF 347 106n 
BPG 25 98n, 100n 
BPG 52 100n 
BPG 53 99n 
BPG 57B 99n 
BPG 155 99n 
BPL 64 78n 
Scal.23 100n 
VUL 97 106n 
VUL 103 106n 
Prints 

Special Collections 

756 A9 100n 
BPG 5 98n 
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Leuven 


KU Leuven Libraries 
Special Collections 
BRES 7A329 


London 
British Library 
Add. 14776 


Madrid 


79n 


74n 


Biblioteca Nacional de Espana 


Mss/6205 (D 76136) 


Prints 
2/64125 
Inc/227 
Inc/228 
R/2183 
T/5488 
U/1459 


16 


16n 
15 

15, 16 
15n 
16n 
nun 


Universidad Complutense de Madrid, 
Biblioteca Histórica Marqués de 


Valdecilla 


MS. 23 (D 40407) 
MS. 30 (D 40406) 


Prints 
DER 929(3) 
DER 1413 
DER 1479 
DER 1816 
DER 218 
Res. 306 
Milan 


Biblioteca Ambrosiana 


T 70 sup. 
Munich 


75n 


Bayerische Staatsbibliothek 


Monacenses graeci 
582a (D 45032) 


Prints 
L.gr.211 


New York, NY 


Columbia University, 


ugn, 123 


222 


Rare Book and Manuscript Library 


Plimpton 480 1518 


M48 


182n, 183, 
199-223 
passim 


Nuremberg 
Stadtbibliothek 


Ms. cent. V, app. 3 


Oxford 
Bodleian Library 


Paris 


Bibliothéque de l'Arsenal 


Arch. Seld. B 45 


(D 46953) 
Prints 
Auct. I R.1.9 


1139 


363 


uyn 


127 


23n 


7m 


Bibliothèque nationale de France 


Collection Dupuy 
951 

Fonds grec 

1668 (D 51291) 
1682 (D 51306) 
3049 (D 52694) 
Fonds latin 

16707 

Prints 

Rés. p. Z. 2569-2* 
Rés. R. 728 

Rés. X. 25 

Rés. X. 63 

Rés. X. 67 

Yb. 264-2 


Parma 
Biblioteca Palatina 


Fondo Parmense 
2326 


Princeton, NJ 
Firestone Library 


Ex 1 2681.1488 


Salamanca 


Universidad de Salamanca, 


Biblioteca Histórica 


Ms/9 (D 56446) 
MS/295 (D 56480) 
Ms/769 

Prints 

Imp/1147 
Imp/33980 


104n 


35 
23 
20 


20 


59n 
59n 
20 
20 
24 
59n 


750 


19n 


4n, 5, 6n, 7n, 8 
13n 
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San Lorenzo de El Escorial 
Biblioteca del Real Monasterio 


R.1.7 (D 15279) 14n 
R.111.5 (D 15310) 14n 
St. Andrews 
University of St. Andrews Library 
TypFB.B42WA 69n 
TypSWB.B31CM 67n 
St. Gallen 


Kantonsbibliothek Vadiana 
Alte Drucke und Rara Vadianische 


Sammlung 
Inc 641 [K2] 124n 
Uppsala 
Universitetsbibliothek 
U176 262n 
Prints 
Sv. Diss. Lund 4:0 252n, 276n 
Sv. Diss. Lund 8:0 252n 
Sv. Diss. Ups. 4:0 252n 
Sv. Diss. Ups. 8:0 252n 
Sv. Rar. 10:429 255n 
Utrecht 
Universiteitsbibliotheek 
Hs1E 26 75n 
Vatican City 


Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana 
Vaticani graeci 


430 (D 67061) 37n 
722 (D 67353) 37n 
973 (D 67604) 37n 
975 (D 67606) 37n 
1044 (D 67675) 37n 
1105 (D 67736) 37n 
1147 (D 67778) 37n 
1150 (D 67781) 37n 
Vaticani latini 
1801 168 
Venice 
Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana 
Marciani graeci 
Z. 376 (D 69847) 35 
Vienna 
Archiv der Universität Wien (UAW) 
Mss. 
Ph. 8, Acta Facultatis 
Artium IV 126n 


M.3 126n 
M.4 126n 
Universitätskonsistorium, 
Verlassenschaftsabhandlungen Ca vA, 
fasc. 49 no. 100 130n 
Rektoratsarchive, Geschaftsbiicher 
Konsistorium und Senat, 
Bibliothekskataloge, 
R 44.2 131n 
Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek 
Historici graeci 


1(D 70878) 127, 139n 

16 (D 70893) 127, 128n 

Philologici et philosophici graeci 

285 (D 71399) 20 

Supplementum graecum 

43 (D 71505) 117, 18 

45 (D 71507) 125 

73 (D 71536) ng 

83 (D 71546) 14 

84 (D 71547) n5 

Vindobonenses latini 

141 135n 

259 75n 

2437 12 

3110 116 

3135 116 

3138 115 

3448 122N, 123 

3748 122 

3825 n2n 

4041 nsn 

5382 116 

Prints 

8.G.62 132n 

17.H.6 132n 

22.5.22 125n 

44.V.55 123n 

45.H.55 125 

53.F.40 n5n 
Stadt- und Landesbibliothek 

A-17758 132n 
Universitatsbibliothek 

1137998 132n 

Wolfenbiittel 


Herzog August Bibliothek 
Gudiani graeci 
29/30 (D 72073-74) 2un 
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the text and in the footnotes. 


Accursius, Bonus 207n 
Achrelius, Daniel 244 
Adornes, Anselm 75 
Adornes, Pieter 75 
Adrian vı,Pope 78n 
Aeneas of Gaza 75 
Aeschines 59 


Aeschylus 237,292 
Aesop 76, 108n, 227, 228, 229, 230, 233, 235, 
241 


Agesilaus 59n 

Agustin, Antonio 3 

Akujarvi, Johanna 226n 

Alantsee, Leonhard 129 

Alantsee, Lukas 129, 132 

Alanus, Abraham 235n, 236, 237 

Albergati, Domenico 75 

Albert vi, Archduke of Austria 114 

Alciati (-to), Andrea ıoın 

Alcinoüs 75 

Aleandro, Girolamo 37, 41, 43, 55n, 62, 79, 
80, 125, 186, 187n, 221 

Alemannus, John 96n 

Alexander the Great 128, 129 

Alexei 1, Tsar of Russia 279, 288, 289, 290, 
292 

Älf, Samuel 274n 

Alfonso x, King of Castile 2 

Allen, Percy Stafford 31 

Alopa, Francesco di 6 

Alstedt, Johan Heinrich 247n 

Amerot, Adrien 79 

Ammonius (Pseudo-) 206 

Anacreon 60 

Andocides 248n 

Andreas Francisci 136n 

Anshelm (Anss-), Thomas 
191n, 194 

Aphthonius 224, 225, 243, 244, 245, 248n 

Apianus, Petrus: see Bienewitz, Peter 

Apollinaris (Pseudo-) 60 


185n, 188, 189n, 


Apollodorus(Pseudo-) 272n 

Apollonius Dyscolus 189 

Apollonius of Rhodes 15 

Apollonius of Tyana 130 

Apostolis, Michael 48n 

Appian 22,23 

Apuleius 106n 

Aratus of Soli 147, 247 

Archimedes 14n 

Architas 240 

Argyropoulos, John vri 

Ariottus de Trino usn 

Aristophanes 59, 80, 81, 101n, 214, 218, 219, 
220, 227, 232, 237, 247 

Aristotle 21, 36, 55, 58, 60, 69, 74, 75, 76, 78, 
111, 114, 140, 151, 152, 193, 194, 214, 217, 
231, 234, 237, 289, 294 

Arrian 36 

Arsenijthe Greek — 289, 290, 292 

Aspasia 173 

Athenaeus  22,23,179,196n 

Athenaeus, epigrammatist 276 

Atterbom, PerD. A. 263n 

Aurivillius, Petrus 235, 258n, 262n, 274, 276 

Aurogallus (Auri-), Matthäus (Goldhahn) 


191 

Ausius, Henrik (Henricus) 235, 262, 273, 
274, 275, 276 

Ausonius 44, 100; (Pseudo-) 132 


Aventinus, Johannes: see Turmair, Johannes 
Ax, Wolfram | 208n 


Bade, Josse 19n, 55n 

Baïf, Lazare de 23 

Bakoczi, Thomas, Cardinal 141n 

Balbus, Hieronymus (Girolamo Balbi) 127 
Bång, Edvard August 263 

Barbaro, Ermolao 19, 74, 770 

Barbaro, Francesco 77n 

Barlandus, Adrianus 79 

Bartholomaeus (Barthélemy) of Bruges 78n 
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Bartok, Istvan 147 

Barzizza, Gasparino 77n 

Basaeus, Albertus Scebresinensis (Wojciech 

Basaj) 144 

Basil (the Great) of Caesarea 6, 59, 60, 76, 
83, 113, 240n, 248n 

Bataillon, Marcel 1 

Beatrix of Aragon 116 

Beatus Rhenanus 141, 158 

Bebel, Johann 147 

Béda, Noél 47 

Becanus: see Goropius Becanus, Johannes 

Bentzius, Johannes 239 

Benzelius, Erik the Elder 272 

Benzelius, Erik the Younger 272 

Benzelius, Henrik 277n 

Benzelius, Olaus (ennobled Benzelstierna) 
272 

Bergius, Petrus 235, 236, 237 

Bessarion, Basilius, Cardinal 
114, 115, 281 

Beuchel, Andreas 136n 

Beza, Theodore 93 

Bienewitz, Peter (Petrus Apianus) 141 

Bienne, Jean 51,56, 69 

Bilberg, Johann  270n, 273, 274 

Bindseil, Heinrich Ernst 219n 


48n, 77n, 11, 


Bion 90, 91, 92, 247 

Bischoff, Nicolaus 131 

Boccaccio, Giovanni 77 

Bolsac, Mathieu 55n 

Bonomo, Francesco 117 

Botley, Paul 62, 154n 

Botzhemius, Joannes (Johannes von 

Botzheim) 187n 

Boulhol, Pascal 32 

Bracciolini, Poggio 77n 

Brassicanus, Johannes Alexander usn, 125, 
128, 130, 131, 140n 

Brassicanus, Johannes Ludovicus 140 

Briconnet, Guillaume 64 

Brie, Germain de 

Brinctius, Cornelius 104n 

Bringius, Israel 275n 

Brito, Jean 89 

Brodaeus, Joannes 100n 

Bröms, Ingemund 272, 273 

Brugis, Henricus de: see Henricus de Brugis 


27, 29N 
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Bruhesen, Peter van (Bruthesius) 107 

Bruni, Leonardo 6,75, 770, 113 

Brunius, Carl Georg 263 

Brunnerus, Martin 273, 274, 276 

Brutus (Pseudo-) 114 

Brychovius, Franciscus 105 

Buchanan, George 257n 

Buchlerus, Johannes 243n 

Budé, Guillaume 18-26 passim, 

27-48 passim, 56, 76, 124n, 162, 238, 248 

Bude, Louis 28n, 38, 48 

Bülow, Nicholas 283n 

Burrus, Petrus 75 

Busbecq (Busbequius), Ogier Ghiselin 
(Ghislain) de 107n, 133 

Busleyden, Jerome of: see Jerome of 
Busleyden 

Buschow, Joachim (ennobled Ehrenbush) 

258, 259n 
Butler, Harold E. 208n 


Caesarius, Johannes 185n 

Calepino, Ambrogio 55 

Callimachus 69, 247 

Callistratus 130 

Camariotes, Matthaeus 151 

Camerarius, Joachim (Kammermeister) the 
Elder rx, gın, 109, 162n, 172, 181, 183n, 

199, 225, 240, 242 

Canossa, Paolo 41,47 

Capito, Wolfgang Fabricius (Köpfel) 193 

Capnio: see Reuchlin, Johann 

Carrio, Franciscus 105 

Caselius, Johannes 170, 225 

Casembroot, Leonard (Casibrotius, 
Casperotus) 72, 86, 87 

Caspar Pesthiensis 144, 151n, 152 

Cassander Joris 82 

Castelius, Johannes (Casteels) 

101, 108 

Cato the Elder (Pseudo-) 

Catullus 263 

Caxton, William 89 

Cebes of Thebes (Pseudo-) 151 

Celsius, Nicolaus 27on 

Celsius, Olaus the Elder 277n 

Celtis, Conrad 110, 116-124 passim, 125, 126, 


gon, 94, 100, 


58, 62, 70, 233, 234 


127, 128, 132, 135, 140, 145n, 184n, 217n 
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Ceporinus, Jacobus (Jakob Wiesendanger) 
140, 158 

Cesarini, Giuliano, Cardinal 

Chalcidius 78 

Chalcondyles, Demetrius 
158, 207n 

Charicles 248n 

Charles v, King of Spain and Holy Roman 

Emperor 3,1541 

Charles 1x, King of France 57 

Charles 1x, Duke, King of Sweden 

Cheke, John 93, 94 

Chéradame, Jean 68 

Chevallon, Claude 55 

Chilius, Hadrianus 80, 81, 101n 

Choeroboscus, George 189 

Chrissidis, Nikolaos 294 

Christina, Queen of Sweden 
263n, 266 

Chrysoloras, Manuel VII, 4, 16, 110, 120, 
125, 131, 155, 156, 157, 158, 161, 162, 183, 
184, 186, 187, 189, 197n, 221n, 290 

Chumicheva, Olga 282n 

Chytraeus, David 24ın 


115,134 


4, 36n, 155, 157, 


232, 255 


232, 233, 


Chytraeus, Nathan 241, 246, 247 

Cicero 15n, 21, 25, 58, 67, 74, 75, 104, 151, 239, 
257n 

Cisneros, Francisco Jiménez de, Cardinal 2, 
14 


Claerhout, Odilia van  107n 

Clajus Johannes 242 

Claudian 147 

Clenardus, Nicolaus (Nicolas Cleynaerts) 
69, 83, 85, 86, 230, 236, 257 

Cleon 166 

Clerck, Pieter de 108n 

Clitarchus 248n 

Codofier, Carmen 13 

Colines, Simon de 64, 65, 68 

Collimicius (-mitius), Georgius (Georg 

Tannstetter, Tanstetter) 132n, 138, 

140, 141 

Colvius, Petrus 106n 

Comenius, John Amos 232 

Cornarius, Janus  101n 

Corvinus, Matthias: see Matthias 1 Corvinus 

Cospi, Angelo 

Crabbe, Jan 111 77 


125, 127, 128, 129 
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Cranevelt, Frans van (Franciscus 
Craneveldius) 79, 80, 87 
Craon, Claude de 31 48 

Crastone (-i), Giovanni 
185n, 213, 229 
Crawley, Richard 176-178 passim 
Crinitus, Petrus: see Ricci, Pietro 
Croke, Richard 28n, 43, 44, 48, 186 
Cruquius, Jacobus 82, 100, 104, 105 
Crusius, Martin 225, 228, 229, 238 


37, 119, 120, 122, 


Curius, Petrus (Van den Hoove) 81, 101n 
Currer, Kaspar 199n 
Curtius, Jacobus (De Corte) 86, 87, 88 


Cuspinianus, Johannes (Spiesshaimer) 124, 
125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 131, 132, 140 

Cyril of Alexandria 130; (Pseudo-) 7, 206, 
213 

Cyril of Jerusalem 60 


Daly, LloydW. 213 

Danés, Pierre 41,47 

De Bie, Jacob gı 

De Corte, Petrus 79 

De la Fontaine Verwey, Herman gon 

De La Garanderie, Marie-Madeleine 32 

De la Gardie, Magnus, Count 239n 

Delaruelle, Louis 32 

Delius, Matthaeus 242 

Demetrius of Phaleron 114 

Demophilus 233, 234 

Demosthenes u, 21, 56, 59, 76, 99n, 227, 230, 
232, 239, 240, 245, 254, 257n 

Dene, Eduard de 108n 

Derolez, Albert 76n 

Despauterius, Joannes (Ian de Spauter) 147, 
206 

De Stefani, Claudio ggn 

De Vriendt, Maxaemylianus’ 107n 

Dewitte, Alfons 73, 83n 

Dickey, Eleanor ugn, 123 

Dienné,Jean 000 

Dinnerus, Conrad (Dinner) 
247, 248 

Dio Cassius 56 

Dio Chrysostom 240, 248n 

Diodorus of Sicily 35, 36, 128, 129 

Diodotus 165, 166, 180 

Diogenes Laertius 276 


238, 239n, 245, 
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Diogenianus 114 

Diomedes 147 

Dionysius Chalkys 196n 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus 56, 65, 66 
Dionysius the Areopagite (Pseudo-) 75,76 
Dionysius Thrax | 189n 

Dioscorides 58 

Divo, Andrea 219n 

Dominis, Giovanni de 134 

Donatus, Aelius 144; (Pseudo-) 228 
Dorat, Jean 104n 

Dorpius, Martinus 80 

Dositheos, Patriarch of Jerusalem 286n 
Dositheus (Pseudo-) 114 

Dousa, Janus 99n 

Dreer, Frederic A. 182 

Dresserus, Matthäus (Dresser) 240, 250 
Drumaeus, Nicolaus Brugensis 104 
Ducas, Demetrius 4,6, 7n, 10, 14 

Du Maine, Guillaume 28n, zgn, 39 
Duprat, Antoine 43 


Ebendorfer, Thomas 114, 15 

Eberhard of Béthune 112 

Eguía, Miguel de 10 

Elingius, Laurentius Ingevaldi 273, 274 

Ekedahl, Nils 244 

Engelmann, Gerhard 138 

Engeström, Johan 277n 

Epictetus  13n, 67, 151, 236 

Episcopius, Nicolaus 30 

Erasmus, Desiderius of Rotterdam 1,10, 11, 
17, 18, 20, 25n, 27, 28n, 30n, 31, 34, 43, 
44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 65, 70n, 72, 79, 80, 
81n, 86, gın, 93, 94, 96n, 100, 101n, 107, 
130, 144, 150N, 151, 152, 185, 186n, 187n, 
189n, 194n, 197n, 221, 229n, 247, 248, 
250, 283 

Eric xiv, King of Sweden  234n, 254n, 255 

Erici, Jacobus: see Jacobus Erici 

Esberg Johan 270 

Espelius, Guilielmus ggn 

Este, Ercole r1 d; Duke of Ferrara 199n 

Estenberg, Petrus 259, 277n 

Esteve, PereJaume 12 

Estienne: see Stephanus 

Eubolius: see Gutrat(h)er, Gabriel 

Euclid iu 
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Eugene Iv, Pope 114 

Eupolis 248n 

Euripides 59, 69, 175, 218, 227, 230, 234, 236, 
237, 254, 256, 257n, 292 

Eusebius of Caesarea 52n, 56 

Eustathius of Thessalonica 215 


Faber Johann (Johannes Fabri) 125,128,131 

Fabricius, Johan Albert 238n 

Falander, Ericus (ennobled Tigerstedt) 235, 
236, 249 

Favorino, Varino (Gua-) 162 

Fazio, Bartolomeo 36n 

Feodor 11, Tsar of Russia 285 

Feodor 111, Tsar of Russia 292 

Ferdinand 1 of Habsburg Archduke of Austria 

and Holy Roman Emperor 131, 143n 

Ferdinand 11, King of Aragon 3 

Ferri, Rolando ugn 

Ficino, Marsilio 75, 76n, 77n 

Figrelius, Emun 276n 

Filelfo, Francesco 48n, 77n 

Finé, Oronce 41 

Floderus, Johannes 225 

Floderus, Matthias 251 

Florander, Johannes 262, 263, 266, 267, 273 

Florenas, Nicolaus Herco: see Herco Florenas, 

Nicolaus 

Fonkich, Boris 288, 291 

Fontanus, Jacobus 78n 

Forest, Jean de La 27, 29n, 42, 43, 48 

Forthelius, Gabriel 235n 

Franchi de Pisis, Antonius Bartholomei 116 

Francis 1, King of France 18, 34n, 41, 42, 43, 
44, 49, 51, 56 

Francisci, Andreas: see Andreas Francisci 

Franciscus ab Helfaut 93n 

Francius, Petrus 106 

Frederick 111, Holy Roman Emperor 74, 11, 
112, 113, 114, 115n 

Frobenius, Johannes (Johann Froben) 4,79, 
131, 185n, 186n 

Fruterius, Johannes 100 

Fuchs, Johann 149 


Gadd, Daniel 272n 
Galen 12, 36, 57, 58, 106, 292 
Galibois, Roland 32 
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Gastgeber, Christian 136,139 

Gaza, Theodore 37, 67, 155, 162, 183, 185, 186, 
187, 189, 197, 206, 221, 248n 

Gebel, Bartholomeus 126n 

Gebuilierius, Hieronymus (Gebweiler, 

Gebwiler) 186, 187n 

Geijer, ErikG. 263n 

Geldrius: see Gheldere, Jan van 

Gennady, Metropolitan of Novgorod 282, 
283 

George ofTrebizond 134 

Gessler, Stephanus 

Gezelius, Johannes the Elder 22gn, 231, 233, 
235, 240, 245, 248, 249n, 262 

Gheeraerts, Marcus 108n 

Gheldere, Jan van (Geldrius) 82,104 

Ghiselin (Ghislain) de Busbecq: see Busbecq, 

Ogier Ghiselin de 

Gilles, Pierre 29n 

Giunta, Filippo 16 

Godunov, Boris, Regent and Tsar of Russia 
285 

Golius, Theophilus 241 

Goltzius, Hubertus (Hubert Goltz) 73, 86, 
88-91 passim, 93, 101, 102, 104, 105, 107, 
108, 109 

Goropius Becanus, Johannes 97n 

Gothovius, EsbernB. 276n 

Gothus, Laurentius Petri 228, 234n, 255 

Goudoul, Pierre 64 

Gourmont, Gilles de 
186n 

Grafton, Anthony 1X, 183 

Gran, Heinrich 146 

Gratiadei, Antonio 74 

Greenblatt, Stephen 225n 

Gregory of Corinth 206, 207 

Gregory of Nazianzus (St.) (the Theologian) 
11, 17, 60, 66, 149, 152, 212, 240n, 257n 

Gregory of Nyssa 212 

Gregory of Sanok 134-135 

Griffolini, Francesco 75 

Grocyn, William 43 

Gruterus, Jacobus ggn 

Grynaeus, Simon (Griner) 

Gualtperius, Otho 236, 257 

Guarini, Battista 77n, 230 


270n 


36, 55n, 61, 63, 67, 68, 


80, 151 


369 


Guarini, Guarino of Verona 75,120, 131, 135, 
155, 156, 184, 189, 221n 

Gude, Marquard 2n 

Guidacerio, Agazio 41,47 

Guillard, Charlotte 56 

Gundel, Philipp 125, 128, 140 


Gustav 11 Adolf, King of Sweden 231, 256 
Gutenberg, Johannes 49 
Gutrat(h)er, Gabriel (Eubolius) 125, 126 


Haczius, Martinus (Haczaki) 139 
Halewijn, Jacob van & 
Hallencreutz, Sten Engelbert 267 
Hamaeus, Balduinus (Boudwijn Hame, 
Baldwin Hamey) 106n 
Hansson, Stina 253 
Haplucheir, Michael 13 
Harduinus, Dionysius (Denys Hardwyn, 
Hardouin) 104n 
Härkäpää, Ericus 228 
Hautscilt, Lubert 74 
Hegendorf, Christoph 146n 
Heidman, Jonas 270n 
Heinrich Petri 147 
Heinrichmann, Jakob 146 
Heinsius, Daniel 106, 224 
Helsingius, Elaus Petri 229 
Helvicius, Christophorus (Helwich, Helwig, 
Helvicus) 232n, 242, 245, 246-247 
passim, 250 
Henricus de Brugis 75 
Henry iv, King of France 52 
Henry of Bünau n7 
Herco Florenas, Nicolaus 80 
Hermes Trismegistus 75, 76 
Hermogenes of Tarsus 151 
Hermonymos, George of Sparta 
35, 38, 41, 47, 61n, 77, 14 
Herodian 189, 202n 
Herodotus  76,257n 
Hesiod 76, 79, 114, 151, 168, 190, 227, 233n, 
234, 236, 237, 239, 240, 241, 242, 245, 


18, 20, 34, 


254, 292 
Hessus, Eobanus 92 
Hesychius 16, 248n 


Heurnius, Johannes 106n 
Hieronymus (St.) 214, 215, 216 
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Hiltebrant, Johannes 
Himpe, André 8on 
Hippocrates 58, 63, 76, 107n, 292 
Hirsher, Lukas 148 

Hoenel, Gustav gon 


184, 185n 


Höijer, Joseph 267n 
Hoius, Andreas 86, 94n 
Holm, Petrus 258, 277n 


Holstenius, Gabriel 231 

Homer 6,15n, 18n, 19n, 20, 24, 58, 60, 81, 136, 
1821, 190, 207, 214, 215, 227, 230, 2330, 
234, 235, 236, 237, 241, 242, 245, 254 
257, 267 

Honnes, Dorothea 137 

Honterus, Johannes (Holer, Holler) 134, 
136-163 passim 

Hopperus, Marcus 229 

Horace 104, 257n 

Hummelberger, Michael 158 


Ignatius of Antioch 66 

I[sewijn, Jozef 74 

Isabella 1, Queen of Castile 3 

Isengrin, Michael 147 

Isidore of Seville 12 

Isidore of Kiev 48n, 279, 280 

Ising, Erika 142, 146 

Isocrates 11, 58, 59, 68, 76, 227, 230, 239, 245, 
254; (Pseudo-) 67, 114, 228, 233, 234, 
235, 236, 255 

Ivan 111, Grand Prince of Russia 280, 281 

Jacobus Erici 228, 255 

Jakó, Zsigmond 135 

Janus Pannonius 113,125, 134, 135 

Jerome of Busleyden 79 

Joachim, Patriarch of Moscow and all Rus’ 
293 

Joachim, teacher of Greek 292 

Johannes of Grafing 118n, 122, 123 

John 111, King of Sweden 228, 254n, 255 

John (St.), evangelist 45, 63, 98, 184n, 232 

John Chrysostom 59, 60, 76 

John of Damascus 60 

John of Ragusa 1n 

John the Grammarian 207 

Jonae, Petrus: see Petrus Jonae 

Jonsson, Petrus 263n 
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Joseph, Protosyncellus 286 
Julian gon 

Julian, Roman Emperor 60 
Juslenius, Daniel 235n 
Justin Martyr 56 


Justinian, Byzantine Emperor 20, 78n, 87, 
9on 

Justinianus, Franciscus 75 

Juvenal 257n 


Kapodistrias, Ioannis 
Karpov, Feodor 282n 
Kaufman, Uldaricus 126 
Kaufmann-Bühler, Dieter 171 
Kemseke, Sander 73 

Kemseke, Thomas 73 

Klein, Karl Kurt 143, 144n 
Knoblouch (Knobloch), Johann 186 
Korhonen, Tua 252n, 253 

Kramer, Johannes 73,93 

Kuritsin, Feodor 282n 

Kyminitis, Sevastos 291 


287n 


Lactantius 115,16 

Laetus, Julius Pomponius 127 

Lambin, Denis 57,96 

Lamy, Pierre  29n, 45, 46, 47, 48 

Lapius: see Lopius, Adrianus 

Lascaris, Constantine 6, 37, 62n, 119, 120, 
121, 122, 161, 162, 183, 184n, 185, 187, 195n 

Lascaris, Janus 20, 27, 28n, 29n, 35, 36, 38, 
41, 42, 44, 47, 48 

Laski,Jan 137 

Laubergius, Johannes 262, 163n 

Laurinus, Guido (Laurijn) 72,88, 94 

Laurinus, Marcus (Marc Laurijn) the Elder 
81, 88 

Laurinus, Marcus (Marc Laurijn) the Younger 
72, 86, 88-91 passim, 92, 93, 94, 101, 104, 
105, 106, 107, 108 

Lavoie, Guy 28, 32, 44 

Lazarus de Stuhlweissemburg 141 

Lazius, Wolfgang 9o 

Lederer, Jorg Austen (Georg Augustin, Aust) 
137 

Ledesma, Miguel Jerönimo 

Lefèvre, Denys 37 

Lefevre d’Etaples, Jacques 20, 47n, 64, 283 


11, 12, 15 
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Leichoudes, brothers Ioannikios and 
Sophronios 292, 293, 294 

Leo x de’ Medici, Pope 150 

Leopardus, Paulus g6n 

Lernutius, Janus 100 

Lhotsky Alphons u5n 

Libanius u 

Ligarides, Paisios, Metropolitan of Gaza 
290 

Lilye, William 101n 

Linacre, Thomas 43n, 68 

Lipsius, Justus 72, 99, 106n, 107 

Livy 257n 

Lombard, Lambert 89 

Longueil, Christophe de 27, 28n, 33 

Lopius, Adrianus (Lapius, Lopez, Van der 

Steen) 

Lotter, Melchior the Younger 164 

Loys, Jean 69 

Lubinus, Eilhardus 240 

Lucian u, 12, 58, 60, 80, 81, 83, 101n, 130, 199, 
233n 

Lucius, Ludwig 229 

Lucretius 100 

Luke (St.), evangelist 

Lund, David 235, 236, 237n 

Lundius, Carolus 272n 

Luscinius, Othmarus: see Nachtgall, Othmar 

Luther, Martin 45, 136, 164, 179, 182n, 191n, 
194n, 216n, 225, 228, 231n, 242, 283 

Lycophron 14 

Lycurgus of Sparta 76 


100, 104n, 105n 


Mack, Peter 168 
Maffei, Raffaele (Volaterranus) 
Mansion, Colard 75, 77n, 89 
Manuel, teacher of Greek 292 
Manutius, Aldus 4, 20, 22, 36, 37, 57, 62, 63, 
109, 119N, 122, 125, 126, 127, 147, 151, 154, 
155, 156, 157, 158, 162, 182n, 184, 185, 186, 
207, 213, 220, 223, 283 
Marcatellis, Raphael de (Raphael of 
Burgundy) 76,77n 
Marci, Matthias: see Matthias Marci 
Maria Theresa, Holy Roman 
Empress 82n 
Marivorda, Adeodatus  104n, 105 
Mark (St.) evangelist 45 


15, 139 
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Marschalk, Nikolaus (Nicolaus Mar(e) 
scalcus, Thurius) 184 

Martial 24n 

Martinelli Tempesta, Stefano 18n 

Martinus, Georgius 94 

Martinus Matthiae 237 

Mathesius, Gabriel 277n 

Matthew (St.), evangelist 45,65 

Matthiae, Martinus: see Martinus Matthiae 

Matthias 1 Corvinus, King of Hungary 112, 
113, 116, 127, 134 

Matthias Marci 234n 

Maurus, Bernardus (Bernhard Maurer) 191 
192, 193n, 194 

Maximilian ı, Holy Roman Emperor 74, 
117, 127 

Maximus the Confessor 60 

Maximus the Greek 283, 284 

Medici, Cosimo de 75 

Medvedev, Sylvester 293 

Mekerchus, Adolphus (Adolf van 

Meetkercke) 73, 91-98 passim, 100, 101, 

104, 106n, 107 

Melanchthon, Philipp VII, IX, 137, 143, 146, 
152N, 154, 155, 158, 159, 161, 162, 164-181 
passim, 182-223 passim, 225, 228, 242 

Melander, Carl Anton 263 

Meldercreutz, Jonas 268n 

Meletius the Greek 291 

Menander 60; (Pseudo-) 114 

Mendoza, Francisco de, Cardinal 15,16 

Menexenus 173 

Messenius, Johannes 

Metzler, Joannes 158 

Meursius, Johannes 238 

Micrander, Julius 258n, 274, 275, 276 

Mikhail ı Romanov, Tsar of Russia 284, 286, 
287, 288 

Miller, Johann 143 

Miltopaeus, Martin 244 

Miraeus, Ludovicus (Louis Miree) gon 

Misbeck, Andreas Francus ı24n 

Mithridates 14 

Mohyla, Peter 284 

Monok, Istvan 149 

More, Thomas 43n, 79, 101n, 148 

Morel, Fédéric 11 51 

Morel, Guillaume 51, 56, 65, 66, 69 


256n 
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Moretus, Balthazar ıı gın 

Morhart, Ulrich 130 

Moro, Antonio 104n 

Morrhy, Gerard 58 

Moschopoulos, Manuel 

237, 290, 292 

Moschus 90, 91, 92, 130, 240, 247 

Moschus, Demetrius 6 

Mosellanus, Petrus Protegensis (Peter 
Schade) 212 

Münster, Sebastian 147 

Musaeus 4 

Musurus, Marcus 10n, 20, 63, 92,154, 155, 220 

Mymerus, Franciscus Silesius (Franciszek 
Mymer) 146 


161, 162, 189, 207n, 


Nachtgall, Othmar (Othmarus Luscinius) 
58, 61, 68, 101n, 186, 188n 

Nannius, Petrus 94n, 98n 

Nansius, Franciscus (Frans Nans) 78, 86, 91, 
94, 96n, 98-100 passim, 101, 104, 105, 
106n, 107 

Napolitano, Maria Luisa 73 

Nassau-Dillenburg, Willem Lodewijk van 
gon 

Naumachius 239 

Neander, Michael 
242, 245, 246 

Nebrija, Elio Antoniode 12 

Nemesius of Emesa 233, 234 

Neobar, Conrad 51 55, 68 

Nervius, Johannes Theodorus 

Nesselius, Israel 235n, 237, 238 

Neuenahr, Hermann, Earl of, the Elder 192 

Neville, George 77n 

Nicander 195 

Nicolai, Olaus: see Olaus Nicolai 

Nicolaus magister 80,108 (see Herco 
Florenas, Nicolaus) 

Nikon, Patriarch of Moscow and all Rus’ 
285, 288, 289, 290, 291 

Nilus (Neilos) of Sinai (Ancyra), monk 149, 
240 

Niphus, Augustinus 6g9n 

Nonnus of Panopolis 98, 99, 100, 106, 232, 
247 

Norrmannus, Laurentius 


149, 150, 162, 228, 240, 


81, 101n 


258n, 272n, 276 
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Nüfiez de Guzmán, Hernán: see Pinciano, El 
Nussbächer, Gernot 138 
Nuti, Erika ı55n 


Oecolampadius, Joannes (Johann Huszgen) 
137, 147, 155, 158, 187, 190n, 193, 194, 
195n, 212 

Oertel, Veit: see Winsemius, Vitus 

Oinopides 248n 

Olaus Nicolai 241, 242, 246 

Olearius, Adam 28gn 

Oporinus,Johannes 149 

Origen 229n 

Orion 2un 

Orpheus(Pseudo-) 14 

Ortelius, Abraham 89, 91 

Ostling, Eric Engelbert 263, 264, 267 

Otmar, Johann 123n 

Otto of Freising 132 

Otto, Bernardus 126n 

Ovid 15, 69n, 214, 257n 

Oxenstierna, Axel, Count 234 

Oxenstierna, Erik  239n 


Pace, Richard 43n 

Páez de Castro, Juan 3 

Paisios, Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem 
289 

Palaephatus 129 

Pall, Janika 253 

Pannonius, Janus: see Janus Pannonius 

Pantinus, Petrus (Pantin) 87, 96n 

Panyassis of Halicarnassus 239 

Pasor, Georg 236 

Paravisinus, Dionysius 195n 

Paul (St.) 7n, 45, 227, 230 

Paul of Aegina 289 

Paulinus, Simon 235n, 236 

Pausanias 92, 292 

Peetersen, Hendrik 

Pelegrinus, Simon 

Perger, Bernhard 


107n 
229n 
113, 114, 116, 117, 132, 140 


Pericles 172, 173, 176, 177 
Perotti, Niccolò 19, 24n, 151 
Persius 214, 215 


Pesthiensis, Caspar: see Caspar Pesthiensis 
Peter ı the Great, Tsar of Russia 279, 294 
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Petrarch (Francesco Petrarca) 77 

Petreius, Johannes (Hans Peterlein, Petri) 
139, 182 

Petri, Heinrich: see Heinrich Petri 

Petri, Laurentius: see Gothus, Laurentius 

Petri 

PetrusJonae 230n 

Petschacher Christopher 2 

Peucer, Caspar 165, 169, 170, 173, 174, 180 

Peuerbach, Georg 111,138 

Phalaris (Pseudo-) 75 

Phanocles 92 

Philander, Guillaume (Philandrier) 207 

Philecoos 29n 

Philetairos 29n 

Philip 11, King of Spain 3,90, 108 

Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy 76 

Philipp 11, King of Macedon 128, 129 

Philo Judaeus of Alexandria 56 

Philoponus, John (Pseudo-) 

Philostratus 76 

Philotheus of Pskov 284 

Phocylides (Pseudo-) 20, 61, 99n, 184n, 235, 
239, 245, 247 

Phrynichus 248n 

Piccolomini, Enea Silvio 

Pichon, Antoine 31, 48 

Pihlman, Isak 235n, 237n 

Pinciano, El (Hernan Núñez de Guzmán) 


206, 207, 213 


112, 114N, 115D, 139 


3, 4-10 passim, 13-17 passim 
Pindar 14, 234, 236, 237, 247, 257n, 292 
Pirckheimer, Willibald 117, 127, 128, 193, 223 
Plancon, Guillaume 30, 31, 48 
Plantin, Christophe gın, 94, 101n, 104n 
Plantius, Jacobus (Jacob Plante) 104 
Planudes, Maximus 101, 114, 233 
Plato 17, 75, 76, 78, 81, 98, 151, 173, 194n, 214, 
216, 217, 218, 229, 237, 240, 292 
Plimpton, George Arthur 182n 
Pliny 135 
Plotinus 76 
Plutarch 6, 22, 23, 36, 37, 59, 60, 76, 99n, 214, 
217, 218, 245, 257n; (Pseudo-) 59n, 207, 
230, 233N, 235 
Poliziano, Angelo (Ambrogini) 
100, 151, 206 
Pollux, Julius 4; (Pseudo-) 20 
Pompey 59n 


19, 48n, 92, 
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Pomponius Mela 139 

Pontanus,Jacobus 243,247 

Porphyry 292 

Posidippus 270n 

Posselius, Johannes the Elder 230, 232, 246, 
247—249 passim, 250 

Praetorius (Prá-), Abdias (Gottschalk 

Schulze) 242 

Premierfait, Laurent de 77n 

Prévosteau, Estienne 51, 66 

Priscian 185, 189, 206, 209n 

Proclus Diadochus 78, 114, 182n; 
(Pseudo-) 58, 68 

Prodromos, Theodore 147 

Propertius 92, 257n 

Ptolemy 76, 111, 127, 139, 140, 182n, 292 

Pythagoras (Pseudo-) 62, 75, 99n, 130, 184n, 
229, 235, 292 

Quintilian 116, 151, 189, 206, 207, 208, 220, 

229n, 230 


Rabelais, François 27, 29n, 45, 46, 47, 48 
Rachlitius, Johannes  226n 

Rade, Gillis van der gon 

R(a)evardus, Jacobus (Reyvaert) 91 


Rajalenius, Barthollus Thomae 244, 245, 
246, 247n, 250 

Rashi: see Salomon, Rabbi 

Regiomontanus, Joannes 1m, 112, 114 


Regius, Raphael (Raffaele Regio) 

Reicherstorffer, Georg 138 

Reitzenstein, Richard 2un 

Renée of France, Duchess of Ferrara 

Rescius, Rutger 87 

Reuchlin, Johann (Joannes Capnio) VIII, 
20, 34, 94, 113, 118n, 184, 185n, 187n, 
188n, 190n, 193, 223 

Rezander, Petrus 262n 

Rhenanus, Beatus: see Beatus Rhenanus 

Rhianus 239 

Rhodomannus, Laurentius (Rhodoman) 
228, 238 

Rhyzelius, Andreas Olai 274, 275 

Ricci, Pietro (Petrus Crinitus) 19n 

Ridderstadt, PerS. 253 

Rithaymer, Georg 131, 139, 158 

Robertet, Claude 2gn, 34, 41, 42 


69n, 208n 


199N 
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Robertet, Florimond 34n 

Robertet, François 29n, 34n, 41, 42 

Rochefoucauld, Jean dela 32 

Romanov, Mikhail: see Mikhail ı Romanov, 
Tsar of Russia 

Rosenberger, Johann 

Rudbeckius, Johannes 

Ruland, Martin 152, 161 

Russel, Donald A. 208n 

Russell, John 74 


117, 118, 127, 132 
230, 231, 256 


Saarinen, Risto ı94n 
Sacranus, Johannes ı8ın 
Salanus, Nicolaus 239, 240 
Salenius, Johannes 258n 
Salomon, Rabbi 196n 
Sambucus, Johannes 133 
Sanchi, Luigi-Alberto 27,35 
Sanderus, Antonius 104n 
Savonarola, Girolamo 283 


Scaliger, Josephus Justus 99, 106n 
Scapula, Johann 235 

Scellar, Georgius 182n 
Schaepelinck, Johannes ı07n 


Scharffenberg, Matthias (Maciej Szarfenberg) 
144, 145, 146, 147 
Schefferus, Johannes 243, 244, 245, 246, 250 
Scheindler, August von ggn 
Schenk, Wolfgang 184n 
Schobser, Hans 142 
Scholarios, George Gennadios 
Schottus, Andreas 87 
Schrevelius, Cornelius 229, 236, 240, 245 
Schroffenstayner, Thomas 126n 
Schürer Matthias 125, 132, 151 
Schutius, Cornelius (Schuute) 
108 
Schwartz, Erzsébet 
Seld, Georg Sigismund 169 
Serranus, Johannes 229 
Setzerius (Secerius), Johannes (Johann 
Setzer) 191 
Sforza, Bianca Maria, Queen and Holy 
Roman Empress 17 
Sibyl, Erythraean 62,149 
Siebeneicher, Matthaeus 
Sigismund 111 Vasa, King of Poland 
Signes Codofier Juan 154 


113, 131 


106, 107n, 


255-56 
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Silvano, Luigi 46n, 196n, 247n 

Simeon I the Great, Tsar of Bulgaria 282 

Simeon of Polotsk 293 

Simler (Sy-), Georg 184, 185, 189, 190, 193 

Singriener, Johann (Johannes Singrenius) 
110N, 129, 130, 131, 132, 158 

Sjókvist, Peter 268 


Skytte, Johan 232, 234 
Skunk, Samuel 224, 276 
Sleidanus, Johannes | 101n 
Smith, Preserved 182, 183 
Socrates 173,175 
Södermark, Anders 263 
Sophia Palaiologina 280, 281 


Sophia, regent of Russia 292 

Sophocles 16, 234, 237, 257n, 292 
Sorbon, Jöns 259n 

Sosiades 114 

Spalatin, George 164 

Spiesshaimer: see Cuspinianus, Johannes 
Stabius, Johannes 140, 141 


Stadianus, Franciscus (Franz Kircher) ıgon, 
193, 194 

Stalenus, Johannes Laurentii 256, 258n, 273, 
274, 276 


Stehen, Sveno 262n 

Stephanus, Henricus (Henri Estienne) 19, 
24, 25, 92, 94n 

Stephanus, Henricus 11 (Henri 11 Estienne) 
gin 

Stephanus, Robertus 1 (Robert 1 Estienne) 
21N, 23, 51, 52n, 54, 56, 64, 68 

Stephanus, Robertus 11 (Robert 11 Estienne) 
69 

Steuchius, Elof 259 

Stevens, Linton C. 52n 

Stiborius, Andreas ı23n 

Stigzelius, Laurentius 232 


Stodius, Martin 235n, 236 

Strabo 236 

Straselius, Johannes (Jan van Strazeele) 8ı, 
85, 86 


Strub, Arbogast ı32n 
Strubbe, Egied 87 

Sturm, Jacob 137 

Sturm, Johannes 227 
Styrenius, EricusE. 276n 
Suda (Suidas) 7,92,248n 
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Sukhanov, Arsenij 288, 289, 290 
Svenonius, Nicolaus 249 
Sylburg, Friedrich 2un 
Sylvester, Johannes 144, 146 
Synesius of Cyrene 56, 60 
Szegedi, Edit 136n 


Tacitus 106n, 214, 217 

Tagliacarne, Benedetto (Theocrenus) 41, 
42, 43, 48 

Tanner, Stephan 126n 

Tannstetter (Tanes-): see Collimicius (-tius), 

Georgius 

Terence 214, 256 

Thalassius 149 

Themistius 294n 

Themistocles 165 

Theocrenus: see Tagliacarne, Benedetto 

Theocritus 14, 16, 60, 62, 81, gin, 92n, 99n, 
227, 234, 242, 257n 

Theodoret of Cyrrhus 60 

Theodosius of Alexandria 189n 

Theognis 62, 79, 99n, 151, 171, 235, 239, 241. 
245, 247 

Theon of Alexandria ıon, 224 

Theophanus, Metropolitan of Patras 286, 
287, 288 

Theophilus Antecessor 87 

Theophrastus 68, 234 

Theophylactus 248n 

Thorius, Raphael 106n 

Thucydides vir, 76, 164-181 passim, 227, 
233, 234, 2570, 263 

Thun, Josef 238, 270, 273 

Thuronius, Anders 236n 

Tiara, Petreius 96 

Tiderus, Arvidus Johannis (Arvid Jönsson) 
241 

Timo ı79n 

Timotheus ‘the Greek’ 291 292 

Tissard, Francois 37, 62, 63, 64, 67, 68 

Tomicki, Piotr 144n 

Török, Zsolt 145n 

Tortelli, Giovanni 77n 

Tory, Geoffroy 25 

Toussain, Jacques 27, 29, 30, 39, 41, 48, 56 

Traversari, Ambrogio 75, 76, 134 

Tryphon of Alexandria 121, 162 
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Tunstall, Cuthbert 27, 34, 43n 

Turmair, Johannes (Aventinus) 140, 141, 142, 
143, 145, 146, 162 

Turnèbe, Adrien de (Turnebus) 51, 56, 68, 
69, 98 

Turrisanus, Fridericus 2un 

Tyrtaeus 263 

Tzetzes, John 14 


Ulpian 57 

Ungius, Petrus Johannes 275n 

Ungler Florian 146n 

Unonius, Olof 276n 

Urbanus Bolzanius of Belluno (Urbano 
Dalle Fosse) 12, 15, 16, 186, 189, 194, 

206, 209, 210 
Ursinus: see Velius, Caspar Ursinus 


Vadianus, Joachim (von Watt) 124, 125, 137, 
138, 139, 140, 141 

Valderus, Joannes (Johann Walder) 151 

Valerianus, Johannes Pierius 94 

Valla, Lorenzo 15,19, 77n, 167, 168 

Valle, Niccolò della 114 

van Dam, Harm-Jan 253, 264n, 268 

Varennius, Joannes 162, 

Vasaeus, Johannes 86 

Vasili 11, Grand Prince of Russia 280 

Vasili 111, Grand Prince of Russia 281, 283 

Vatable, Francois 41, 47 

Velius, Caspar Ursinus  101n, 129, 130, 139, 
140n 

Velsius, Justus 106n 

Vergara, Francisco de 10-12 passim, 14n, 94 

Vergara, Juan de 11,14 

Vergerio, Pier Paolo 134 

Vermigli, Peter Martyr 137 

Vesalius, Andreas 80 

Vietor, Hieronymus uon, 124n, 128n, 129, 
131, 132 

Viglius (Wigle van Aytta van Swichum) 87 

Virgil 15n, 92, 257n 

Vitéz, Janos de Zredna 113, 134, 135 

Vives, Juan Luis 2, 79, 81, 86 

Vladislaus, King of Hungary 124n 

Volaterranus: see Maffei, Raffaele 

Vollander, Johannes (Volland) 245, 246, 
247, 248 
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Volmar, Melchior (Rufus) 158 

Vulcanius, Bonaventura 73, 82, 86, 99n, 
100n, 106 

Vulcanius, Petrus 81, 82, 85, 86 

Wagendorfer, Martin ı2n 

Wagner, Valentin 143,150, 152, 154, 159-163 
passim 

Wechel, Andre 51 

Wechel, Chrestien 55, 56, 58, 64, 69n 

Weiser, Caspar 277n 

Wellerus, Jacob 236 

Wentzelhauser Johann 126 

Werner Johannes 126 

Wickenberg, Gabriel 268n 

William of Moerbeke 78 

Wimpfeling, Jakob 188n 


Winsemius, Vitus (Veit Oertel) 165, 170, 172, 
173, 176 
Winterburger, Johannes non, 132 
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Witte, Jande 81 
Wolf, Raphael, Rabbi (Raphael Hebraeus) 
196n 
Wolfgang of Hagenau: see Capito, Wolfgang 
Fabricius 
Wyngaerdius, Lucas (Wijngaard) 107n 


Xenocrates 75 
Xenophon 6, 11, 59, 76, 15 


Ypsilantis, Alexandros 287n 


Zápolja John 143n 
Zanetti, Bartolomeo 13n 
Zhivov, Viktor 293 
Ziegler, Jakob 141n 
Zonaras, John 127, 128, 129 
Zsupan, Edina 135 
Zúñiga, Balthasarde 107n 
Zvolsky,Jan 131 


